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“THE outer skin constantly sheds itself in minute epidermal scales. 
These minute scales, unless cast off, clog the pores so that 
they are unable to throw off the impurities. Phe new skin which 
is constantly forming is fair and transparent, and will permit the 
egress of impurities that arise from the blood or from retarded 


digestion, if the desquamation of the epidermis is prompt and fre- 3 
quent enough—HAND SAPOLIO aids it 5 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Does what soap cannot do, by a method of its own. If you want a velvet skin, 
don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new, 
perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. An exemplification of the luxury of 
cleanliness. Imparts vigor and life sensation. ergizes the whole body, 
bringing a glow and exhilaration 


A PURE ARTICLE 


FREE FROM ANIMAL FATS 
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The Correct Serving of Elegant Menus 


is very much simplified by the use of a few choice pieces of exquisite 


A Libbey Salad Bowl gives 
tone to dinners, luncheons, 
etc., and is very artistic and 


practical. 


Sold by the leading dealer in your city. 


Look for ° on every 
the vm OBEY , article, 


Our book “Things Beautiful’’ shows many elegant 
and useful articles. It is sent on request. 


No.542 -9in.BOWL WINDSOR PATTERN The Libbey Glass Co., Dept. F, Toledo, Ohio 
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GUIRAUT THE TROUBADOUR 


Unto the walls of Carcassonne 


In russet raimentry he came. 
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Through Siberia 


BY HARRY DE 


S most tourists who travel by the 
A Trans-Siberian Railway think it 
necessary to publish their expe- 
riences, I spare my readers an account 
of our journey by that monotonous line. 
Leaving Paris by the “ Nord-Express ” 
on the 19th of December, 1901, the “ De 
Windt Expedition ” travelled vid Berlin 
and Moscow to Irkutsk, which was reach- 
ed early in the new year. Here we bade 
farewell to civilized means of travel for 
many weary months. 

A January journey even as far as 
Yakutsk entails careful preparation. It 
must be accomplished in a local vehicle 
known as a “ Yakute sleigh,” which has 
a pair of runners, but otherwise totally 
differs from any other sleigh in the 
world. Imagine a sack of coarse matting, 
about four feet deep, suspended from a 
framework of rough wooden poles, which 
also form a seat for the driver. Into 
this bag the traveller first lowers his lug- 
gage, then his mattress, pillows, and furs, 
and finally himself, lying at full length 
upon his belongings. The sleigh has a 
thick felt apron, which ean be pulled 
completely over its oceupant at night- 
time or in stormy weather. This sounds 
warm and comfortable, but is precisely 
the reverse. For after a while the felt 
becomes saturated with moisture (formed 
by bodily warmth and external cold), 
rendering furs and clothing damp and 
chilly. There is nothing to prevent the 
“koshma” (as this covering is called) 
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from resting upon the face, and frost- 
bite during sleep is the natural result. 
So far, therefore, as comfort is econ- 
cerned, a “ Yakute sleigh” is capable of 
some improvement. 

I resolved to travel light, and as rap- 
idly as possible. Our outfit (including 
provisions, arms, and ammunition) was 
stowed away in a couple of these sleighs, 
one of which was occupied by M. de 
Clinchamp and myself, and the other by 
George Harding. On the 18th of January 
we took leave of the Governor-General 
of Eastern Siberia. His Excellency as- 
sured us of every assistance as far as 
Nijni-Kolymsk, the last Cossack outpost 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. “ Be- 
yond Kolvmsk,” he added, “I fear we 
eannot help you. The Tchuktchi region 
is under my jurisdiction, but even our 
own officials very rarely venture into the 
eountry for any distance.” 

Our sleighs were each drawn by a 
“troika” (of three horses abreast), the 
“vemstchik,” or driver, being changed 
with every relay at the stations. Of the 
latter there are 122 (to Yakutsk), mostly 
comfortless log huts, where nothing is 
procurable but a “samovar” and gritty 
black bread. 

About 2000 English miles lie between 
Trkutsk and Yakutsk. The post-road we 
travelled by during this first stage of 
the overland journey is, properly speak- 
ing, no road at all. About .150 miles 
from Irkutsk .(across a tract of country 
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APPROACHING THI 


much infested by runaway convicts in 
the shape of footpads)* the Lena River 
is reached, and in winter-time its frozen 
surface connects the two cities. There 
is no other way by land. A double row 
of pine branches stuck into the snow at 
short intervals indicates the track —a 
necessary precaution, as the hot springs 
of the upper Lena frequently render the 
river ice treacherous and unsafe. A 
sharp lookout is kept all along the line 
for overflows, and when necessary the 
track is altered to avoid them, but not- 
withstanding these precautions darkness 
and drunken drivers often cause serious 
accidents. In summer Yakutsk may be 
reached by steamers plying from Ust- 
Kutsk, 250 miles from Irkutsk. 

The weekly winter mail travels to Ya- 
kutsk (from Irkutsk) in about three 
weeks. We reached it in twenty-eight 
days, oceasionally resting at night at a 
post-house. Almost the whole length of 
the Lena is one eternal succession of low 
pine-clad hills, which shut out the 
scenery on either side, and become, after 
a while, intensely wearisome. Kirensk, 
Vitimsk, and Olekminsk figure on most 

*A mail-driver was murdered the week 


before we passed, and such an occurrence is 
common. 





VERKOYANSK PASS 


maps as towns, but are merely large vil- 
lages, straggling over a considerable ex- 
tent of ground. The neat dwelling of an 
“ispravnik,” with official flag-staff, a 
small “ general ” store, and a larger post- 
house than usual alone distinguish them 
from the so-called villages—squalid ham- 
lets of rudely built log huts. With one 
exception, the “towns” on the Lena are 
chiefly associated in my mind with the 
three substantial meals they furnished— 
which were very welcome after a daily 
menu of black bread, salt fish, and du- 
bious eggs. Our own provisions were 
hopelessly frozen two days out from 
Irkutsk. 

The above-mentioned exception—Vi- 
timsk—has lately acquired considerable 
importance as the centre of a_ gold- 
mining district. For many years numer- 
ous gold-bearing streams in its vicinity 
have been worked in a desultory fashion, 
but machinery was recently imported 
into the country by the Siberian mill- 
ionaire, Mr. Siberikoff, with admirable 
results—so much so that in 1900 the out- 
put trebled that of the two preceding 
years without steam-power. The mineral 
resources of the Lena district are bound- 
less. Silver, iron, and lead have long 
been known to exist, as well as gold, and 
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coal and antimony have recently been 
discovered north of Yakutsk. 

Most of our journey as far as Vitimsk 
was accomplished in pleasant sunshine 
under a cloudless sky. The days were 
fairly long, the nights clear and starlit, 
but the cold was intense, especially at 
night, when it would usually register 
30° to 40° below zero, Fahr., and on one 
oceasion touched 57° below. And yet the 
dry frosty air inconvenienced me far less 
than the chilly breeze of a raw November 
day on the Paris boulevards, with the 
mercury half a dozen degrees above 
freezing - point. Fortunately in_ these 
Northern latitudes stillness of the at- 
mosphere generally accompanies severe 
cold, which, warmly clad, one may easily 
defy. North of Vitimsk strong gales 
and blizzards were encountered, and we 
floundered blindly on for days through 
deep drifts, which sometimes buried the 
pine branches, and brought us to a 
standstill far from shelter. Snow now 
fell thickly, with the usual rise of 
temperature, but as the sleighs were 
continually upset, and as often hope- 
lessly imbedded, warmer weather was 
little appreciated. Nearing our destina- 
tion, the sun reappeared, and the jour- 
ney’s end was as pleasant as its com- 
mencement. On the 14th of February, 
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1902, Yakutsk was reached, and 2000 
miles (out of a somewhat alarming total) 
lay behind us. 

Yakutsk presents, from a distance, a 
rather imposing appearance, quickly dis- 
pelled on closer acquaintance, for even 
Siberia can searcely produce a more de- 
pressing, lifeless city. We saw it at its 
best, for in summer-time the dusty, 
desolate streets and dwellings are re- 
vealed in all the dirt and squalor which 
were concealed from our gaze by a clean 
mantle of snow. There are no public 
buildings to speak of, but half a dozen 
handsome churches, with apple - green 
domes and golden crosses, tower over the 
dull drab town, partly relieving the 
melancholy effect produced by an ab- 
solute lack of color. Even the palace 
of the Governor is a mean-looking, one- 
storied edifice, scarcely fit for the ruler 
of a province seven times the size of 
France! A Cossack stockade many cen- 
turies old faces the palace. For Yakutsk 
is a city of the past, only needing capital, 
energy, and enterprise to convert her into 
a modern centre of commerce and civili- 
zation, Outwardly the trade of the place 
now consists of a couple of brick build- 
ings containing stores, where almost any- 
thing, from a pair of boots to a gramo- 
phone, may be purchased. 








A POST-HOUSE, VERKOYANSK, KOLYMSK 
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The native race of this huge province 

Yakutes—form about one-half of the 
city population, the other being com- 
posed of Russian government officials, 
merchants, and political exiles. Here, at 
least, the last have little to complain 
of as regards treatment. Serious offend- 
ers were frequent guests at the house of 
our host, the chief of police, who seemed 
to regard them less as revolutionary sus- 
pects than as personal friends. And al- 
though remoter settlements within the 
Arctie Cirele told a different tale, the 
official in Yakutsk seemed no better off, 
as regards life and surroundings, than 
the outlaw. Existence for every one is 
dreary enough. 

The Yakutes are not prepossessing. 
In appearance they resemble the Mon- 
golians of the Gobi Desert: a _ sallow 
complexion, beady eyes, flattened nos- 
trils, and wiry black hair. The men are 
of medium height, thick-set, and mus- 
eular; the women generally plain, un- 
gainly little creatures, bedizened with 
jewelry and plastered with paint. There 
is a strong resemblance between the 
Yakute and Turkish languages, and it 
is said that a merchant from Stamboul 
would readily be understood in the mar- 
ket-places of this far-away frozen land. 
Many Yakutes grow wealthy in the fur, 
fish, or ivory trade, and delight to en- 
tertain the passing stranger in lavish 
style. In business matters the Yakute 
is shrewd and merciless, but in his plea- 
sures a reckless spendthrift, who will 


stake a year’s profits on a horse-race over 
the river ice, or squander away a for- 
tune on riotous living and the fair sex. 
The men of all classes wear a kind of 
long “blouse” of cloth or fur—aceord- 
ing to the season—baggy breeches, and 
skin boots; the women, loose, flowing 
draperies, adorned in summer with bright 
silks and satins, or in winter with cost- 
ly furs. 

In tormer days Yakutsk was surround- 
ed by vast marshes (often submerged, 
and apparently incapable of improve- 
ment), which are now converted into 
fertile plains of grain and pasture. This 
innovation is entirely due to the “ Skonpt- 
si,” a religious sect exiled from Euro- 
pean Russia, who, by dint of thrift and 
industry, have raised a flourishing agri- 
cultural colony on the outskirts of the 
city. Formerly cultivation was deemed 
impossible in this inclement region, but 
now the Skoptsi exile amasses wealth, 
while the Russian emigrant gazes dis- 
consolately at the former’s rich fields and 
sleek cattle, and wonders how it is all 
done. For the Skoptsi is an up-to-date 
farmer, who employs American ma- 
chinery (imported vid Vladivostok), and 
the trouble has been well repaid, for last 
year the sale of corn and barley (former- 
ly unknown here) realized the sum of a 
million roubles. Thirty years ago this 
district contained but few herds of ecat- 
tle, and now nearly two million roubles’ 
worth of frozen meat is annually ex- 
ported to the down-river settlements. 





HuTS OF EXILES, SREDNI-KOLYMSK 
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GROUP OF POLITICAL EXILES, 


By suggestion of the Governor of 
Yakutsk, a Siberian Cossack, Stepan 
Rastorguy¢éf, joined the expedition here 
to accompany us so far as I deemed ex- 
pedient. This addition to our number 
was made owing to the fact that our 
further progress now bristled with dif- 
ficulties. Reindeer were very scarce, and 
the journey to Nijni-Kolymsk might 
oecupy three months. In this ease, fail- 
ure of the journey and a summer passed 
in this dreary settlement would be our 
fate. From May until October Nijni- 
Kolymsk is as isolated as a desert island 
in mid-ocean by marshy deserts that can 
only be crossed in a sled. Also a famine 
was raging there, provisions would be 
unprocurable, and the dogs had nearly all 
perished from a searcity of fish last sea- 
son. Now dogs were our sole means of 
transport along the arctic seaboard; and 
when I learned, in addition, that an epi- 
demic had probably driven the coast 
Tchuktchis into the interior of the coun- 
try, our case indeed seemed hopeless. For 
Tehuktchis alone could provide us with 
food and shelter along the bleak and bar- 
ren stretch of 1500 miles dividing the last 
Russian outpost from Bering Strait. 























SREDNI-KOLYMSK, MARCH, 1902 


However, I resolved to push on, at any 
rate as far north as possible, and the 21st 
of February saw us again on the road. 

Cumbrous Yakute sleighs were now re- 
placed by “nartas,” light one-man sleds, 
each drawn by four reindeer harnessed 
two abreast. A “narta” is protected by 
a movable felt hood, and with strong, 
speedy deer this is perhaps the pleasant- 
est form of primitive travel in the world. 
Our animals were weakly and worn out, 
but Stepin hustled our lazy Yakute 
drivers so effectually that we covered the 
640 miles to the next settlement, Ver- 
koyansk, in nine days. The post-road 
here is merely a narrow track through 
the forest, indicated by “blazed” trees, 
the so-called stations, native “ yurtas,” 
80 to 200 miles apart, where reindeer are 
furnished by the peasantry at a charge 
fixed by the government. I was told at 
Yakutsk that deer meat was always ob- 
tainable at these “stancias,” and so it 
was, but the Yakutes prefer it tainted, 
and we could never get it fresh. So 
frozen provisions were soon exhausted, 
and we had to fall back upon the con- 
densed foods laid in for the arctic, which 
afterwards cost us dearly. The “stan- 
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cias”’ were simply mud hovels, consist- 
ing of one large room, or rather shed, 
dimly lit by windows of ice, and indis- 
criminately shared by natives, travellers, 
and—eattle! The filth of these “ yur- 
tas’ is indescribable. 

A range cf mountains was crossed 
about half-way to Verkoyansk, by a vass 
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We reached the valley in safety, followed 
by the sleds, now held back by the drivers 
and deer. They appeared, from below, 
like flies crawling down a wall! From 
here to Verkoyansk the country striking- 
ly resembles Swiss Alpine scenery. In 
cloudless weather we glided swiftly and 
silently under arches of pine boughs, 
sparkling with rime, 
eS ae oe now skirting a dizzy 
precipice, now crossing 
a deep, dark gorge, rare 
rifts in the forest dis- 
closing glimpses of 
snowy crag and summit 
glittering against a sky 
of sapphire. The peace- 
ful homesteads, sunlit 
pastures, and tinkling 
| cow - bells of lovely 
Switzerland were want- 
ing, but I can never 
forget the impressive 
grandeur of those deso- 
late peaks, nor the 
weird, unearthly _ still- 
ness of the lonely fir- 
clad valleys at their 
feet. 

Loyal Russians call 
Verkoyansk “ The Heart 
of Siberia.” Political 
exiles have another 
name for the place, also 
commencing with the 








TCHUKTCH!| WOMEN—TENSKIN’S (THE CHIEF'S) 
WHALEN 


which is probably the steepest in the 
world. It appeared from a distance as 
though a perpendicular sheet of ice, some 
hundreds of feet in height, barred the 
way. Our moccasins were fitted with 
iron horseshoes (the local method of in- 
suring secure foothold), and we only 
ascended with great difficulty, although 
the deer made their way up the almost 
sheer slope with apparent ease, dragging 
the sleds behind them. Looking from 
the summit on the downward side, the 
frozen snow-slide, about a mile long, 
was so precipitous that it seemed im- 
possible to descend without personal in- 
jury. To stand upright was out of the 
question, and the perilous passage was 
ignominiously accomplished on all-fours. 


letter “H,” which I 
DAUGHTERS—AT leave to the imagina- 
tion. The latter ap- 
pellation is probably in- 
correct, for there are many worse places 
of banishment, although, indeed, Ver- 
koyansk is bad enough. For if prosper- 
ous villages near the borders of Europe 
impress the untrammelled Briton with a 
sense of unbearable loneliness, conceive 
the feelings of an exile upon first behold- 
ing his squalid arctic home, and the re- 
pulsive natives amongst whom he is des- 
tined perhaps to end his days! Forty or 
fifty mud-plastered log huts, in various 
stages of decay, and half buried in snow- 
drifts, over which ice windows peer 
mournfully; a wooden church, pushed by 
time and climate out of the perpendicular, 
its once golden crosses broken and mould- 
ering with rust; on the one hand a dismal 
white plain fringed on the horizon by 
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Group OF SKOPTSI, YAKUTSK 


dark pine forest; on the other, the frozen 
river (Y4na), across which a rising wind 
moans mournfully—such is Verkoyansk, 
as we saw it on the morning of February 
28, 1902. I thought that a more hope- 
lessly gloomy, desolate spot than this 
could not exist on the face of this earth. 
3ut I had not seen Sredni-Kolymsk. 
The ispravnik (who here combines the 
duties of magistrate and chief of police) 
received us, the official gray and scarlet 
reminding us that even this remote cor- 
ner of the empire is well within reach 
of St. Petersburg and the secret police. 
But we found in M. Katcherofsky a gen- 
tleman, and not a gaoler, like too many 
of his class, whose valuable assistance 
during the search for the survivors of 
the ill-fated Jeannette was suitably re- 
warded by the President of the United 
States. Time would only admit of our 
making the acquaintance of a few exiles, 
who, although acknowledging Katcherof- 
sky’s tolerant rule, complained bitterly 
of the inadequate means of support pro- 
vided by the government. A sentence of 
banishment entails the forfeiture of all 
property to the state, which in turn 
supplies every exile with a monthly al- 


lowance. The amount varies with the 
district. At Verkoyansk it is seventeen 
roubles, and if the wife of a political 
offender voluntarily accompanies her hus- 
band into exile, eighteen roubles! Under 
such conditions life would be hard in a 
civilized city; here, where everything is 
outrageously dear, they mean a perpetual 
struggle for existence. Fortunately deer 
meat and horse flesh are generally cheap, 
and in summer fish in the Yana is fairly 
plentiful. But at all times tea and flour 
are, for exiles, unattainable luxuries, the 
former (a very inferior article) being 
sold for three roubles a pound. 

The miserable pittance received by 
the Verkoyansk politicals left no bal- 
ance for house rent and wearing apparel. 
Consequently the majority were insuf- 
ficiently clad, and occupied old and com- 
fortless dwellings. 

A detailed account of the journey from 
here to Sredni-Kolymsk would only weary 
the reader, for it differed in no way 
from its predecessor, save that there were 
fewer mountains to cross, and that the 
“stancias ” were farther apart; and, if 
possible, filthier than those already de- 
scribed. 
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Notwithsisading the gloomy predic- 
tions of our Yakutsk friends, Sredni- 
Kolymsk was reached in under three 
weeks from Verkoyansk. Our _ rapid 
progress was chiefly due to the untiring 
energy of Stepan, who proved, on this 
occasion, and many others to come, an 
invaluable acquisition. In appearance 
Sredni-Kolymsk is a second Verkoyansk, 
although its mud huts are in a more ad- 
vaneed stage of dilapidation. They are 
also lower in stature, so much so that the 
place is entirely concealed a short dis- 
tance away by the stunted trees around 
it. Only the wooden spire of an old 
chureh is visible, overtopping the neigh- 
boring huts by a few feet at most. The 
settlement stands on the left bank of the 
Kolyma River, which is here about two 
miles in breadth, and which was now 
to be our frozen roadway to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Here failure in all its dire significance 
stared me in the face. “There are no 
dogs,” said the ispravnik, curtly, in reply 
to my request for transport. “ All have 
perished from a scarcity of fish.” Without 
dogs, he continued, the journey was im- 
possible; besides, no Russian driver would 
venture to enter the Tehuktchi country. 

But next morning early, Stepan, the 


Cossack, informed us, with characteristic 
calmness, that dogs had been found— 
also sleds and drivers—and that nothing 
now hindered the expedition from re- 
suming the voyage to Bering Strait. 

My experience of Russian prisons 
dates from the year 1887, and I am per- 
sonally aequainted with almost every 
penal establishment throughout Siberia. 
Besides visiting the latter, I have trav- 
elled on board a Russian convict-ship to 
the famous island of Sakhalin, where I 
remained for several weeks studying the 
local penal system. And the result of 
a careful investigation convinces me that, 
generally speaking, the Siberian criminal 
exile is better off in most respects than 
the convict of other countries. 

Political exiles are another matter. 
For these there are only two prisons, in 
a true sense of the word, throughout the 
Russian Empire. One of them is at 
Schliisselburg, in Europe; the other at 
Akatui, east of Irkutsk, in Siberia. I 
was permitted to inspect the latter 
throughout, and also to eonverse freely 
with the “politicals” it contained. At 
Akatui men are kept in close confine- 
ment, are occasionally fettered, and are 
made to labor for several hours a day 
in the silver-mines. And yet I would 
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prefer to undergo a sentence of several 
years there rather than a term of ex- 
ile, in comparative liberty, at Sredni- 
Kolymsk. 

This settlement contained, at the time 
of my visit, thirteen exiles of both sexes, 
of whom only two had been convicted 
of actual crime. One of these was Ma- 
dame Akimova, arrested with explosives 
in her possession at the coronation of 
Nicholas II.; the other, Zimmermann, 
a terrorist, implicated in the destruction 
of the Lodz government factories by 
dynamite some years ago. Most of the 
other exiles had been sent here for par- 
ticipation in the “ Propaganda,” the dis- 
semination of revolutionary pamphlets 
amongst the working classes, and similar 
offences. The majority were staid, mid- 
dle-aged men of moderate views, who 
would have been classed, in any other 
country, as harmless and peaceable cit- 
izens. The terms of exile vary from eight 
to twenty years. 

The paltry sum provided by the imperial 
government for the maintenance of politi- 
cal exiles is wholly inadequate, and physi- 
cal suffering is added, in most cases, to the 
mental distress occasioned by a long 
period of banishment. Meat, bread, and 
other necessaries of life cost exactly six 
times as much here as in Yakutsk, where 
European prices are already trebled, and 
an exile in Sredni-Kolymsk is expected to 
lodge, feed, and clothe himself on eighteen 
roubles a month! The exiles at Sred- 
ni-Kolymsk are thinly clad, being unable 
to purchase garments suitable for this 
rigorous climate, while some of their 
huts are so dirty and dilapidated that 
even the filthy Yakutes had vacated 
them. Meat, tea, and sugar are unattain- 
able luxuries. 

Passing through Sredni-Kolymsk with 
five sleds drawn by sixty-three dogs, we 
reached, four days later, Nijni-Kolymsk, 
which once contained five hundred souls, 
but is now a deserted village of ruined 
log huts, with perhaps fifty inhabitants. 
A three days’ journey from here brought 
us to Sukharno, the last Cossack outpost 
on the Arctic Ocean, and this was our 
last link with civilization—indeed, with 
humanity. 

Here we remained for three days, to 
await the abatement of a “ poorga,” a 
kind of arctic typhoon, justly dreaded on 
Vou. CV.—No. 63°..-98 
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this coast. During a bad “ poorga” the 
snow is whirled up from the ground in 
such dense clouds that progress is im- 
possible. 

Had I been aware, at this stage of the 
voyage, of the formidable array of ob- 
stacles barring the way to the northeast- 
ernmost extremity of Asia, I might per- 
haps have hesitated before embarking 
upon what proved to be the most severe 
and distressing of all my experiences of 
travel. The distance from Sukharno to 
our goal was, roughly speaking, 1400 
miles, and I had been told at Yakutsk 
that food and shelter could be obtained 
throughout the distance at Tchuktchi 
settlements from about thirty to forty 
miles apart. But of late years the na- 
tives have generally moved away east- 
ward along the coast, and trade with the 
Kolyma River has decreased, until Nijni- 
Kolymsk is now a heap of ruins, and the 
nearest Tchuktchi village, situated on the 
eastern shores of Tchaun Bay, nearly 
400 miles distant. From Sukharno, 
therefore, the first portion of our jour- 
ney lay through a howling wilderness, 
destitute of human beings, shelter, and 
food. Our sole protection from the severe 
cold was a canvas tent, brought for use in 
warm spring weather on Bering Strait; 
our provisions (sadly reduced on the way 
up from Yakutsk) consisted of “ carnyl ” 
(a patent food resembling “ pemmican ”), 
some canned beef, and ship-biscuits, to- 
gether with a small quantity of black 
bread and frozen fish, purchased on the 
famine-stricken Kolyma. This supply 
would last three weeks at most on half- 
rations, and our drivers averred that in 
twelve days Erktrik, the first Tchuktchi 
settlement, could be reached. But it sub- 
sequently transpired that the only trav- 
eller who had attempted the journey 
within the past ten years had lost his 
way, and perished on the road of cold 
and starvation. Another encouraging 
item of news was to the effect that an 
epidemic had lately visited the coast, 
driving many panic-stricken natives into 
the interior. In this case Erktrik might 
be found deserted—a contingency too ter- 
rible to contemplate. For if provisions 
and dog-food failed us here, a return to 
the Kolyma might even be impossible. 
Lastly, the expedition was poorly pro- 
vided with barter—almost a crime in 
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Tehuktchi eyes. I had relied upon pro- 
curing such goods at Sredni-Kolymsk, 
which could only supply a very small 
stock of tobacco, knives, and needles. 
But “ vodka,” for which a Techuktchi will 
sell his life, was luckily plentiful, and 
we laid in a quantity which proved in- 
valuable. Thus we set out for Bering 
Strait, trusting to luck and a compass, 
for the haziness of our drivers as to lo- 
cality was only equalled by their wild, 
unreasoning fear of the Tchuktchis. 
Place a lump of granite, sprinkled with 
salt, on a white tabie-cloth, and a few 
inches from it seatter some pieces of 
lump-sugar, and you have a miniature 
presentment of the entire stretch of 
scenery from Sukharno to Bering Strait. 
The stone is the coast-line, the sugar sea 
ice, and the space between, the frozen 
beach along which we travelled for about 
1400 miles. Our course was not always 
easy. It was simple enough to steer by 
headlands, but occasionally cliffs would 
disappear, and land, sea, and sky be 
merged in one bright, bewildering ex- 
panse of white. Then we journeyed over 
the Tundras—boundless plains which in 
summer engirdle the polar sea with a belt 
of verdure and wild flowers. In winter 
a dog-sled skims with rapid ease over 
the hard-frozen Tundras, and we made 
good time; but crossing a bay or cutting 
off a corner by sea was trying work, which 
entailed the hauling of the sleds over 
hummocks and crevasses, into which we 
sometimes floundered waist-deep. A 
start was made daily, weather permitting, 
at 7 a.M., and travel continued, with an 
hour’s interval, until sunset, or rather 
evening, for darkness had now left us. 
Our tent (and a deer-skin contrivance 
shared by the drivers) was pitched, if 
possible, near driftwood (the explorer’s 
sole salvation on this cruel coast), which 
was generally only of sufficient quantity 
to thaw out a little food and boil the 
kettle. After a scanty and hurried meal 
we would crawl into sleeping-bags and 
try to court warmth and sleep in a tem- 
perature varying from 35° to 45° below 
zero. We all suffered severely at first 
from the cold, which was greatly in- 
creased by lack of proper nourishment. 
But the absence of a fire was the greatest 
hardship, especially as garments drench- 
ed throughout the day with perspiration 


would assume towards night the consist- 
ency of a towel soaked in iced water. 
A lamp would have warmed the interior 
of our tent, but our methylated spirits 
were exhausted at Sredni-Kolymsk and 
could not be replaced. More than once 
during the night the moisture of our foot- 
gear was congealed into ice, and our 
feet were frozen in consequence. 

Next to cold, the wind was our worst 
enemy, which sometimes compelled us to 
camp for two or three days together. 

Drivers and dogs were a _ constant 
source of annoyance, for the former lost 
courage and threatened daily to desert 
us. Our dogs were so weakly and ill fed 
that hard work soon told, and every morn- 
ing I watched their gaunt ribs and 
bleeding feet, and thought of the thou- 
sand-odd miles before us with growing 
despair. Food caused me the most 
anxiety, for we now worked fourteen 
hours a day on.a diet that would not have 
satisfied a healthy child. 

At length Tchaun Bay was reached, 
and Erktrik, I caleulated, was now only 
a day’s journey distant. Camping that 
night on the Ayan Islands, an early start 
was made on the following morning, so 
as to reach our destination, if possible, 
by the evening. But half-way across 
Tehaun Bay a terrific “ poorga” struck 
us, and the sleds were parted in the storm. 
For five hours we struggled blindly on, 
steering solely by the compass, for no- 
thing was visible but a sheet of driven 
snow. Frequently the dogs lay down, 
howling with fright and exhaustion, and 
were only driven onward by severe pun- 
ishment, which it went to my heart to see 
inflicted, but the situation was desperate. 
The wind dropped as we neared land, 
and luckily drift-wood and the shelter 
of a friendly cavern were handy, or I 
think some of us must have perished of 
the cold. 

The following day towards evening we 
espied on the snowy horizon some grimy 
Tchuktchi tents. An hour later we en- 
tered the settlement, and were greeted, 
to my unspeakable relief, by human 
beings. 

Erktrik is a village of eight or ten 
yarats,or Tchuktchi huts—domelike, near- 
ly cireular dwellings—so indescribably 
filthy that their stench was noticeable 
yards away. From these issued perhaps 
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halt a dozen of the,most repulsive, woe- 
begone specimens of humanity I ever 
beheld. As a rule, the Tchuktchi dress is 
becoming, but these men wore shapeless 
deer-skins, matted with dirt, and their 
general appearance indicated months of 
physical inactivity and bodily neglect. 
Our weleome was not reassuring, and 
was extended in a surly, suspicious man- 
ner suggestive of trouble. I looked in 
vain for other signs of life about the 
place, but most of the people, they said, 
had died of “kor” (the epidemic of 
which we had heard), and we then ob- 
served that every hut was surmounted by 
the Tchuktchi emblem of death—a large 
black flag. A deaf ear was turned to our 
anxious inquiries respecting transport 
and dog-food. “At Cape North,” said 
one, less churlish than the rest, “you 
will find all you wish for. There is no- 
thing here for you. Our dogs are dead, 
and we are starving ourselves.” But 
Cape North, I gleaned, was fourteen 
“sleeps ” (or days) away, through as bar- 
ren and desolate a country as we had al- 
ready travelled. 

The vodka we had brought proved our 
salvation, for it eventually extracted 
enough seal and walrus meat even from 
this miserable village to carry on the ex- 
pedition. 

For sixteen days we plodded steadily 
on to reach Cape North, and during this 
voyage of about 350 miles met with less 
than a dozem human habitations, mostly 
squalid hovels, where no food of any 
kind was obtainable, and where few of 
the natives had survived the mysterious 
“kor,” which I take to be a severe form 
of measles. 

The farther east we progressed, the 
warmer became our welcome. At Owar- 
kin, for instance, a few miles west of 
Cape North, the natives brought us dog- 
food, mended our sleds, and assisted us 
in every way, and of their own accord. 

At Cape North, or rather the village 
of Irkaipien adjoining it, we met with 
a kindness and hospitality which shed a 
rosier light on the future and atoned for 
many miseries in the past. This is a 
large and prosperous village, and we were 
regaled by the chief with such luxuries as 
flour and molasses, in addition to deer 
meat, which for the first time was un- 
tainted. Pancakes fried in seal oil may 
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not sound appetizing, but they tasted, 
after our long fast, like the daintiest 
of “petits fours.” A few of the natives 
here had traded with the whalers on the 
strait, but the majority had never seen 
a white man, and we therefore became 
objects of intense curiosity. All day the 
tent was packed with eager faces, and 
at night-time the canvas opening was 
continually pushed aside, much to our 
discomfort, for the cold here was severe. 
But these people were such a welcome 
contrast to the sulky, ill-conditioned na- 
tives down coast that we gladly suffered 
in silenee until the morning. 

The comparative ease and comfort with 
which we accomplished the last three 
hundred miles of the coast voyage was 
entirely due to the fact that the natives 
are in yearly touch with the American 
whaling fleet, and are therefore generally 
well provided with the necessaries of life. 

On the 20th of May, 1902, we arrived 
at East Cape, and the Asiatic portion 
of the long land journey was accomplish- 
ed. The expedition had travelled a dis- 
tance of about 11,263 English miles. 

The wintry aspect of nature around 
Bering Strait seemed to predict a late 
summer, and it looked as if months 
must elapse before the revenue-cutter 
courteously placed at our disposal by the 
United States government could come 
to our rescue. My original idea was to 
try and cross over the frozen strait at 
Cape Prince of Wales (a feat never yet 
attempted by a white man), but I found, 
on arrival at East Cape, that the passage 
is never attempted by the Tchuktchis, and 
only very rarely by the Eskimos. During 
the past decade perhaps a dozen of the 
latter have started from the American 
side, but only a third of the number have 
landed in Siberia. The distance from 
shore to shore is about forty-five miles, 
the Diomede Islands being situated about 
midway. The strait is never completely 
closed, for even in midwinter floes are 
ever on the move, which, with broad and 
shifting “leads” of open water, render 
a trip by dog-sled extremely hazardous. 
My experiences on the five miles of drift- 
ing ice across which we were eventually 
compelled to walk in order to land on 
American soil inspired me with no de- 
sire to undertake the entire passage be- 
tween the two continents. 
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The Book of Love 


BY ALICE BROWN 


were all a golden shimmer, flushed 

here and there with patches of blood- 
red samphire. The summer colors were 
nothing to these: the brilliant sky, the 
blue water of the river, and the brown 
and yellow of ripened grass, The river 
flowed down between Red Island and the 
shore; and twice a day the tide swept 
back and forth, leaving wide lagoons to 
reflect the sky, and then flooding them 
again with its own wavering blue. The 
road to the island led over a little bridge 
between skirting amplitudes of marsh, 
and the island itself was made of red 
sand, beaten upon by the waves of the 
outer sea. But opposite the island, with 
only the river between them, stood the old 
gray shingled house in a waste of barren 
land. Within, on this cold night, an un- 
seasonable night for the early fall, it was 
all warmth and comfort of a simple sort. 
There were sweeping red curtains beside 
the windows, and the fire leaped hotly, 
seeming to burn up something in the air, 
and to return the hungrier for what it 
fed on. A long table in the middle of 
the room was laden with orderly piles 
of papers, and at one side of it sat John 
Graham, at work on his anthology. He 
was a gaunt, muscular man approaching 
middle age by a tranquil road. His fine 
profile was that of some old miniature 
modernized by the close mustache. His 
gray eyes were deeply set, and his dark 
hair showed a little white at the temples. 
The woman on the other side of the ta- 
ble sat very still, her head poised on her 
hand, her eyes fixed on some slips of paper 
before her. Yet from time to time she 
glanced briefly up at him, with the effect 
of effacing herself for some worthy mo- 
tive. She was pale, though healthily so, 
with riches of brown hair. There were 
subtle meanings about her eyes and the 
corners of her delicate mouth. She gave 
the impression of being very well, of be- 
ing related to wholesome things, kin to 
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fire and water, bread and apples, and all 
the elements most immediate to life. She 
was Elinor, his sister’s friend; and his 
sister lay on the sofa in the dusk by the 
tall clock, regarding the two with com- 
prehending eyes. Sally, the sister, was 
older than the others, and looked it. She 
was colorless, her hair turning relentlessly 
gray; but-her eyes reflected all the light 
of her mind. They were quizzical in 
their alert intelligence. 

“There, John,” said she, presently, 
“ you’ve worked long enough. Talk!” 

The other two looked up, the man with 
a smile, Elinor smiling also, but with the 
air of saying “ Hush!” She wore a veiled 
suggestion of standing by the man, 
shielding him, his leisure, his comfort, 
even from his sister. The sister knew 
that, and reflected upon it, with an ex- 
treme tenderness for them both. John 
shuffled his papers, and then pushed back 
the lock of hair unweariedly tumbling 
over his forehead. He looked across the 
table at Elinor, and her face lighted 
brilliantly in answer. Well-poised erea- 
ture as she was, she had the air of being 
willing to wait indefinitely for notice, as 
if her pride turned to humility with him. 

“Talk!” said Sally, impatiently. “ You 
do get so dull, you two, over that work. 
I wish it were done.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Elinor, impul- 
sively. “ When it’s done and you’re well, 
Sally, I must go back to town. TI wrote 
uncle this morning.” 

“ Has he sent for you?” asked the man, 
quickly. 

She smiled at him in swift response. 

“No, not exactly. He only mentioned 
that I came to make Sally a visit in May, 
and that it’s now September. “He said he 
might go abroad in October, and that I’d 
better make upmy mind to go with him.” 

“Oh no!” said Graham, hurriedly, and 
Sally smiled to herself. 

“But you’ve written him why you 
stayed,” she said. 


















































“Qh yes! I wrote him. I told him 
vou had a earriage accident, and Mr. 
Graham has an anthology, and that when 
you both get over them, I’ll go back. 
I’ve represented myself as most impor- 
tant. I said I was needed.” 

“You are needed,” said Graham. 

“Well, it ‘ll be over soon enough,” 
mused Sally, her eyes now on her bro- 
ther’s face. “I’ve almost got my strength 
again. We shall close the house, the 
winds will beat upon it, the tide will 
fret the sand; we shall go back to New 
York, and you'll be off to Europe. Ah, 
well!” She rose and left the room, 
limping slightly, and they settled down 
anew in their places. 

“ Shall I number those?” asked Elinor, 
stretching out a hand toward the pile 
of slips before him. He shook his head 
and made futile marks with a pencil. 

“ Are you really going to Europe?” he 
asked in a low tone. 

Elinor, at the moment when his sister 
left the room, had seemed to gain a new 
sedateness, as if it were a veil between 
her and the man. 

“Tt’s a chance,” said she, “a _ possi- 
bility.” 

“You see,” he continued, “this has 
gone on so long—well, you are one of us, 
you know.” 

“Tt has been very pleasant,” she re- 
turned, conventionally. But the pupils of 
the brown eyes widened to black. 

“You are such a reasonable woman!” 
he broke forth, as if he made a confession. 

She drew a quick breath, and leaned 
forward slightly across the table. Now 
she also took a pencil and began making 
little marks. 

“What do you mean by a reasonable 
woman ?” she asked in a tone of tranquil 
interest. 

He had no difficulty in telling’ her. 
Things were quite apparent to him when 
they were apparent at all. He looked 
across at her brightly, with that smile 
which made him seem accessible, abound- 
ing in promises he could and would fulfil. 

“ Why,” said he, “you are like a man. 
Don’t mistake me, Your limits include 
the perfect feminine. You are a charm- 
ing woman. But you are the only wo- 
man who seems to me entirely reasonable 
in her habit of life. Sally, now! I 
adore Sally, but she’s full of subtleties 
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and withholdings. I couldn’t get along 
without Sally, but, bless me! we don’t 
speak the same language. And—I was 
engaged to a woman once. I was mighty 
uncomfortable.” 

“When it was broken ?” 

“No; while it was in progress, We 
didn’t accord. I was a commonplace 
chap, just as I am now. She was all 
emotion. That’s what I mean when I 
contrast her with you and call you rea- 
sonable. You could lead a man’s life, 
all work and no play. You’ve got work 
of your own.” 

“Yes,” said Elinor, rather listlessly, 
“T have work of my own.” 

“What I mean is, you wouldn’t let 
the course of life be broken by tempests, 
jealousies, emotions. You wouldn’t row 
if a man forgot to send you roses, or nag 
him into writing every day.” 

“Oh dear no!” said Elinor, brightly. 
“Tf I’d got to have the roses, I should 
expect them from some man who did 
remember.” 

This was not quite the logical sequence 
as Graham saw it. 

“Yes, of course,” he agreed. “ Only, I 
mean if a man said he cared about you, 
that would be the end of it. You 
wouldn’t expect vain repetition. Why, 
don’t you know how reasonable you are?” 

Elinor looked at him for an instant as 
if her mind made a perceptible pause be- 
fore a leap into some new position. Then 
she took her leap, and did it gallantly. 

“Yes, let us assume that I am rea- 
sonable.” 

A log in the fireplace fell gently, with 
the effect of easing itself. Graham leaned 
back in his chair and began talking, as if 
he let his mind loose luxuriously. 

“TI haven’t spoken of that girl for 
years—the girl I was engaged to. I sup- 
pose I was in love with her. It passed for 
that. But even now I think of her with 
such irritation— Well, I can’t describe 
it to you. Elinor—” 

Her face ignored this new usage of her 
name; none the less, she was throbbingly 
conscious of it. 

“ Elinor, she invaded me. She insisted 
on my keeping up all kinds of petty wor- 
ship and observances— I can’t describe 
it to you. I couldn’t do it. T’ve got to 
be I, if I do take a wife?’ He was even 
husky and querulous in his perplexity. 
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“Yes,” said Elinor, soothingly, “ yes, 
of course you’ve got to be you.” 

“We quarrelled.” There was a remi- 
niscent glee upon his face. “I don’t re- 
member what it was about. Actually 
I don’t. But I was so relieved. She dis- 
missed me. I felt like a boy let out of 
school.” He looked at her in whimsical 
apology. “I ought to have been ashamed. 
I wasn’t. I couldn’t be. I’m not now. 
I wanted my walking-papers, that was all. 
And I’d got ’em!” He rubbed his hands 
in a joy so irrepressible that again she 
smiled. 

“What about her?’ she asked—“ the 
woman? Was she glad?” 

“ She thought not, for a while,” he said, 
with the frankness of one to whom sim- 
plicity of statement makes the thing it- 
self quite simple. “She was rather pale, 
and they took her away to the sea. But 
in a year she married, and now Sally says 
she wears jet prematurely. But I don’t 
know what that indicates.” 

Elinor looked him in the face with the 
air of accepting a part. 
“ So be it,” said she. 

What then?” 

“Why, then,” he resumed, a trace of 
heat in his manner—“ then I want to ask 
you—” 

She was not ready. Her apparent mood 
changed as a flaw runs over the waves. 

“Don’t ask me anything,” she said, 
dominating him briefly—“ anything to 
take thought. I have a plan of my 
own.” 

He was ingenuously  disconcerted. 
Through these weeks of changing sum- 
mer weather she had betrayed neither 
moods nor desires. She had simply, as a 
visitor, shown a genius for fitting in. 
There was no hint of an irritating ab- 
negation in that attitude; she merely 
seemed to be interested in life as others 
wanted it, to an extent that brightened 
it into vividness and pleasure. 

“T am going,” said she, “to write a 
story. To be ealled ‘ The Book of Love.’ ” 

“When did you think of it? Just 
now at this moment ?” 

A shade of withdrawal passed over her 
face. It suggested that she might have 
little confidences with herself alone. 

“Oh, I’ve thought of it off and on! It 
is the story of a man and his wife. She 
has to express herself. He is inarticu- 
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late. She thinks married life is the ex- 
pansion of courtship. She disconcerts 
him. He meant to provide her with 
house and lands and suitable amusements, 
to cleave to her and his business. She is 
looking forward to romance every day. 
He is terrified !” 

Graham was regarding her with open 
suspicion. 

“You haven’t got that out of the 
story I just told you?” he asked. “ About 
the girl—and me?” 

“Oh no!” said she, demurely. “ That 
may have reminded me, but it’s a situa- 
tion I’ve come upon before. Your ease is 
not an isolated one. The wife isn’t a 
sentimentalist, mind you. She’s a solid, 
sane woman, with moving blood and a 
tendency to worship. And she worships 
this man.” 

Graham shook his head. 

“Oh!” said he. “I begin to be sorry 
for him. Women mustn’t worship. 
Men mustn’t either. They must form an 
equable partnership, and carry on their 
mutual work. Otherwise—well, I’ve been 
shipwrecked, and I know.” 

He was staring moodily into the fire, 
and she could caress him with that ma- 
ternal look, half indulgence, half tender- 
ness, which certain women give to men 
who seem to them like children, only a 
little dearer. 

“True,” said she, soberly, “and our 
woman speedily found that out. And be- 
cause she loved the man, she resolved .to 
become something different. But she 
couldn’t. None of us can. We ean only 
turn our vices into tools to work with.” 

“But she couldn’t make herself over,” 
he said, hopelessly. “ You own that.” 

“Oh yes, she could—outside! And he 
came home to dinner every night, and 
found an admirable soup, and just the 
kind of wife he wanted to serve it.” 

“T don’t like that man. He seems 
selfish.” 

“No, no! He was a dear good fellow. 
He was working for her all day long. 
Only he didn’t know she had her little 
hungers that could have been satisfied as 
easily as playing a game of fox and 
geese. The fox and geese might have 
bored him, but it wouldn’t have taken 
very long.” 

“ But the Book of Love?” 

“Oh, I forgot! Well, you see there 
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was a big tract in life, according to her 
fancy, and they’d only begun to explore 
it when courting-time was over. And 
now she didn’t dare to go there after 
dark, there were such beguiling things: 
only they were not real. The apples look- 
ed like apples, but they turned into dust 
on the lips—not ashes, but a light, fra- 
grant dust that is less than nothing. 
There were beautiful dances, but the 
dancers were hollow like _hill-wives. 
There were faithful fires always burning, 
but no one could warm his hands at them. 
There were little whispers that told no- 
thing, for certain whispers must be heard 
by two; and there were flowers every- 
where. But the flowers had no smell.” 

“But why? why?” said the man. He 
spoke like a child, and indeed he felt like 
one. For her voice, with its smooth sing- 
ing quality, had gone on as if she told a 
fairy-story, and the room, the glancing 
fire, and even he and she seemed a little 
unreal. They might have been the man 
and woman in the Book of Love. 

“ Because,” said Elinor, “the woman 
was made to live in a House of Love, 
where two creatures together build up 
something imperishable. I mean some- 
thing out of the spirit of life, which is 
more real than life itself. But the man 
didn’t know there was such a house, and 
the woman had to live in it alone. And 
that is unfortunate. The house gathers 
mould and ghosts.” 

“ Didn’t he love her ?” 

“Very much. But I can’t explain any 
more. Enter the Book of Love. The wo- 
man got very lonesome. -That untamed 
soul inside her beat against its bars, and 
suffered horribly. From a kind of hun- 
ger, you know! She could not help 
telling him she loved him, and to him 
repetitions were superfluous. She was a 
part of him, bone of his bone. His own 
bones did not need antiphonal pans. 
And so—it’s very simple—the woman got 
a book, and set down. in it all the things 
she wanted to say to the man and 
couldn’t. It was the journal of their pil- 
grimage together—only seen from the 
inside and not the outside, as he saw it.” 

“ And he found the journal ?” 

“Yes, I think he found it. But only 
after she had died.” 

“So he realized he never had known 
her at all?” 
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“Oh, he’d known all he wanted! She 
never deceived him. She was candor it- 
self, so far as she went. Only when he 
came home at night, instead of saying, 
‘I’m glad—glad—glad to see you!’ she 
said: ‘Oh, I’ve had such fun to-day! 
Want to hear about it?” 

“ But had she had fun?’ 

“Not particularly. Only it pleased 
him to think so.” 

“T don’t know whether I like that wo- 
man,” said Graham, gloomily. 

“ Oh, well, if you don’t, then you don’t 
like any woman! Only not all of them 
write a book.” 

Here Sally came back, and after an 
interlude of idle talking, Elinor left the 
room. The brother and sister sat silent a 
moment, and then Graham remarked, 

“Sally, I’ve been telling Elinor she is 
a perfectly reasonable woman.” 

“Oh,” said Sally, with cordial interest. 
“ How pleased she must have been!” 

“ And yet she seems to understand the 
other kind of woman too. But she is 
reasonable, isn’t she? Like a man!” 

“Oh, you dear fool!” murmured Sally 
to the ceiling. 

“What did you say, dear?” asked her 
brother, solicitously. 

“ Nothing, dear! Only we might have 
a snack of bread and cheese before we go 
to bed.” 

The next day began the writing of the 
Book of Love. Elinor sat at her side of 
the table while Graham delved at his, and 
bent over her paper in deep absorption. 
He found himself watching her, from 
time to time, and then refraining lest she 
be disquieted. But she had no eyes for 
him. The delicate antenne of her mind 
were stretching forth toward something 
quite outside his field of vision; and that 
mental isolation half bewildered him. But 
she only worked when Sally was taking 
her daily nap, or writing letters in the 
room above. Sally’s naps were longer 
now than they had been, her letter- 
writing more copious. Once Elinor flew 
up stairs in a tempest of remorse, and 
swooped down upon her where she sat 
happily by the window, her idle hands 
upon her lap. 

“Oh, Sally,” said she, contritely, “ you 
mustn’t stay away because I’m writing!” 

Sally did not combat the reason. They 
had long ago dropped civil platitudes. 
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“T like to, dear,” she said. “ You can 
write better down there.” 

Neither of them counted the man when 
they thought of solitude. They both 
knew the double ease of being with him, 
his fine, still presence. 

So the Book of Love went on from 
day to day, and Graham kept the silence 
of one who reverences a growing work. 
Elinor grew paler, and her hair, pushed 
back by that impatient hand, left her 
forehead careworn. That touched some 
unrecognized spring of tenderness in him, 
and one night, while they were working 
by the fire, he spoke. But it was not until 
he had stretched a hand across the table 
and laid it on the page she was regarding 
that he saw fine, anxious lines upon her 
face. 

“ You are tiring yourself,” he said. 

She looked up quickly, and seemed to 
throw aside some veiling thought. Here 
was her old frank self. 

“T am tired,” she said, “but not of 
this. I could write and write. It need 
never be finished. It leads everywhere.” 

“T wish I could hear some of it,” he 
said, wistfully. He had a great reverence 
for work spun out of the brain. It made 
him shy. : 

“Oh, you shall!” said Elinor at once. 
“Tt may not mean anything to you. It’s 
a little letter to women. And the women 
themselves might be angry because it be- 
trays too much; only they’ll know men 
—real men—don’t speak that language. 
T’ll read you a bit here and there.” 

Whereupon she began reading, quite 
gravely and impersonally, as if the story 
belonged to some one else: “*.... At 
first I meant to write this book so that 
you might some time see it and know 
what was in my heart. But that would 
hamper me. I should grow self-con- 
scious. So you shall never read the 
book, but I shall write it, like a letter, 
exactly as if you were to read it. I shall 
say You. It is so strange to live with 
you! I never get used to it. This dual 
consciousness, this incessant, unspoken 
interchange! When I first knew you, 
the fact of you walked like a ghost and 
broke my rest. My eyes would fly open 
at three o’clock in the dark spring dawn- 
ings, and my spirit would stare back 
almost affrighted at what called her. 
Then I would lie late into the morning, 


tasting the certainty that you were alive, 
and that it meant something quite unlike 
what it could mean to any one else, save 
perhaps your mother. I have mused over 
her holy vigils before you were born. 
She thought of her son. I think of my 
lover. To both of us he is a man-child. 
And the thought of you still starts awake 
beside me, like the preluding note of your 
presence. We are in the same house. | 
hear your voice, I see the look on your 
face; yet beyond and beyond all that is 
the subtile atmosphere of you now like 
the breath of your soul, like an aura. 
The unseen phantom of you walks besid 
me all day long.’ ” 

“That is very strange,” said Graham. 
“You probe too far. These are mys 
teries.” 

But Elinor sifted the pages and went 
on reading: “‘We live together, yet 
really we each live alone. It terrifies me. 
This is true, at least: that I must live 
alone because you don’t often care to 
come into my garden; and I watch you 
so hard to see what you want, that I 
think I shall always hear and come into 
yours when you call me. There is such 
an overplus in mine — weeds, flowers, 
sweet-smelling, strong-smelling! I don’t 
wonder you lose your way. But yours is 
a green field, with coverts for shade and 
springs where we need them. So I shall 
visit you there, though really I must live 
alone. When I first found that out, it 
seemed like not living at all. Then I 
said it is a part of my acquiescence, a 
part of your rights, the rights I accord 
you of my own glad will. Sinee that I 
have had my secrets from you. I think 
the reason chiefly is that I want to leave 
you free.’ ” 

“What does she mean by that?” 

“She tells on the next page: ‘Do you 
remember, in courting-time, how I moved 
from the back of the house to the front, 
so that I could see you when you went 
by to work, to your sister’s, back and 
forth a dozen times a day? I told you, 
and then I saw that I had conjured uj) a 
duty for you. You went past when it vas 
not the nearest way. You were patheti- 
cally anxious to explain the times when 
it was impossible to go. So I moved beck 
again. After that I had my tittle seerets. 
I wanted you to be free.’ ” q 

“ But what kind of secrets?” 
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“Oh, ultra-foolish things, done only 
by dotards or women in love! Stroking 
his coat when she found it hanging in the 
hall, adoring his glove because it kept the 
shape of his hand, writing him letters and 
tearing them up. Heavens! don’t ask 
me! But here she begins to see ghosts: 

“¢T am lonesome. I am almost afraid. 
When we first knew each other, I thought 
that spark, struck out in the darkness, 
would light the world. It did not go 
out. You love me. But if does not light 
lhe world. In the first days you were like 
a strong spirit, radiant, on fire. Shall 
you never be that again? The flower can- 
not open twice, but I thought the plant 
would bloom and bloom.’ ” 

“T eall this a kind of divine nonsense !” 
said Graham, his mind at bay. 

“So it is. I ean’t abide her myself. 
She’s a whimperer. I hoped to make her 
flesh and blood.” 

“ Never mind. Go on!” 

“¢  . . We women are children, dear. 
So are you, only you are a different kind. 
We have to be assure l, reassured, warmed, 
soothed, and tended. We cannot take 
things for granted. You must tell us 
even the deep things more than once. 
There are such timorous fibres in us, 
such hurrying pulses. If you were walk- 
ing in the dark with me, and I said, “I 

po 


am afraid you would speak to me. 


You would take my hand and treat me 
tenderly. Dear, do not let me be afraid.’ 

“¢ |. Your fighting is done out in 
the world. Our warfare is chiefly of the 
heart. Do not forget that. We are very 
strong in patience and endurance—yet 
very weak.’ 

a cae I am setting in order my re- 
membrances of the first days of love. They 
are packed away to be taken out when 
we are old, to muse on by the fire. The 
young will think: “ She has had her day. 
It is all over for her, and we are begin- 
ning.” But they will be wrong. It will 
not be over. While we sit there, I at my 
knitting, you at your book, my wise little 
soul will have gone away into her own 
house where no one enters. She will have 
spread her table and eaten her sacramen- 
tal bread alone. She will remember.’ 

“|. Sometimes I think if I were 
more beautiful, more compelling, I could 
draw you away from the appearance of 


things to what seem to me the things 


themselves. I do not mean more beauti- 
ful in body. I mean some lustre of the 
mind so fine you must perceive it.’ 

“¢ > . . You said the other day I want- 
ed life to be lived on tiptoe. Perhaps I 
do. I want it to be vivid, fragrant. We 
are here for so short a time. Even youth 


is so short.’ ” 

“Tell me,” said Graham, stopping her 
by a finger on her sleeve, “ are women al- 
ways unhappy ?” 

She sat still, acutely conscious of him 
and the hand he had forgotten. Suddenly 
she looked older, like a woman thrilled 
by emotions that burn to the centre, waste 
the heart and brain, and yet, being most 
vital, renew them gloriously. 

“Tnhappy?” she repeated. “ Many of 
them are not—reasonable.” A _ little 
smile quivered upon her lips, and now she 
looked at him. He forgot their talk, 
thinking only of her face. 

“You are tired,” he said. “Let the 
story go. Let anything go. Only don’t 
look like that.” 

“Tt’s the story,” said she. “ I’ve been 
thinking so hard. I am trying now to 
see how this woman can surmount the 
hostility between the male and female. 
She can surmount it, yon see, because 
she is imaginary. We can make her as 
potent as we please. 

“¢... I thought there was harmony 
between us, and that only. There is war- 
fare, everlasting strife. We are like two 
adoring, fighting souls bound in one 
flesh. We are drawn irresistibly, and yet 
every fibre of our inheritance pushes us 
apart. In the beginning, you pursued. 
When I stopped long enough to see who 
it was that followed, I recognized you 
and, I stayed. As soon as you found me 
irrevocably yours, you lost some vividness 
of pleasure. You had me; you missed 
the chase. At that point some women 
play a game. They pretend the chase 
may still continve. With you I ean pre- 
tend to nothing. When life grows keen 
like this, sharp in the nostrils, big as the 
heavens, there ceases to be a * game. 
Would you have the priest neglect the 
fire on the altar so that the worshipper 
may be surprised to see it newly lighted ¢ 
Nay, the fire shall be always there, so 
long as these hands ean tend it. There 
shall be no trickery.’ 

«“«<¢  . . But it is true: I am not sig- 


THE BOOK 


nificant to you, now I am with you every 
day. If my highest note responds in- 
evitably to yours, you do not call me. 
Surely you do not understand. You think 
I am attained. Dear, I am not attained. 
The soul is a growing creature. She is 
august. Cherish her, and she will repay 
you a thousandfold. Repulse her, drive 
her into fastnesses, and though you see her 
S¢ mblanee, you see her no more. She will 
give all she can. You may not even 
guess you lose her—but she may be lost.’ 

“«¢ . One of us two must yield. The 
tie between us can only be welded by 
one great compromise. It shall be mine. 
The woman is more plastic. Let her bend 
her nature to his need. It shall be mine, 
dear. I do it gladly.’ 

“Then after a long time she writes: 

“¢.) . IT begin to understand your si- 
lences. I understand all silence. Our 
spirits talk together in spite of us. I 
laughed aloud the other day, for I learned 
the secret of old married life. We see 
some ancient man and woman sitting by 
the fire, exchanging now and then a word 
or smile. They look benignantly at 
youth, and youth sees envy in the glance. 
That silence between them is ineffable. 
They have outgrown the need of speech; 
and by-and-by, when one leaf flutters 
down, the other opens its withered, 
trembling grasp and flutters after. They 
know what they know.’ 

“T hate that woman!” she cried. 
“Don’t you see how she has got away 
from me? I intended to make the book 
a record of a hidden love, and it turns 
into a disquisition on the eternal differ- 
ence between men and women, ‘The hus- 
band shall see the book. It won’t hurt 
him, for he’ll find her out. She’s a self- 
conscious prig, and he’ll be glad he’s rid 
of her. T’ll kill her off. She shall go 
down to the island to moon on a stormy 
night, and walk off the little bridge.” 
But there were tears in her eyes. She 
loved the woman, it was plain, only she 
was a little ashamed of the predicament 
wherein she found herself with all wo- 
mankind. Graham was regarding her 
somewhat wistfully. 

“TIT wonder,” he said, “if I’ve been 
wrong—if what I’ve thought was lack of 
reason in women is really something big 
and fundamental, something worthy to be 
fed? Have I been wrong?” 
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If he had asked Sally that question, 
she would have said, satirically : “ Wrong? 
Dear me, no! That isn’t possible.” 

But Elinor had nothing but gentleness 
for him, a tenderness matehing her com- 
prehension of him, the simplicity that, 
in the midst of his manhood, kept him 
still a child. 

“We don’t understand each other any 
too well,” she said, “ men and women. As 
for us—the women—those deep, appalling 
fountains of affection in us are all used, 
They are the springs that feed our life. 
Out of them motherhood is made, great 
patience, infinite service. Oh no, it isn’t 
wasted !” 

“T wish,” said Graham, haltingly, 
you would teach me these things.” 
She trembled a little, and as he looked 
at her it seemed to him that she was 
suddenly cold and unresponsive. 


be 


He went on: “I can’t imagine your 
going away. I want you to stay. I want 
you to marry me.” 

Her lips were tight. They made a thin 
pink line, and changed her face incredi- 
bly. “I am afraid—” she said, gently. 
“Tt is only fair to tell you—” 

“No, no!” he besought her in haste. 
‘There isn’t anvbedy else?” 

“T don’t mean that.” 

“Then think of it, consider it. Please! 
It seems like a great presumption, be- 
cause I don’t know anything about the 
things you know. Love—even the sound 
of it troubles me! But I would be good 
to you. I would not let you be sorry.” 

“T know! I know! Still, you don’t 
quite—read me. You say I am a reason- 
able woman—” 


“ 


It is your wonderful charm.” 
“ But there are some things no woman 
can take in a reasonable way. This is 
one. It is a very big thing. We women 
think it is the biggest thing in the world. 
And it presupposes—great love.” 

The man got up and paced the floor 
back and forth. His face was white, his 
lips were trembling. When he spoke, his 
voice shook. 

“Dear,” he said, “I don’t understand 
those things. I honestly don’t. It’s a big 
word—love. I’m afraid of it. I’m not 
afraid of you. You seem as immediate to 
me as my own hand. But that word and 
all it seems to imply—I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I can’t deceive you. I 
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can’t swear it. I can’t.” He was greatly 
moved. He seemed to himself to be fail- 
ing in some terrible challenge. Yet he 
must not fail. 

“No,” she said, gently. “ Of course 
you ean’t. You sha’n’t swear anything.” 

“It seems insulting to you,” he went 
on, tremulously. “ You are bigger, more 
wonderful than anything I ever imagined. 
[ am afraid of you; yet you are so dear 
that I am not afraid of you at all. 
There ’s nobody like you, nobody. ] 
should try so hard—all my life—to make 
you happy.” 

He looked like a boy, like the little old 
photograph his sister had upstairs. Onec 
when Elinor was alone in the room with 
the picture she had put it against her 
cheek. Some flooding impulse made her 
remember that now. She rose hastily. 

“We mustn’t talk,” she said. “ We’re 
friends, you know, the best of friends. 
Good-night.” 

“You can’t do it?” he asked. “ You 
can’t consider it ?” 

“ Don’t say I can’t do it. We_ecan’t do 
it. I couldn’t let you marry my kind of 
woman, no matter how innocuous she 
might seem. For if she didn’t turn out so 
reasonable after all—why, there’d have to 
be some little spark of madness in you 
to help you understand it. That sort of 
madness is a wonderful illuminator of 
dark corners.” 

She said good-night again in her old 
frank way, and he watched her up the 
stairs. He stayed very late that night 
over the fire, pondering about love as it 
seemed to other men. But he could not 
compass it. They evidently meant some- 
thing which looked to him very simple, 
and yet they had agreed to tangle it in 
a net of words. 

The next morning Elinor came late to 
breakfast, and found at her plate a letter 
calling her back to town. She handed it 
to Sally without a look of comment. 
They two were alone, for Graham, with 
some irresistible disquietude upon him, 
was walking to the island, to get his blood 
in tune for the day’s work. Sally read 
the letter, and passed it back. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose it had 
to come some time. But I hoped—” 

She stopped there, and Elinor made 
haste to speak. “T might as well take the 
morning train,” said she. 


So when Graham came back from 
the island he found luncheon ready, a 
shining house, such as houses are made 
for men who are much prized, but only 
Sally at the table. 

“Elinor has gone,” said she, when she 
found him pausing over the fish. 

“Gone? Where?” 

“Her uncle sent for her. He’s very 
much hypped.” 

“Well, what of it?) What does he want 
of her ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! What do we want 
of her? Elinor’s an ineurable habit, once 
you get used to her.” 

Graham stared at his plate, and then 
fell to and ate large quantities of 
luncheon. But he did not settle himself 
to work that afternoon. Sally saw him 
walking up and down the water-front 
where the sedge is g'orious, his hands be- 
hind his back. She smiled, and then 
sighed. It often seemed to her that peo- 
ple lost inealeulably, in life, through jack 
of brain. 

But that evening he took quite patient- 
ly to his papers, and Sally, lying on her 
sofa, read a novel intermittently and 
watched him. 

“What are you reading?” he asked her 
suddenly, in a pause of shuffling manu- 
script. She showed him the paper-cov- 
ered book. “How can you waste your 
time over trash like that?” he ended, frac- 
tiously. Sally had hardly seen him cross 
since he was a boy, and her heart ached 
for him. 2 

“Tt’s life,” she said, gently. “ These 
are real people.” 

“T suppose they fall in love ?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“Break their hearts over it?” 

“ Approximately.” 

“Pshaw!” He took up his pen and 
began to write. Presently he threw it 
down again, and went to kick a log into 
place. “I wish chimneys could be made 
to draw,” he said, savagely. “I hate a 
sulking fire.” But while he spoke, the 
flames were bellowing up the chimney, 
and Sally smiled. Yet the next instant 
she caught a little sigh, and whispered to 
herself, “ Poor boy!” 

He came back to his place, and she sank 
into her, reading. 

“ Sally,” said he, “what if we should 
go back to town ?” 




















She blew him a noiseless kiss, but her 
tone told nothing. 

“T thought you wanted to spend the 
winter here.” 

“T did, but—somehow it’s all different. 
I suppose it’s the frost in the air. I can’t 
work here. I want to get into my own 
study. It was 
“ A man 


Look at this lamp, even!” 


a shining splendor of good care. 
ean’t work under such conditions.” 

Sally laid down her book and folded 
her hands upon it. 


NOT COMPASS IT 


“T fancied,” she said, rather indiffer- 
ently, “I might like to wait to hear from 
Elinor. If she is going abroad, I’ll hurry 
back to town. If they’re not going, it 
might be she’d come here and stay awhile. 
I asked her.” 

“You did? Oh, well, very well, then!” 
He settled himself cozily to work. 
“There! the fire’s burning now.” 

Tt was three days before a letter came 
from Elinor, and then she knew no more 


ebout her prospects than before. The 
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letter itself was vaguely unsatisfying, 
and after Sally had read it aloud, Graham 
sat still, his legs stretched out to the 
fire. 

‘Is that all?” he asked. 

a 3, that’s all.” 

He got up and walked to the door. 
There he paused a moment, his great 
houlders bent a little under some un- 
seen weight. Sally was pitifully moved 
tor him, he looked so hurt and sorry. 

“When you write,” said he, “ask her 
if she has finished the Book of Love.” 

“What’s that¢—the story where the 
woman breaks her heart because her hus- 
band won’t make love to her?” 

Graham regarded her for a moment 
with eyes grown dark in wonder. He 
came back and sat down, viewing her 
with an unwinking curiosity. “Is that 
how it struck you?” he inquired. 

“Why, yes!” said Sally, carelessly. 
“| thought that was the gist of it.” 

Graham got up and strode out of doors. 
Ile did not stop until he was face to face 
with the waves rolling in on Red Island. 
Even they seemed to him less tumultuous 
than the affairs of men. 

Elinor referred to his question about 
the Book of Love, but rather imperson- 
ally, so that he could hardly decide 
whether the answer were intended for 
him alone. 

“ No, I have not finished the story,” she 
wrote. “ You see, I’ve got to kill off the 
woman, and I don’t know how to do it. 
I want her to fall off the little Red Island 
bridge, but I never fell off a bridge my- 
self, and I ean’t tell how it seems. Some 
stormy night, maybe, I shall take the 
train to Sedgmoor, and walk down to the 
bridge and do the act. It’s very shallow 
there, you know. Then Ill come splash- 
ing to your door to be dried off.” 

“Do vou think she meant that?” asked 
Graham, suddenly, a half-hour after Sally 
had read him the letter. 

“What?” 

“ About going down to the bridge in a 
storm, and tumbling off.” 

“Oh, I dare Say !” said Sally, eareless- 
ly. “ She’s equal to it.” 

It happened soon after this that the 
hunter’s moon came and bewitched the 
nights. They were like a more enchant- 
ing day, and so clear and warm that Sally 
covered herself close and lay in a steam- 


er chair on the piazza for hours, enrapt- 
ured with the time. Then a miracle hap- 
pened. Suddenly the sea began roaring 
so loud and so continuously that the 
sound came sweeping from Red Island 
over the river’s mouth to the mainland, 
and clamored at the door. There was a 
weirdness about its great disquiet, be 
cause there seemed to be no accompany- 
ing cause. The moon was clear in a 
cloudless heaven; there was no_ breeze. 
Yet the water roared without cessation, 
booming and breaking on the shore. The 
first night nobody in the house could 
sleep. Next day one of the fishermen 
talked stolidly about a storm at sea, and 
that night the clamor was unabated. On 
the third night Graham looked hollow- 
eyed and haggard. 

“las it kept you awake?” Sally asked 
him in a hushed voice, when they rose 
from their dinner table. He nodded with- 
out speaking, and the lines in his face 
contracted as if all the accustomed inci- 
dents of life might hurt him now. He 
got his coat, and Sally knew where he 
was going. She had driven down to 
Red Island that day, to see thé waves, 
and she hated the powerlessness of her 
state; she longed to go again to be deat- 
ened by that turmoil in the dark. There 
was a hush in the air of the house, like 
the strangeness of the night. Something 
was going to happen, and it stirred her 
blood to know he scented it as well as she. 

Graham struck out sharply along the 
sandy road. The moon was regnant in a 
crystal sky. In that flooding splendor he 
felt alone as he had never felt before. 
The rote of the sea called to him and 
made him the more desolate. He was 
bereft, undone, jn a universe onee filled 
with life, but now darkly hostile to him. 
He knew at last what seemed to him the 
wrong of being: to have been made to 
run inexorably in one narrow groove, and 
yet with eyes to see on either side the 
greater joys of others, even their greater 
tragedies. So he went on to the little 
bridge where the tide comes laving in, 
and where it lay that night in pools, re- 
sponsive in strange glitterings to the 
moon. The thought of Elinor had ached 
at his heart all day. Now it grew so keen 
that there were tears upon his cheeks. 
And strangely enough, they did not seem 
to be tears, but the wash of the wide sea, 
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ealling and calling beyond Red Island 
and making all things one. He under- 
stood the grief of creatures who know 
their mates too late, only to lose them. 
He shrank from the alien desolation of 
the universe when one strange yet poig- 
nantly familiar soul was not beside him 
in it. 

From the other end of the little bridge 
she came to meet him, in her big hat, her 
thick dark cloak. She walked up to him, 
and he saw her face, pale, yet somehow 
luminous in that silver shower.  In- 
stantly he thought of paradise as saints 
have pictured it, dim shores where our 
beloved come to meet us and every 
breath is balm. But all he could say 
was this: 

“ What made you come?” 

“The storm. The sea. Sally’s letter 
told me how it roared.” 

It was all like an ineffable dream with- 
out words. Graham put out his hands, 
and she as freely gave him hers. Then in 
that instant their cheeks had _ touched, 
their lips, and the great currents of un- 
seen life had mingled. 

“T can’t talk about it,” said the man. 

“ No,” said the woman. “I don’t want 
vou to talk.” 

“But if you knew Some natural 
dumbness gripped him and he paused. 
“Hear it,” he said, “the sea!” They 
listened, with one pulse. “ But why are 
you down here, after all?” he asked. 

“T came on the late train. I got to the 
house while you were at dinner, and I 
looked in at the window. I couldn’t go 


in. I was too glad. So I came down 
here and wished for you to come. | 
called you.” 

“T heard you, dear, I heard you, 
Elinor!” 

A fierce breath tore the word in two, 
and the woman put up her hands and 
laid them gently about his neck. She 
was smiling and erying a little in that 
way women have, and she spoke with 
great tenderness. 

“Oh, little son! don’t try to make love. 
Do you want me to live with you? I will. 
You said I was a reasonable woman. | 
am. Come home to Sally now.” 

Sally did not say very much when the 
two walked in. She hardly dared. There 
was an ineffable air of life and light and 
power about them, and she had a deep re- 
spect for denizens of brighter worlds. 

Elinor put away her cloak and hat, and 
went about as if she were no guest, but 
rather the spirit of the home. She asked 
for something to eat, and got it herself, 
because the maid was out; and she set a 
plate before Graham, and made him drink 
from her cup, while he looked at her with 
shining eyes. When they had eaten, they 
sat down by the fire together, and talked 
about staying all winter and finishing 
the anthology. 

“How about the woman in the Book 
of Love?” asked Sally from the door- 
way, on her way to bed. “ You killed her 
off, of course!” 

Elinor’s face flashed into a_ great 
beauty of heat and color. 

“No,” said she. “TI let her live 


My Kingdom 


BY WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY 


OR this is my kingdom: My peace with my neighbor. 


The clasp of a hand or the warmth of a smile, 


The sweetness of toil as the fruit of my labor,—- 


The glad joy of living and working the while; 
The birds and the flowers and the blue skies above me, 


The green of the meadows, the gold of the grain; 


A song in the evening, a dear heart to love me— 


And just enough pleasure to balance the pain. 
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A Perturbed Spirit 


BY MARY 


I 

DUN’NO’ ef you'll like your break- 
fast, Harriet,” said Lorinda Royce. 
“T’ve been tryin’ to manage so’s to 
use up everything before we get away. 
There was some rye muttins left over from 
vesterday, and I’ve been a-toastin’ ’em 
the best I could, and there’s just a mite 
all you'll be likely to eat—o’ that plum 

preserve Mis’ Bennet brought over.” 

She was to all appearances speaking to 
empty space. A small tray, neatly over- 
laid with a napkin, lay on a table near at 
hand. The toasted and buttered muffins 
were earefully arranged upon a china 
plate. The eracked teapot which she 
lifted from the stove poured its steaming 
draught into a fragile cup of old blue and 
white porcelain. At that moment a gleam 
of color caught her eye—the newly un- 
folded buds of a searlet geranium that 
had blossomed overnight in the window. 
She picked the flower eagerly, and laid 
it down among the other things upon the 
seantily furnished tray. It was the touch 
of daintiness that in her own mind at 
least lifted her homely service to a higher 
plane. 

“T wish vou would hurry, Lorinda,” 
sounded a querulous voice from an inner 
room. “Seems ’s if I should faint before 
you get things ready. I believe you’ve 
been looking over grandmother’s old 
china again, to see if you can’t surprise 
me with something.” 

“ Yes, I have,” said Lorinda, cheerful- 
lv, “and I guess you'll think this old cup 
was worth lookin’ for. Oh, do be care- 
ful!” as the cup shifted uneasily in its 
shallow saucer. “ You must set it square 
if you don’t want it to upset.” 

“ Tlave you saved any muffins for your- 
self?” asked the younger woman, grimly. 

Her sister arranged the pillows careful- 
ly and pinned a thick shawl about the 
invalid’s shoulders before replying. 

“No, I haven’t. I had my breakfast 
two hours ago. When we are settled in 
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some nice plac in the South, and there 
ain’t no cows to milk or chores to do, | 
can fix things different. You were asleep 
when I first came in this morning, or | 
should ’a’ made the tea before.” 

Harriet’s thin lips closed firmly, and 
then opened again. 

“T ain’t goin’ South, and you know it,” 
she said. 

* 1 don’t see how you can act so, Har- 
riet,” said Lorinda. “ I’ve got everything 
to rights so’s to be gone till spring, and 
the money’s in the bank waitin’ to bi 
used—and you a-sittin’ there and cough- 
in’ your life away in spite of all I ean 
do to prevent it.” 

ITarriet sipped her tea deliberately. Shi 
was a slight creature, with a pinched and 
faded sort of beauty, and her cold eyes, 
with dark hollow rings about them, be- 
spoke an immitigable stubbornness. 

we Why don’t you say something, Har- 
riet?” pleaded Lorinda. “ Be you goin’ 
to Florida or not?” 

“No, I’m not,” said Harriet, in a cool, 
even tone. “I’m not goin’ one step.” 

‘You just mean to stay and die here, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I do. I don’t want to go down 
there and live among poor white trash, 
and then when I die be buried in a waste 
o’ sand. Id like to lie, when my turn 
comes, in decent earth, such as my folks 
hev always been used to, and have myrtle 
and life-everlastin’ growin’ over me, the 
way I’ve always seen it.” 

“ How ean you talk so, Harriet?” said 
Lorinda. “If you go South you won’t 
dite; you'll get well. The doctor says so, 
and I guess he knows. If we can only 
get off before the worst o’ the cold sets 
in, you'll come back in the spring ez 
chirk as anything.” 

“TIow do vou know I will?” 

“You'd hev to, dear. It’s so mild down 
there—and there’s a sight o’ pine land, 
and the smell o’ pine is so revivin’ for 
weak lungs.” 
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“For goodness’ sake! you must be out 
o your head, Lorinda. Do you think 
I am goin’ all that long way, and spend 
such a heap 0 money, just to smell o’ 
pine? <Ain’t there pine woods enough 
right about here, without travellin’ a 
thonsand miles to find ’em, I’d like to 
know? Ef that’s all I want, you can 
bring some hemlock boughs right into the 


house, and stand ’em up about the room. 
I dun’no’ but I'd like tg she added. 

‘But you ean sit out-doors all winter, 
and you’ve only to put out your hand to 
pick the oranges,—and there’s mockin’- 
birds, and roses growin’ over the front 
porch till after Christmas. Mis’ Bennet’s 
been there—to the same place that we're 
a-goin’ to—and she was tellin’ me about 
it at Mis’ Gates’s funeral.” 

Harriet did not seem to hear. Her 
gaze was fixed contemptuously upon the 
half-emptied cup within her hand. 

“Seems ’s if you’re gettin’ stingier and 
stingier,” she 


me up into a coughin’ fit, | hope you 
feel better.” 

Lorinda sprang to the rescue of the 
tray, which tottered upon her sister’s 
shaking knees, and then held her firmly 
until the paroxysm had passed. The vio 
lence of the attack seemed to wrench and 
shatter the slight frame, and left her 
spent and exhausted upon the pillows. 

A momentary silence fell between them 
as Lorinda bent over the worn figure, in 
a passion of pity and helplessness. In 
the outer room the tall clock which had 
ticked away the lives of generations of 
Royces seemed possessed with an angry 
spirit of remonstrance. She could noi 
bear the sound of it. 

“You had rather stay here,” she con- 
tinued, desperately, “ in this draughty old 
house, in the very path of the north 
wind, and be snowed up half the winter, 
*thout a neighbor in sight, than to go 
where there’s green trees and flowers and 

some sort 0’ pleasant- 





said. ‘**How 
much tea do 
you allow to a 
drawin’ nowa- 
days? This 
tastes just like 
rinsin’s.” 

“We're a’- 
most out,” said 
Lorinda, “ but 
I thought 
could make it 
last till we got 
off.” 

“Who's talk- 
in’ about get- 
tin’ off? I 
sha’n’t get off 
this bed this 
winter. I told 
you so. before 
Thanksgivin’, 
and it’s the 
fifteenth of De 
cember now. I 
should think 
vou’d begin to 
see I mean it. 
I'm not goin’ 
to Florida- 
not a step! 
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ness all the time.” 
t “Yes, I had. You 
may talk, Lorinda 
Royce,” she gasped, 
“till you’re dumb. 
I sha’n’t go. Ef the 
Lord hadn’t meant 
me to stay here—in 
the draughts — He 
wouldn’t ’a’ 
put me _ here. 
I was born in 
this old house, 
and here I’ve 
always lived, 
and a_ pretty 
comfortable 
time I’ve had 
of it, consider- 
in’ till you took 
to pesterin’ me 
so. And now I 
sha’n’t be so 
ungrateful as 
to turn my 
back on every- 
thing I’ve 
liked, just be- 
eause I don’t 
feel so well as 
I did once. I’m 
satisfied where 
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things just as they are. I know when the 
fire-bushes ll begin to burn in the spring, 
and the lilacs to blow, and I don’t know 
anvthing about the new-fangled things 
you and Mis’ Bennet hev been talkin’ 
about. Apples are better’n oranges any 
day, and ez for mockin’-birds, I guess the 
thrushes are good enough for me. The 
sight o’ the hills, and the snow, and the 
sound o’ the wind—they do me good. You 
don’t know anything about it, Lorinda. 
I’d rather die hearin’ it than to live miss- 
in’ it some’er’s else. Besides, if I stay 
right here in bed, with the windows stuff- 
ed with eotton so as the air can’t get in, 
I'm just as well off as I could be any- 
W he re.” 

“ But suppose,” said Lorinda, hesita- 
tingly, “ you should get worse and worse, 
and by-and-by there wa’n’t anything more 
to be done but just to let ve die. Then 
what’s to become of me? I can’t get 
along without ye, Harriet, no ways,” and 
her voice broke. “ I shouldn’t know which 
way to turn, ef I was left here alone.” 

“When I am gone,” said Harriet, 
grimly, “ you can go to Florida.” 

Lorinda went out and closed the door 
behind her. UHarriet’s bed-room was on 
the ground-floor—a tiny square room with 
just space enough for a bureau, a chair or 
two, and a small old-fashioned bedstead. 
A wood fire burned cheerfully in the out- 
er room, and there were plants and a 
bird-cage in one of the sunny windows. 
The breakfast things were on a little 
table by another window. There was a 
bright rag carpet on the floor, and the 
vociferous clock swung its pendulum 
with wearisome monotony in one corner. 

There was a little tea left in the tea- 
pot, and as she mechanically poured it 
out she owned to herself that it was weak 
and the breakfast meagre. Every penny 
that could be spared had been used for 
months to swell the hoard that was to 
take them to Florida. The doctor had 
said that a change to a warmer climate 
would prokably save Harriet’s life, but 
argument and persuasion had been alike 
powerless to move her, and when the 
pressure upon her will became too strong 
for comfort, and the neighbors joined 
their urgeney to Lorinda’s, and the min- 
ister drove over from the adjoining vil- 
lage and labored and prayed with her, she 
betook herself to her bed, and refused to 


see any one but the long-suffering elder 
sister, who continued to tend her with a 
sinking of the heart and a tension of over- 
strained nerves that were pathetic to see. 

Neither of them had ever been a hun- 
dred miles from their native town. Years 
before, they had been left alone on the 
lonely hill farm, and there had seemed no 
other way than to work hard and get 
what return they could from their stony 
acres and the small orchard and garden. 
From the beginning Harriet had accept- 
ed her life and loved it, but Lorinda’s 
was a different nature, and she could 
not remember the time when she had not 
chafed and rebelled. There were mo- 
ments of wild discontent, when she hated 
the food she ate, the clothes she wore, 
the roof over her head, the narrow val- 
ley that shut them in from the great out- 
side world that endlessly called and eall- 
ed to her. The blood of many wandering 
Royees was in her veins, and sometimes 
she felt as though the eager soul within 
her must spurn the ground upon which 
she pressed her feet. Her whole life 
had been a consuming hunger for change; 
for some revelation of love and beauty 
greater than she had known. The thought 
of a journey with Harriet, of seeing new 
hills, new fields, and unfamiliar faces, 
was like a cooling draught to a thirst- 
ing spirit. For onee it must be right 
to spend and not to save—to enlarge her 
boundaries, to nourish her starving mind 
and heart, and save at the same time 
the one life that was inexpressibly dear 
and necessary to her own. 

But Harriet refused to recognize the 
necessity of any change. Lorinda’s per- 
sistent reiteration of the plan, and the 
covert preparations which she felt were 
going on in spite of her remonstrances, 





roused in her a stubborn sense of opposi- 
tion which nothing could overcome. Ev- 
ery day Lorinda asked the same question, 
to receive the same invariable answer. 
And the autumn passed—a smiling, radi- 
ant season that was balm to Harriet’s 
home-rooted soul. And the winter set 
in, and snow piled around the house, 
shutting in the passionate affection and 
unrest of the one sister with the fading 
life of the other. 

Once before, in a crisis hardly less 
vital, Lorindu had been made to feel 
the power of that unreasoning obstinacy 
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which was the poor substitute for force 
of character in Huarriet’s self-centred soul. 
It was when Deacon Gates had asked her 
to be his wife. At that time she was 
hardly past her first youth, but it did not 
occur to him that she was really young. 
She had the look which we associate with 
treasured inherited things, and resembled 
nothing so much as a family portrait 
that had become infused with life. This 
was partly due to her custom of wearing, 
for economy’s sake, the slightly remod- 
elled clothes of her mother and grandmo- 
ther. Ilarriet’s more nimble fingers could 
effect with like material an air of con- 
scious modernity that was curiously at 
variance with her staid, old - fashioned 
wavs. She had always been thought the 
prettier and more interesting of the two, 
her limited intelligence hiding itself be- 
hind a wall of brooding reserve that had 
the specious appearance of wisdom. 

It was this which led the deacon, when 
looking about for a second wife, to east 
his eve first upon Harriet, but a soberer 
second thought led him to offer himself 
to Lorinda. 

Ile was a kindly man, prosperous be- 
yond his neighbors, and his proposa} 
opened a pathway out of the region of 
vague longing in which her restless spirit 
lived and moved. A heavenly vista of 
unknown and untried experience stretch- 
ed before her. Something sang in her 
heart and laughed in her ears, but no- 
thing in her look or manner gave him 
a hint of this. She asked for a week 
in which to consider the matter and talk 
it over with Harriet. In her own mind 
was neither doubt nor hesitation. To be 
the object of a fostering care, to live in 
the finest house in the village, to know 
that life in what seemed to her its fortu- 
nate and desirable phases was not beyond 
her grasp, and, above all, to surround 
Harriet with daily comfort,—it was too 
good to be true, as indeed it proved. 

The deacon had proposed that Harriet 
sheuld live with them—a suggestion that 
was met on her part with an unqualified 
refusal. Lorinda could marry if she 
chose, but she should remain in the old 
house. It was not for one of the Royces 
to be a hanger-on of new people like the 
Gateses. She wondered that Lorinda 
should be willing to consider such an ar- 
rangement. In fact, before the week 


was out, no one wondered more than Lo- 
rinda herself, and the deacon’s offer was 
firmly and regretfully declined. To leave 
Harriet alone.was out of the question, 
and in the course of time the deacon 
chose a mate from a household whose 
interests were not likely to clash with 
his own. 

Harriet never thought of blaming her- 
self for this result, and had even been 
known to criticise Lorinda for failing to 
take up with such a chance while she had 
it. Neither did Lorinda blame her, but 
rather held that such a spirit of proud 
independence could not be less than ad- 
mirable, but in her own manner after- 
ward was just a soupcon of conscious- 
ness, as of one who had voluntarily let 
slip a golden opportunity. 


A few months before our story opens 
the deacon had been again bereaved. [1 
was in the early days of Harriet’s grad- 
ual invalidism that Lorinda heard of it. 

A neighbor passing by one morning 
had leaned over the fence to exchange 
tidings. He looked at Lorinda doubtfully 
as he yielded the news. The deacon had 
wanted her once, as everybody knew, and 
Harriet had come between them. He 
would not be likely to seek a wife in the 
family again. 

“He’s never had much comfort with 
his last wife, by all accounts,” said Har- 
riet, when the neighbor had gone. “I 
suppose you think that he'll be coming 
after you again now?” 

Lorinda stretched out her hands to the 
sunshine. They were gnarled and knotted 
with work, that she had done for con- 
science’ and loyalty’s sake, and that had 
made her old before her time. 

She thought of the dignified white 
house where her old lover lived, of the 
shaven lawn and well-kept premises that 
might have been hers, and contrasted it 
with the gray rambling old house that 
had long ago given its hostages to for- 
tune, and would presently, she felt sure, 
fall about their ears, and she laughed with 
a bitterness that penetrated even Har- 
riet’s absorbed consciousness. 

“T look like it, don’t I?” she said. “A 
weddin’-ring would look fine on these 
fingers; and do you think I’d fit into such 
clothes as Mis’ Gates used to wear— 
silks and lace and velvet ?” 
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Harriet looked at her furtively. “ Ev- 
erybody’s got to grow old. There ain’t 
she 


no way to help it, as I can see,” 
said. 

“Old!” said 
I’m old. 


to be, but I am marked and searred with 


“Tt ain’t that 
it ought 


Lorinda. 
Age is beautiful, or 


work—work that I needn’t ’a’ done, and 
that a common farm-hand could ’a’ done 
better.” 

“For the land’s sake, Lorinda!” said 
Harriet, wide-eyed and amazed. “ What 
made you do it, then? I always wonder- 
ed that you didn’t marry him. It’s what 
I should ’a’ done in your place.” 

Neither of them referred to the sub- 
ject again, and Lorinda’s habit of per- 
sistent courage reasserted itself the 
days wore on and brought the year near 
its end. By the middle of December the 
drifts lay heavily along the country roads, 
and she admitted to herself, as she watch- 
ed the gray wrack of cloud in the west- 
ern sky and listened to the sough of the 
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wind, that another week would be likely 
to make them almost impassable. 

The cup of tea which she had poured 
for herself remained untasted upon the 
table. Although the sun was shining, a 
few flakes, aimless and inconsequent as 
her own thoughts, were floating in the 
air. The clear frosty brightness of the 
early morning had given to a 
threatening chill that brought storm upon 
its wings—one of those slow-gathering 
storms that give warning of their ap- 
proach less by a tap upon the window- 
pane than by the soft intangible rustle 
of gossamer things that jostle each other 
in near aerial highways. Outside the 
window a silence wide-reaching as the 
horizon lay over the earth. 

To Lorinda’s imagination, quickened 
and stimulated with long anxiety, it was 
as if a great anguish were about to be 
born out of the hush. There the 
sense, common enough in the face of im- 
pending disaster, of a great withdrawal. 


place 


was 
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The pulse of humanity, warm and gener- 
ous as she had sometimes found it, even 
in her meagre life, no longer beat within 
touch of her hand. 

With a sudden despairing gesture, she 
threw up her arms, and clasped them 
above he head. 

‘IT don’t know,” she said, half aloud, 
“how I’m a-goin’ to bear it. I wish the 
house would take fire and burn down. 
I’ve a great mind to set a torch to it my- 
self. She’d hev to move then, and I don’t 
know of anything else that ’d start her.” 


II 

Before morning the lines of the river 
and the road were alike blotted out, and 
huge drifts billowed over the tops of the 
fences. In the violet distance the wood- 
lands loomed darkly, in patches of al- 
most inky blackness. When the day 
broke, Harriet turned her head upon her 
pillow and looked lingeringly over the 
long white slopes and the dimpling hol- 
lows that nestled at their feet. 

“Things seem a good way off, don’t 
they, Lorinda, after a snow-storm?” She 
spoke cheerfully, and there was an un- 
wonted brightness in her sunken eyes. 
“T suppose some folks wouldn’t like it,” 
she added, tentatively, “but I like to be 
cut off by a great storm. I don’t care 
whether it’s snow or wind or rain. It 
seems ’s though something had happened 
at last, and you’d got to stand on your own 
feet before the Lord A’mighty, same’s in 
the judgment day. I hope there won’t 
anybody break through the roads for a 
day or two.” 

Lorinda followed her glance along the 
ridge of the hills with a shuddering dis- 
taste, which she kept in check with some- 
thing of the stern repression she would 
have accorded a hidden sin. 

“Tf a thaw should come suddenly,” 
she said, “ we might as well be on a desert 
island 

But the thaw held off for many weeks, 
while days of clear crisp cold followed 
each other in quick succession. The 
packed and frozen drifts were like ada- 
mant under the feet, and Lorinda passed 
easily across the fields to the nearest 
village for necessary supplies. 

On one of these trips she drew the 
money which had been deposited in the 
bank, and earried it home with her. 


It brought her, in feeling at least, near- 
er the end in view to have it where she 
could count it over and lay her fingers 
upon it now and then; and then it might 
be convenient to have it where,-in a sud- 
den crisis, it could be used without delay. 

So long as the dry cold lasted, a por- 
tion of Harriet’s old vigor returned, and 
while she still refused to leave her bed, 
there were flashes of recurring interest in 
the work of the household, which suffered, 
she felt sure, in Lorinda’s hands. 

With the passing of the snow came the 
unseasonable warmth of languid days 
that sapped her hoarded strength and 
told rapidly upon her failing forces. 
Lying awake through the long nights, sh¢ 
could hear the boom of loosened thun- 
ders in the familiar hills, the cracking 
and rattling of icy chains as buried and 
hidden streams were broken from their 
fastenings. The wind shifted with a long 
sighing murmur that was passed from 
tree to tree and carried far into distant 
valleys. Everywhere the roads_ were 
blocked with melting snow, and the river, 
surcharged with the surplus of the hills, 
rose and overflowed the meadows. 

The sound grew by day and night, of 
rushing swollen torrents pouring down 
the mountain-side, and Lorinda moved 
about the house like an uneasy ghost, 
watching, in a half-shared loneliness, the 
oneoming and subsidence of the winter 
freshet. 

“Tt seems ’s if everything ’d been worse 
than I’d ever known it to be, just because 
I couldn’t bear to have it so,” she said to 
herself. “ More snow on the hills, more 
water in the valley, and now the bridge 
has been swept away, and I shall be com- 
pelled to go all the way round by Mis’ 
Bennet’s to get to town.” 

The pungent smell of moist brown 
earth blew in at the open door as she 
paused for a moment on the threshold. 
It reached Harriet in her little room, 
where she was waiting with a consuming 
impatience for her sister to leave the 
house. The old longing had sprung anew 
in her breast for a sight of the ‘neglect- 
ed garden and of the brook bounding 
over the stones at its feet. It would 
not be long now before the arbutus buds 
would prick through the mould on the 
edge of the wood, and shy wood-violets 
unfold in secret places. 
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She 


bolt 


putting 


-upright in bed, with 
her feet to the 
for 


degrees, 


sat 
eager haste 


floor 


stockings. 


and 
and with 
sueceeded in 


and groping about shoes 


By slow 


many rests between, she 
fully dressing herself, and thus equipped, 
sallied forth into the outer room. Her 
first adventure was in the direction of 
the pantry, where she looked carefully 
around, noting the impoverished larder, 
the nearly empty egg-basket, the dimin- 
ished number of milk-pans. 

“H-m-m!” she said. “So she has sold 
one of the cows. Two cows ’d never give 
such a scrimped mess as that!” 

She dipped a little from one of the 


SMOKE 





CONFRONTED HER 


pans with a spoon and tasted it eagerly. 
An armful of wood brought in with some 
effort from the wood-shed was added to 
the fire. Then she walked for a time up 
and down the room, straightening her 
stiffened limbs, weary with long inac- 
tion. The effort rested and refreshed her. 
Now and then she stopped to touch with 
pathetic affection the old furniture that 
was part and parcel of herself. 

“T should like,” she thought, “to have 
the old clock buried with me, and to hear 
it ticking in the other world,—and those 
old blue cups and saucers. I wonder if 
Lorinda ‘d think I was erazy if I asked 
her to put one in my hand at the very 
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end, when nobody could see? I sh’ll hate 
to go away and leave everything to folks 
that won't care.” 

She opened the door of a closet and 
took out a thick hood and shawl. When 
she had wrapped herself well in these, 
she stole out of the door around by the 
cinnamon-rose bushes, and found the path 
that wound down to the very edge of the 
brook. There were piles of rotting leaves 
in the hollows. A sharp February wind 
was blowing, but the sun lay brightly on 
the sodden earth, and touched the noisy, 
rippling water into a thousand gleams. 
In the distance was the crunching sound 
of wagon wheels as some one drove slowly 
by. Her small head was poised defiant- 
lv, and her thin nostrils dilated at the 
breath of the wintry air. She was a 
homely, prosaic figure enough, muffled 
from the cold, solitary, trembling with 
weakness, but there was the very essence 
of poetry in the thrill which moved her 
in this moment of silence and farewell. 

“T’ve said good-by,” she whispered as 
she moved slowly back to the house; 
“that’s one comfort, and when it’s too 
late I sha’n’t be feelin’ bad because I’d 
missed the chance.” 

The fire was smouldering in the stove 
when she reached the house. She cleared 
the ashes from the grate, and carried 
them to the wood-shed, hiding them care- 
fully in an old barrel in one corner. 
Then -she took off her outer garments, 
and returned them one by one to their 
accustomed places. Her breath came 
quick and fast, but her eyes were alight 
with indomitable resolution as_ they 
traversed the room in a final reeonnois- 
sance of its least detail. An old pitcher 
of quaint colonial pattern on a shelf 
above her head caught her eye. She took 
it down and held it curiously for a mo- 
ment, probing in its depths with shaking 
fingers, which presently abstracted a roll 
—thick, dull green, compact—which she 
thrust quickly into her bosom. Her lips 
were drawn together in a thin line which 
expressed an intense, immitigable disap- 
proval, and, spent as she was, she crept 
into bed half dressed, and waited to re- 
cover herself. 

Ill 

Lorinda, toiling up the hill with face 
set toward home, saw, as she glanced tow- 
ard the house, a little gray film of smoke 
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mount like a slender wavering shaft 
against the sky. Another and another 
followed it, circling at last in a continu- 
ous spiral over the roof of the unused 
wing. 

The ordeal of the last few weeks had 
wrought in her such a distrust of her own 
taculties that she half believed the ap- 
pearance to be a delusion. In the dis- 
tance a single figure driving toward her 
must have passed that way and seen no- 
thing amiss. A friendly neighbor, equal- 
ly oblivious, hailed her as she went by. 

“TIow soon do you think you'll get 
off?” she called. 

“T don’t know. I’m sure I don’t.” 

“ Ain’t Harriet any better?” 

“No, she ain’t. I can’t stop, Mis’ 
Todd. It ’most seems ’s if our house was 
on fire.” 

Mrs. Todd threw her apron over her 
head and hurried after her, but she had 
already climbed the low stone wall that 
bordered the highway, and was running 
across the spongy turf of the pasture. 
The pitch of the slope was so steep at 
this point that the dusky pall which hov- 
ered at the top was less evident than at 
a distance, but even so she hardly dared 
look up lest the sight should hinder her 
feet. 

In her first rapid glance the living- 
room looked much as usual as she lifted 
the latch and stumbled forward, but she 
had a subtle consciousness of almost im- 
perceptible disturbances. 

“ Tlas any one been here since I’ve been 
away 2?” she asked. 

“ Not a soul,” said Harriet. 

Lorinda sniffed the air, turning with 
a careful impartiality this way and that. 
“To you smell anything?’ she said. 

“Tt’s the sap comin’ out o’ the green 
hick’ry you filled the stove up with. I 
never heard such a sizzlin’ and splut- 
terin’ as there’s been.” 

Lorinda’s dilated nostrils continued to 
interrogate space. “ There’s something 
wrong about this house, and I’m goin’ to 
find out what it is,” she announced, with 
the air of one who had been driven to ex- 
tremity. At the threshold of the shed 
she paused for a moment irresolute. A 
cloud of dense, stifling smoke that extin- 
guished wall and rafter confronted her. 
Stirred by the fresh current of air, stal- 
wart tongues of flame leaped forward out 
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of the darkness, and gathered to them- 
selves other tongues and a_ thousand 
crackling, hungry, clamorous voices. The 
door closed with a bang as she fled to 
Harriet’s bed-room. 

“The house is on fire!” she cried. 
“You must get on your clothes at once. 
Do you hear? The house is on fire!” 

Harriet looked up with unmovable 
scepticism. She was not to be stirred 
by such ill-timed foolery as this. 

“ The house is on fire!” shrieked Lorin- 
da. “ On—fire! Will you get up?” 

“ No, I sha’n’t,” said Harriet. 

“ Oh dear me!” cried Lorinda, wringing 
her hands. “ What shall I do?” 

She leaned over the bed with a wild 
notion’ of taking her sister in her arms 
and carrying her bodily out of the house, 
but a glance at the rigid, determined face 
convinced her of the hopelessness of such 
an attempt. 

“ Fire!” she called; “fire!” But to her 
ears the words her lips framed seemed 
the most futile of sounds. 

“Dear Lord,” she was whispering in 
her heart, “ help me to save Harriet!” 

Help seemed as far away as though it 
were really in another world. Her feet 
flew as if they were winged; the tears 
were running down her worn cheeks. 
Some one came out of a far-away farm- 
house and waved to her in token of com- 
prehension. Men were running in differ- 
ent directions. If she had but known it, 
the flames were bursting by this time 
through the roof. Some one driving up 
the opposite hill, seeing the commotion, 
looked around, and promptly turned his 
horse about. 

It was Deacon Gates. 


It must have been soon after Lorinda 
left the house that Harriet, lying scorn- 
ful and silent in her place, heard a euri- 
ous and threatening noise. It might have 
been under her feet or over her head, 
but it seemed gradually to fold her in a 
circle of cumulative sound. 

She sat up that she might listen the 
more intently. Then, before her stub- 
born consciousness had quite waked to 
the reality of the warning, the light be- 
came darkness, and her little world of 
home and shelter was a thick, suffocating 
volume of impenetrable blackness. With 
one bound she leaped from the room. 


The outer door was reached in an instant. 
She could think quickly enough at last. 
The roar of the flames as the door clanged 
to behind her confounded her with their 
challenge of undeserved disaster. The air 
was full of flying cinders—the spirit 
of the old house reproaching her for its 
destruction. 

“It’s a judgment,” she said. “It’s a 
judgment on me for behavin’ so.” 

She was not conscious of cold. Her 
wiry thin figure, petticoated in red flan- 
nel, with a short dressing-gown of the 
same lurid hue, might have been a breath 
of the flame from which she was flying. 
Her slipperless feet scarcely touched the 
way-side mud that she covered in her 
wild retreat along the lonely road. 

The shock of the danger had the effect 
of a physical and moral regeneration. 
The old stubborn, implacable self might 
have been left behind in the burning 
house, such a great new comprehension 
surged within her of all tha: it had meant, 
to one of them at least, of loneliness, 
and of strenuous obligation to keep soul 
and body together, and every fibre shrank 
from the sharp pain of the disloyalty 
of the thought. 

Poor little crumbling house, with its 
precious aroma of long association, its 
inherited entail of affection vanishing like 
a breath before the wind! 

Lorinda, catching sight of the fan- 
tastic figure, and relieved of the heavier 
burden of her anxiety, sank by the road- 
side, and here Deacon Gates found her. 

The face was blanched and white which 
she lifted to his. 

“You’re clean beat out, ain’t ye?” he 
said, as he climbed down from the wag- 
on seat and helped her to mount to the 
place beside him. “ Been havin’ a pretty 
hard winter of it, by all accounts.” 

“ Yes, I have,” said Lorinda. 

He glanced at her with eyes in which 
pity and a slow sense of humor were min- 
gled. Then he looked gravely ahead of 
him for a moment down the road, but 
in that moment he made up his mind. 

“There’s a good deal of life left in 
Harriet yet, I sh’d say,” he remarked, 
casually. 

“T dun’no’ as it makes any difference 
now.” Her mouth closed firmly, the in- 
stinct of courage, like a quivering nerve, 
still alive within her. “The money’s all 
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burned up. Three hundred dollars— 
that I’ve ’most starved to save.” 

“You look it,” said the deacon, put- 
ting his arm about her. The neighbors 
were behind them and Harriet in front. 
There was no time to lose. “It ‘ll take 
Harriet, at the rate she’s travellin’, about 
three minutes to get here. I want things 
settled before she can speak. Will you 
marry me, Lorinda—Royce or no Royce ?” 

“ Yes,” said Lorinda, “1 will.” 

“ And there ’ll be no backin’ out or al- 
terations because Harriet don’t like it?’ 

“No, there won’t.” 

“You promise ¢” 


“T promise. To think,” she added, 
with a half-sob, “ of our talkin’ about be- 
in’ married, and her out there in this 
wind with nothin’ on her head!” 

“Well,” he said, easily, “I guess she 
won’t take cold. She’s exercisin’. Ef 
you'll get in,” he ealled, climbing down 
from the wagon again, “ mebbe I can give 
you a lift. Lorinda and I are goin’ to 
the minister’s to be married.” 

Harriet looked up helplessly. “I 
dun’no’ as I care,” she said. 

Lorinda laughed, but her pulses were 
beating to a rhythm that was like the 
clash of victorious drums. 


Interchange 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


HE oriole sang in the apple-tree; 
The sick girl lay on her bed, and heard 
The tremulous note of the glad wild bird; 
And, “ Ah!” she sighed, “to share with thee 
Life’s rapture exquisite and strong: 


Its hope, its eager energy, 


Its fragrance and its song!” 


The oriole swayed in the apple-tree, 
And he sang: “I will build, with my love, a nest, 
Fine as e’er welcomed a birdling guest: 
Like a pendent blossom, secure yet free, 
It shall hang from the bough above me there, 
Bright, bright with the gold that is combed for me 
From the sick girl’s auburn hair!” 


Then he built the nest in the apple-tree; 

And, burnished over, a ball of light, 

It gleamed and shone in the sick girl’s sight, 
And she gazed upon it wonderingly: 

But when the bird had forever flown, 
They bronght the nest from the apple-tree 

To the bed where she lay alone. 


“O builder of this mystery !—” 

The wide and wistful eyes grew dim, 

And the soul of the sick girl followed him— 
“Dear bird! I have had part, through thee, 

In the life for which I long and long: 
Have shared its hope, its energy, 

Its rapture and its song!” 
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The Newest Conceptions of Life 


BY CARL 


OT very long ago one of the stock- 

in-trade illustrations of the pov- 

erty or bankruptey of science, or 
of our ignorance in general, was the lack 
of any sort of notion of what is life. 
Probably in many circles it is so still. 
There are types of minds that find a cu- 
rious joy in ignorance, that cling to it 
tenaciously, for whom the riddle of life 
has always been a pleasant maze. 

The physical process of life is no long- 
er a riddle. It is possible now to define 
and describe life as precisely as, let us 
say, the making of bread or the brewing 
of beer. These illustrations have been 
chosen advisedly. If it be urged that we 
do not yet know what is fermentation, 
that we know as little of the working 
of the housewife’s yeast or the brewer’s 
malt as of life itself, there will be no 
one to gainsay. For, curiously enough, 
they seem one and the same thing. 

Physiology’s present answer to the old 
riddle is, very simply: Life is a series of 
fermentations. 

This conception, which represents the 
very latest results in biology, has, as any 
one might guess, not been reached at a 
bound. It has been gained by very slow 
steps. And incidentally this advance has 
served to show that fermentation, which 
once seemed so comparatively simple, is 
in reality a wonderful thing. Positive 
knowledge runs back only about sixty 
years. The beginning was with a French 
crystallographer. Not many, perhaps, will 
recognize under this designation the great 
bacteriologist Pasteur, to whom we owe 
the whole germ theory of disease. Yet it 
was precisely his studies of fermentation 
which led him to his immortalizing dis- 
covery of microbes; and it was in turn 
his study of erystals which led him to the 
study of fermenting malt. 

Pasteur started out to be a chemist. 
He took up the puzzling question of why 
one sort of tartaric acid will twist a beam 
of light out of a straight path to the 
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right, another sort to the left. One day 
he chanced to observe that a certain kind 
of yeast cells would thrive in the one 
medium, not in the other; this seemed 
to indicate that the structure of the liv- 
ing yeast plant was closely related to the 
queer actions of his right and left handed 
crystals. 

When, forty years later, that most 
fruitful career in the last century had 
closed, Pasteur, and those who followed 
his lead, had gone deviously and far. 
He, and they, had revealed the prevalence 
of these invisible fungus -like growths 
throughout the whole of nature, had 
traced the good and evil effects of their 
presence in the human body, in the air 
we breathe, in the water we drink, the 
food we eat, and had shown that some 
of these are the cause of disease. 

Yet Pasteur, on the crucial point, was 
utterly wrong. A_ single experiment 
served to overthrow the ideas toward 
which he had devoted a good portion of 
his life-work. Like many another, his 
mind seemed to rebel azainst mechan- 
ical or physical explanations of such 
phenomena as those of life. It was 
he who had revealed the intimate rela- 
tions of life and fermentation; chemist 
thougk he was, he yet shrank from a 
chemical explanation of both. 

For Pasteur, fermentation was always 
and ever a vital action, a product of the 
activity of living things. Chemical that 
product might be, but the process, never. 
A German savant, Biichner, came to 
the problem without this prejudice. He 
took a culture of these same yeast 
cells with which Pasteur had done 
so much, mixed them with a_ very 
fine, very hard quartz sand, then put 
the whole under enormous pressure. 
Of course the sand crushed the yeast 
cells to pulp. From this pulp flowed a 
sap, or liquor, which, carefully strained, 
produced exactly the same fermentive ac- 
tion as the yeast cells themselves. Ob- 
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viously fermentation is due to the pres- 
ence in the yeast plants of a chemical 
substance, which may be expressed out 
of them. Pasteur’s mysterious “ vital 
action,” then, seemed a myth. 

This decisive experiment derived es- 
pecial importance from the fact that it 
came as a sort of climax to a long series 
of researches, which had already disclosed 
the far-reaching réle of fermentive ac- 
tion. Long before the days of Pasteur 
two French investigators had succeeded 
in isolating from germinating grain a 
substance that seemed to possess almost 
unlimited capacity for splitting up starch 
into simpler compounds. Later it was 
found that the saliva of the mouth con- 
tains a substance possessing the same 
power. Its discoverer, not knowing much 
about it, named it ptyalin. 

Then came the discovery, in the stom- 
ach, of the substance familiar now to 
every one under the name of pepsin. It 
acts especially on the proteids, the meat- 
and egg-like foods. In the bile secreted 
by the liver was found another, whose 
work it is to make an emulsion of the 
fat foods, so that they may be taken up 
by the blood; the pancreas manufactures 
another, which completes in the intestines 
the work begun by the ptyalin of the 
mouth; and very recently it has become 
clear that the walls of the intestines 
themselves secrete a substance whose, of- 
fice is to complete the work of the stom- 
ach; which may explain why it is that 
dried pepsin from the pig’s stomach is 
not the dyspeptic’s digest-it-all that had 
been hoped. 

Like animals, the plants were found 
to contain similar substances; and of the 
same sort is the rennet which curdles 
milk, the active part of. brewers’ malt, 
and some of the powerful vegetable and 
animal poisons even. 

The common property of all of these 
peculiar substances is their ability to 
digest or split up quantities of the sub- 
stances they attack out of all proportion 
to their own mass. A given amount of 
the active principle of malt will, for ex- 
ample, break up a million times its own 
weight of sugar. 

So close was the resemblance in their 
effects of these near-related families of 
substances to the ordinary fermentation 
of yeast cells, and the microbes, that they 


came to be called the soluble or formless 
ferments, as opposed to the organized 
or living ferments, the bacteria and 
fungi. French workers patriotically call 
them diastases, after the parent discov- 
ery; Germans prefer enzymes; others, 
zymases. 

It fell to Biichner’s admirably con- 
ceived experiment to disclose the identity 
in principle of all these fermentive ac- 
tions—in a word, to demonstrate that 
they are alike due to specific substances, 
the ferments. Half a century of toil- 
somely gathered materials was that day 
fused in a unified body of knowledge. 

Meanwhile, almost in the same year, an 
ingenious young Frenchman, Gabriel 
Bertrand by name, made a curious ob- 
servation that was most upsetting. From 
the days of Lavoisier’s celebrated ex- 
periments, more than a century old, the 
physiologist had been led to regard the 
taking up of oxygen and the giving off 
of carbonic-acid gas by the lungs and in 
the cells as the simple play of chemical 
mechanics, a mere question of the vary- 
ing pressures at the surface (the lungs) 
and the interior (the cells). The ordi- 
nary method of manufacture of commer- 
cial oxygen from the air was supposed 
to be identical. Bertrand found that one 
condition for the taking up of oxygen 
by the lungs was the presence of a 
specific substance, which was itself un- 
altered, could be destroyed by heating or 
by various acids and poisons, temporarily 
rendered inactive by ether and other 
anestheties—in brief, comported itself 
exactly as a ferment. Destroy this fer- 
ment, you cannot breathe, you will die. 
Bertrand named it, accordingly, oxydase. 

But the idea that a ferment was neces- 
sary to seize the oxygen in the lungs 
and hand it over to the red corpuscles of 
the blood, that, in short, even so simple a 
process as respiration was, at base, a sort 
of fermentation, was, to physiologists, 
most untoward. But to a few a glimmer 
of the truth must have come. 

But a difficulty stood as a gulf. Just 
as the single experiment of Biichner’s 
on yeast cells meant certainly that every 
form of fermentation by microbes, fungi, 
or other living things was due to a specific 
chemical substance, so did Bertrand’s 
discovery foreshadow the belief that all 
vital actions are in the nature of fer- 
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mentations. But fermentation is de- 
structive. Nothing could be more firm- 
ly based than that. The ferment of malt 
splits up the sugar into aleohol and ear- 
bonie acid; the pepsin of the stomach 
breaks down the albuminous foods into 
simpler molecules, peptones, ete.; so all 
through. On the other hand, side by side 
with the incessant destruction which is 
one of the two most striking character- 
istics of the life process, is incessant 
construction. Before catabolism there 
must be anabolism. Indeed, the destruc- 
tion, the analysis, is death rather; it is 
the upbuilding, the synthesis, which is 
life. But a constructive ferment was a 
plain contradiction in terms. 

Scientific nomenclature, or rather 
scientific short-hand, is a little forbid- 
ding at times, and so it was that Croft 
Hill’s bold announcement, three or four 
years ago, of the discovery of “ reversible 
zymohydrolysis ” was not starred in large 
type in the publie prints the next morn- 
ing. But this young Englishman had 
shown that a constructive ferment exists; 
or rather that under given conditions the 
destructive action of the ferment is re- 
versible. 

When starch, or dextrine, is submitted 
to fermentation by the malt enzyme, 
it is hydrolyzed—that is to say, split— 
by taking up water, into one of the sim- 
pler sugars, glycose. But if the resulting 
product is not removed, the action soon 
comes to a standstill. Add more starch, 
it will begin again; but add to the quan- 
tity of sugar, and the reverse process 
is begun; the glycose is converted into 
starch. The enzyme, then, is able to 
rebuild the molecule it has pulled apart. 

More recently a German chemist, Cohn- 
heim, has found a yet more striking ex- 
ample. Under the influence of one fer- 
ment, an extract of almonds, amygdaline, 
may be broken up into sugar, hydro- 
eyanie acid, and the essence of bitter 
almonds. Another ferment, that of malt, 
again, will put these products together 
to form the original compound. Sti!l 
other of these curious jacks-of-all-trades 
seem able, in many eases simply by the 
extraction of water, to solder together 
the simpler food products into that high- 
ly complex protoplasm which Huxley 
named so-well the physical basis of life. 

Ts the reader a little staggered at the 


multifarious activity of the ferments ?— 
let him compress his vision so that he 
may take note of what goes on in the 
space of the hundred-thousandth part of 
a needle’s point. That is the size of the 
cells of the liver—there are millions and 
millions of them, absolutely identical, 
alike in form and function. In the va- 
rious compartments of these invisibly 
minute workshops at least ten or twelve 
distinct ferments have been found, manu- 
facturing various kinds of sugar, and 
acids, and urea, and bile, and color stuffs; 
they take up varicus poisons and render 
them harmless, bind up the acids with 
diverse substances to form others more 
complex, and in the mean while must see 
that they themselves get a proper supply 
of food, and water, and oxygen, and that 
all these are churned up in a state proper 
to assimilation. 

What is true of the liver seems equally 
true of all the other glands and organs 
of the body—the kidneys, the spleen, the 
pancreas—and for each of them there 
may be a dozen or more distinct ferments, 
each with a special and appointed work 
to do. Even the brain and the nervous 
system have their specific ferments, and 
these are certainly necessary to, if they 
do not actually share in, the processes of 
sensation and thought itself. 

In brief, for every vital function, a 
ferment. That is the latest word of bio- 
logical chemistry. In broader terms, the 
sum of activities we collectively call life 
is a series of fermentations. 

Naturally the very first question is, 
what are these ferments, these enzymes 
or zymases or diastases? That is the 
biochemical problem of the hour. So 
far they have utterly baffled inquiry. 
Their activity seems bound up rather 
with the peculiarities of their atomic 
structure, of their chemical architecture, 
so to speak, than with any mystery of 
ingredients. They are compounded of 
the simple elements of water, air, and 
carbon. It is how these are put together 
that is so puzzling. 

But the solution is not far off. Some 
German chemists, Bredig and others, 
have been able very closely to imitate 
some of the ferment actions by means 
of solutions of very finely divided metals, 
such as platinum and gold. Professor 
Loeb and Professor Albert P. Matthews, 
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of the University of Chicago, have been 
especially interested in these problems 
too, and report the production of en- 
zymes not normally found in the organ- 
ism. This is a step further. We may 
learn of the chemical synthesis of an 
enzyme any day, and that will be but 
the prelude to the manufacture of life 
in the laboratory. 

If this seems hazarding much, let it 
be noted that such faith in no wise im- 
plies the chemical synthesis of puppies 
or chickens; not of figs or thistles even. 
In the present state of our knowledge the 
step from a coral polyp to an oyster, for 
example, let alone a human being, the 
number of whose brain cells alone out- 
runs the number of people who dwell upon 
this earth, is immeasurably greater than 
from a piece of coal tar to the coral polyp. 

But this close pressing of the most 
intimate secrets of life has another im- 
plication of far more interest to the men 
and women of to-day. The matter I 
touch on now is so extremely new that 
it has been reached, so to speak, only by 
the outermost line of pickets. Here and 
there men of lively and daring imagina- 
tions, such as Newton and Faraday had, 
have caught sight of it, but their pre- 
visions seem as bizarre to their fellows 
as to the layman who reads and dreams 
merely. It is, in brief, that perhaps all 
the processes of life are reversible— 
growth even; that under given condi- 
tions the oak might become an acorn, 
the grown man a child, the adult organ- 
ism led back through the _ successive 
stages of its developraent to the prim- 
itive germ from which it sprang. 

Recent research has shown that every 
step in the process of assimilation, or 
nutrition, is presided over by a special 
ferment. And what we call growth is bu‘ 
cell division, a mechanical splitting up of 
one cell to form two, when, through an 
increase in size, the cellular equilibrium 
has been broken. This process, endlessly 
repeated through long years, builds up 
from a single parent cell the tall figure 
of the giraffe, the huge bulk of the whale, 
the chalk beds of England, or some vast 
reef of coral in the Pacific. 

The discovery by the English chemist 
Hill that the active enzyme of starch 
fermentation was reversible, the discov- 
ery by the German, Cohnheim, of a fer- 
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ment which will undo the work of an- 
other, give earnest of the day when, the 
mode of action of the ferments being as 
well known as the working of rennet 
in the making of cheese now, the action 
of the cellular ferments may be reversed 
at will: the fabric they have reared would 
go down piece by piece, the separate parts 
shrink, coalesce, decrease, until, perhaps, 
naught remained save a formless clot of 
jelly-like stuff—the jelly of life. 

Are these but Faust dreams? No; 
rather a simple statement of fact. On 
a miniature scale at least one or two 
such instances are known. A plant-like 
little affair, Campanularia, living and 
developing normally in the water, un- 
dergoes an amazing transformation sim- 
ply upon being brought into contact with 
some solid substance. First the little 
buds or shoots along its extended arms 
or branches begin to retract, and finally 
disappear; then the arms or branches 
themselves slowly draw in, until only 
the trunk or body remains; finally that 
too shrivels little by little, until this well- 
developed organism, having a_ perfectly 
distinct and characteristic form, has been 
reduced to an inchoate huddle of gelatine- 
like stuff that can no more be thought of 
as Campanularia than the Temple of 
Diana might be inferred from the heaps 
of mouldering stones about its site. 

But remove this formless mass from 
contact with the solid substance, and re- 
store it to its normal conditions—the 
huddle begins to take on shape, to extend, 
to grow, to throw out its arms, and from 
these again the little fingers shoot out. 
Large as life and twice as natural, one 
beholds Campanularia again. Nor is 
this recession and redevelopment a mere 
mechanical unfolding and refolding, like 
unto some of the ingenious affairs de- 
vised for conjurers; for the formless 
mass of primitive substance may be turn- 
ed over, shaken up, and altogether so 
differently placed that the idea of a re- 
appearance of the old form with exactly 
the same parts is untenable. It is a 
wholly new Campanularia, whose struc- 
ture and shape and parts are not due sim- 
ply to its internal organization, but, so 
far from that, are so much a direct re- 
action to external forces and conditions 
that the point where the regrowth shall 
begin may be fixed at the will of the ex- 
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perimenter. In plainest word, this bit 
of protoplasm is almost potter’s clay, to 
be moulded to what shape he pleases. 

Here the sole condition of reversibility 
in the evolution or devolution of this 
organism appears to be that of contact. 
What may be the vital, or, in more pre- 
cise phrase, the molecular processes which 
determine this curious spectacle lie as 
yet far beyond the ken of the biologist. 
But that slowly yet surely he will pene- 
trate the mystery is beyond doubt. Once 
gained —the magie word, the wizard 
wand, which shall eall forth or banish 
form, structure, parts, or organs in the 
lower types of life—shall he not rise pro- 
gressively in the seale, until perchance all 
life phenomena shall be within his con- 
trol_—until it will be within his power 
to “take life in his hands and play 
with it ”? 

That day may be distant, but mean- 
while there is one phase of the problem 
that seems nearer to our day and time. 
That is, the realization of Ponce de 
Leon’s quest of prolonged youth. Arrest 
of growth, the stunted plant, the deform- 
ed or undeveloped child, the idiot, the 
cripple, the prematurely senile—are these 
not too familiar to our daily view? Yet 
why should the mechanism of nature, 
so seeming sure, turning out a thousand 
perfect specimens, slip so sadly with the 
thousand-and-first? We know in part, 
and ean in part control. An impoverish- 
ed soil, consumptive or otherwise dis- 
eased tissue, lack of sunlight and air— 
these are the producers of the physically, 
mentally, and morally maimed. With 
nareotics and poisons we may stop de- 
velopment, whether it be that of a plant 
or a child. : 

But what may be arrested may per- 
chance be influenced in other ways. We 
have seen how the whole drift of present- 
day physiology is to reduce life to the 
connected and concerted play of the fer- 





ments. The identity of the two processes 
holds in most unexpected ways. Heat 
and cold, chloroform, the poisons, the 
toxins secreted by the virulent microbes 
even, act upon the test-tube fermenta- 
tions of the laboratory in precisely the 
same way as upon the living organism. 
Even the curious ferment-like solutions 
of fine platinum and gold may be “ poi- 
soned,” “chloroformed,” or “ killed,” as 
if they were alive. What is dis-ease, mal- 
action, and death for the one is the same 
for the other. 

It seems to be clear, too, that the con- 
dition of growth, whether of a grain of 
wheat or the germ of a man, is the pro- 
duction, or appearance, of distinct en- 
zymes—ferments—at each stage. Cessa- 
tion of growth must mean the disappear- 
ance or lapse in activity of these special 
enzymes. What we call growing old 
seems merely a series of destructive fer- 
mentations. It is probable that these 
are present from the beginning—that 
throughout all life there is a struggle, 
so to speak, between the two; that in 
some sense, as Professor Loeb once re- 
marked, death is a physical agent, the 
material antithesis of life. 

If the action of the malt enzyme upon 
starch is reversible, so is that of the fer 
ments which convert the active tissue, 
the living protoplasm, into the relative- 
ly dead fatty, or connective, or cartilage, 
or bone tissue—the characteristic, as the 
great Russian biologist, Metchnikoff, has 
shown, of advancing years. As the dis- 
covery of the constructive ferments gave 
at last a clew to a complete account of 
the whole life process, so to those who 
have closely and reflectively followed the 
development of biochemistry the discov- 
ery of reversibility in fermentation may 
in time disclose the reversibility of the 
life process: the more concrete phrase, 
the arrest of death, the prevention of old 
age, the preservation of youth. 
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BY ARTHU 


I 
HERE was some consciousness that 
Epsom Downs were noted for a 
certain horse-race that was called 
“the Derby.” White structures that 
might be grand stands and stables were 
visible on the hill. 

But, in point of fact, Epsom Downs 
means to me merely a little shallow green 
vale, where I lay and heard the esxurch 
bells ring in the steeple of Headley, and 
looked at the ploughed field opposite and 
the fog creeping up from: Leatherhead. 
It was the beginning of a week of heavy 
fog in London, when the middle of the 
street at noonday was a blind solitude, 
and all the country-side around was dim. 
Along the ploughed field was a road eall- 
ed the “Roman Road,” because the Ro- 
mans made one there, when Romans were 
Romans. It looked no different from 
any other road. A bicyclist climbed it, 
pushing his wheel. At the other end of 
the shallow vale a foot- path went up 
along the edge of the woods. The woods 
overhung it, a tall hedge shut it in, and 
three bearded vagabonds there were cook- 
ing a stealthy meal. The Romans and 
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the bicyelist would probably have under- 
stood each other; the Romans would have 
admired his wheel, and the bicyclist their 
road; but I seemed to prefer the foot- 
path and the vagabonds. 

The bells of Headley were speaking of 
mystery and seclusion. Theirs was the 
only sound on the downs, except the 
sound of more distant bells; and for the 
village itself, seeing that we entered and 
left it by field and forest path and across 
the heath, I could not say whether or 
how its highways connected it with any 
worldly information. One of them seem- 
ed to circle about among the hills and 
come back again to Headley, and the 
other was observed going off into the 
miniature wilderness of the heath. The 
church stood up maternally among its 
flock of graves. The living villagers 
might be restive, their dwellings strag- 
gle out on adventurous highways, but 
it was their habit in due time to come 
and lie down quietly beside their church, 
and mimic its steeple and roof humbly 
with their head-stones and mounds. The 
field and forest path led past the church 
to an inn, where the restiveness of the 
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villagers was concentrated at the bar, 
where the landlady rapidly confided to 
us that business was good, that her 
daughter had nearly died of a fever, that 
her husband liked farming better than 
innkeeping, being a domestic man who 
found innkeeping over-social. 

I tind a “down” to be defined as an 
open plain; a “moor” as a marsh, bog, 
or fen; a “heath” as a place overgrown 
with heather and other shrubs. From 
dim memories of Anglo-Saxon I should 
have supposed that “heath” meant a 
high place, and that the shrub took its 
name from the place. The moors some- 
times run to marsh and bog, and are 
sometimes dry and even; heather seems 
to grow anywhere it is allowed to with- 
out respect of names. Words mean the 
things they stand for, and environ- 
ment counts for more with them than 
he redity. 

You know what the moors are by look- 


ing at them and footing their desolate 
breadths. And in the same way you may 
know that “downs” are not plains at 


all, but high, smooth, swelling hills, and 


mainly unenclosed pastures for sheep. 
The South Downs and North Downs are 
two parallel ranges of hills running east 
and west between the Thames Valley and 
the Channel. The South or Sussex 
Downs are generally treeless, often hea- 
therless, great green-turfed chalk hills. 
Gilbert White fancied that there was 
something “ analogous to growth in their 
gentle swellings and smooth funguslike 
protuberances, their fluted sides, and 
regular hollows and slopes, that carry 
the idea of vegetative dilation and ex- 
pansion.” Probably it was they that 
fixed the type and more specific meaning 
of the word, for the ridge of the North 
Downs of Surrey and Kent runs much 
to forest and heath, but the localized 
use of the word here, as in “ Epsom 
Downs ” and “ Leatherhead Downs,” falls 
on places that have the South Down 
features. 

Heath and forest lie between Headley 
and Box Hill, and Box Hill is a point 
on the edge of the North Downs that 
looks down steeply on Dorking and the 
valley of the little river Mole. 
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Under the brow 
Of some steep mossy hill, 


Keats wrote toward the end of “ Endym- 
ion,” and appears to have been thinking 
of Box Hill, inasmuch as he was living 
at the foot of it: 


For by one step the blue sky shouldst thou 
find, 

And by another, in deep dell below, 

See through the trees a little river go 

All in its mid-day gold and glimmering; 


and the Mole is a stream of further note 
in English poetry, because it was thought 
to flow singularly underground at a dis- 
tance below Dorking. It gave a ready 
simile to a moral. There was the name, 
indeed, to prove the fact. Michael Dray- 
ton, in that curious old guide-book dis- 
guised as an epic poem and hidden under 
the title “ Polyolbion,” seemed to think 
the precedent of Alpheus and Arethusa, 
his submarine pursuit and emergence in 
Ortygia, a further proof; much as a 
Latin quotation was once thought a 
sound argument, provided the quantities 
were correct. But the Mole does not flow 
underground, only dries up in droughts 
and soaks into the chalk fissures. <Ac- 
curacy is of so little importance in art 
that the discovery seems nothing dis- 
astrous to English poetry. The Mole 
had its dry joke upon the poets, and 
Dorking was early dedicated to humor, 
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made ready for Tony Weller and _ the 
“Marquis of Granby.” 

There is a romance and a realism of 
humor, as of tragedy, love, sorrow, and 
the workings of fate. Is not fat-sided 
laughter as welcome to our dreams as a 
castle in Spain? So is Falstaff an ideal, 
and Tony Weller no other than a roman- 
tic person. His waistcoat, top - boots, 
erimson shawl and complexion, are his 
fixed qualities, as the cloak and sombre 
eyes of your gentleman pirate. He has 
an atmosphere and Arden as truly as the 
melancholy Jaques or a shepherd in a 
pastoral. He is a sublimated driver of 
coaches. By looking down on human anx- 
ieties he obtains philosophy, illustrations, 
analogies, as of desperation with oysters 
or pickled salmon, of misanthropy with 
the keeping of turnpike gates. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Discourses, 
observes that no one can make art out 
of nature who has not gained “the idea 
of the perfect state of nature,” which 
enables him to see something better than 
anything that is visible. Tony Weller 
is not a "bus or coach driver, but the 
ideal of the perfect one. Toward this 
ideal the London *bus-driver is observed 
to be struggling to this day. He too 
looks down on the tumult of the passing 
show, and interprets it to strangers. His 
voice too is husky, his complexion raw, 
his comment illustrative. And yet he 
is but imperfect. 
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A number of public-houses in Dorking 
have a superficial resemblance to the 
“ Marquis of Granby.” Most picturesque 
of inns is “The White Horse.” The 
great house and park of Deepdene, that 
borders on Dorking, are known to fame. 
But we pushed on that day toward Leith 
Hill, of which we knew no more than 
that it was one of the highest points of 
southern England; toward Cold Harbor, 
of which we knew no more than that it 
lay hard by Leith Hill and had an inn. 
The road climbed slowly between hedges 
and blackberry - vines, whose late fruit 
made us linger. Groups of children 
passed. The packs on our backs were 
subject to their mocking. The cut in 
which the road ran grew deeper and over- 
shadowed with trees. One might find 
the view again by climbing twenty feet 
of the bank, if by “ view” is always to be 
meant distances. 

I do not know why one should climb 
a bank to look at distances, instead of at 
any growing thing, or composition of 
shine and shadow, that the eyes may 
take pleasure in without seeking or anx- 
iety—brown earth of the steep bank, the 
smutted face of the child who rolled 
down it and sat in the ditch on the edge 
weeping, or the narrow vista of the deep- 
eut road dark with its vault of woods, or 
the brown bird who went murmuring 
along in the pendent brambles, talking to 
himself, as meditative people are apt to do. 
I am not sure but it is better any summer 
day to bury one’s face in the grass tian 
to climb hills to look at views that from 
two different hills are more alike than 
are two different square feet of meadow- 
grass. For these near things are full 
of fierce life, of struggle and power, 
while those distant seem lifeless or 
sleepy, and the thoughts they bring are 
more tenuous, inconclusive, without stir- 
ring germs. 

Two little climbing valleys on either 
side of the ridge of which Leith Hill 
is the highest point meet at the top 
and make a notch, and in this notch is 
the village of Cold Harbor. There is a 
rumor—it may be an authoritative fact 
—that the name comes from the custom, 
in days of walled towns, of having some- 
thing with a roof beyond the town, where 
the traveller who arrived after the gates 
were shut at sunset might find a shelter 


for the night. There are a number of 
villages of this name in the land, and 
possibly they will all be found in the 
neighborhood of old towns like Dorking. 
It seems to imply that the harborage was 
apt to be not too comfortable. 

3ut of Cold Harbor on Leith Hill it 
may be said that the air is fresh and 
windy, that the villagers seem to draw 
water from a common faucet, that a 
large, heavily bearded, and cordial clergy- 
man is often to be met with in the street, 
and that, if the inn is full, and you ask 
the innkeeper what lodgings are those 
that are kept by a good woman who 
looks like an underdone apple dumpling, 
you will find the harborage comfortable 
and warm enough. There will be mut- 
ton-chops if you like, a loaf of bread, 
a pint of bitter beer, and a slab of yel- 
low cheese, a fire in the grate, and a 
padded invalid-chair that is fitted as well 
to simple weariness. Then, if you have 
a book of good verses, or any book that 
has something to say and an identical 
way of saying it, why, let the world go 
pocket its sorrows and the night entertain 
its own ghosts. 

II 

On the summit of Leith Hill stands 
a square stone tower to celebrate the 
view. They say you can see twelve coun- 
ties, but the fact does not seem to ex- 
pand the mind. They say you can see 
the Channel on a clear day, and you will 
be better off if the day is misty. All 
who speak of Leith Hill speak with en- 
thusiasm, and have reason, for the hill 
drops suddenly some eight or nine hun- 
dred feet, and from its base goes out a 
wide plain, green and sleepy and dim, 
with rows of willows and poplars to fol- 
low its streams, steeples to stand above 
its villages, with meadows and highways 
and bridges. <A railway train creeps soft- 
ly across it now and then, trailing a 
cumulous stream of smoke, and goes into 
its tunnel in silence. It is the England 
that one knew long ago in little steel- 
engravings connected with birthday vol- 
umes, with the “ Princess ” or the “ Idyls 
of the Round Table,” and all the melodi- 
ous Tennysonian knights and ladies, who 
are not even so much men and women as 
Sir Thomas Mallory left them. Their 
medievalism is of the thinnest. They 
are modern enough to keep company by 
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LOOKING DOWN TOWARD WOTTON HOUSE 


un idealized railway train. But there 
is some mistake about those rough-and- 
tumble tournaments, that slaughter of 
chance acquaintances, that reckless be- 
havior of married queens. They must 
have disliked such things too much to 
practise them, and must have mainly 
liked to ride in unrelieved nobility of 
mind through the avenues of well-ordered 
trees and by winding rivers and villages 
with steeples. Gilbert White  ealls 
church spires one of the “necessary in- 
zredients in an elegant landscape.” It 
is well for the landscape to be misty. 
Why care to see twelve counties or the 
Channel ? 

Partly by following the wheel tracks, 
partly by losing them and trusting to 
fortune, we came down into a narrow 
wooded valley, with a little brick and 
plaster village about a pond. And down 
the long strip of meadow-land in the 
middle of the valley could be seen tiny 
pond below pond, and finally the many 
roofs of a manor-house among the trees. 
And the village was stated to be named 


Friday Street, and the house was the 
“Wotton House” of John Evelyn, the 
diarist, who first remarked that twelve 
counties could be seen from the top of 
Leith Hill. 

John Evelyn was a fortunate man, but 
I seem to infer that his good fortune was 
much of it of his own provision. He 
lived comfortably through troubled times, 
times of importance and of change, and 
took an interest and some part in them. 
At the beginning of the Civil War he was 
a law student, and went sagaciously 
abroad to escape doing what he calls 
“unhandsome things,” namely, taking 
oath to the “ Covenant” against his con- 
science, and lived seven or eight years 
in France and Italy with pleasure and 
improvement. Toward the end of that 
time he married a girl of thirteen, who 
grew up to be a more than satisfactory 
wife, and brought him his house at Sayes 
Court on the Thames and a good estate. 
He had various governmental employ- 
ments after the Restoration, and lived 
at ease in the respect of men. At some- 
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what over eighty years he inherited his 
ancestral place from his elder brother, 
this “Wotton House.” Oddly enough, 
part of the property at Sayes Court, now 
in the thick of warehouses and London 
docks, is in some litigation at the present 
time connected with his will. He left 
that part of it to the state on condition 
that a ship for the navy should always 
be building there. No ship has been 
built there for some years, and it is ex- 
pected to revert to the state, unless it 
belongs to a rival heir. 

Evelyn is not as his friend Pepys. 
There is but one Pepys’s Diary, and no- 
thing resembling it. If a man intends 
to keep an eternally fascinating diary, 
he would best begin by being an oddity, 
and Evelyn was not an oddity. But he 
was naturally endowed with good for- 
tune and sagacity, and this would seem 
to have been Cowley’s opinion of him as 
well. “ Happy art thou,’ Cowley address- 
ed him 
Happy art thou whom God does bless 
With the full choice of thine own happiness ; 
And happier yet because thou’rt blest 
With prudence how to choose the best. 

In books and gardens thou hast placed 
aright 

Thy noble innocent delight; 

And in thy virtuous wife, where thou dost 
meet 

Both pleasure more refined and sweet, 

The fairest garden in her looks, 

And in her mind the wisest books. 


Fortunate, too, in the poet who so 
addressed him. Yet it ought not to be 
so difticult to write like this: 

In books and gardens thou hast placed 
aright 
Thy noble innocent delight; 
The fairest garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wisest books. 
I do not think it is difficult in itself, 
if one could come to this simpler attitude 
toward poetry, toward metrical expres- 
sion, in which it would seem to be but 
a very excellent and natural way of say- 
ing things. I think there are many who 
might write like this, and be worth while 
instead of being worth nothing at all, 
if they did not feel it necessary in the 
act of writing verse to write in a more 
rapturous and visionary way. Cowley 
had no great equipment. His Pindarie 
odes seem quite lifeless machines. When 
he said simple things he was apt to say 
them choicely. 

Evelyn had this fine recipe for a happy 
life, namely, curiosity, a taste for gar- 
dening, and enough larger employment 
to give a sense of solidity. His literary 
reputation in his own day came from his 
Silva, or book on forestry. A lane runs 
down the valley from Friday Street 
through the woods that he loved and 
lamented over near the end of the Diary. 
The great hurricane of the fall of 1703 
blew down a thousand of his trees. “I 
am not able to describe it,” he wrote, 
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“but submit to the pleasure of Almighty 
God.” This was the storm that Addison 
referred to in his famous simile of the 
Angel of the Storm, “Such as of late 
o'er pale Britannia passed”; Macaulay 
thought it was this reference that made 
the simile vivid and therefore famous, 
rather than any value in the simile it- 
self. And now Evelyn’s Wotton House 
is still owned and occupied by one of his 
name, with the same taste for curiosities, 
to judge from the squatting kangaroos 
behind the stables and the Indian buf- 
falo; his woods have grown again, and 
the wind that blew them down is still 
commented upon; his will is causing 
litigation the current year; men still 
read his Diary and find him a pleasant 
companion. Surely he had good fortune 
even beyend his own providing. 

About half of the present house seems 
to be of late construction. The older 
part is overgrown by masses of ivy. The 
beautiful quiet gateway may be of his 
time,, but the garden is not of Evelyn. 
His hedges must have had a more sculp- 
tural look. His ideal garden compre- 
hended “knots, trayle work, pastures, 
compartments, borders, banks and em- 
bossments, labyrinths, dedals, cabinets, 
cradles, close walks, galleries, pavilions, 
porticos, lanterns, and other relievos of 
topiary and hortolan architecture, foun- 
tains, jettos, cascades, piscines, racks, 
grotts, eryptae, mounts, precipices and 
ventiducts, gazon theatres, artificial 
echoes, automato and hydraulic music.” 
These are brave words. Gardening that 
ean be ealled “topiary and _ hortolan 
architecture” is another matter than 
hoeing weeds. 3ut the old artificial 
gardening has a theory and an argument 
that are not at all absurd. When Peter 
the Great came to London to learn ship- 
building, he rented Sayes Court in order 
to be near the docks. He was a disastrous 
tenant. He used to ride his horse through 
Evelyn’s sculptural hedges in shaggy 
humor and contempt of trim artifice, and 
Evelyn obtained £150 from the govern- 
ment to soothe his feelings and replant 
his hedges. But Peter was no standard 
of taste. The artificial gardening was 
an endeavor to make the garden as well 
as the house a habitation, to put the wil- 
derness, the unknown and unlimited, 
farther away, to surround one’s self with 
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comprehensible things and definite forms. 
Untamed nature, it said, fills the soul 
with wonder and doubt. Man creates 
peace for himself by cleanness, by order. 

Beyond Wotton House we found the 
Guildford highroad, and went on, think- 
ing of Evelyn, of fortune and gardening, 
of the advantages of such sanity as his 
and its limitations, through a string of 
villages — Abinger Hammer, Gomshall, 
and Shere—where men sat in the sun 
before tavern doors nursing pots of ale; 
and we came to where the highroad 
divided, and one road went up hill toward 
Alsbury Heath and the downs that lie 
above Guildford. There was a long pool 
not far aside from the road, called The 
Silent Pool, worth lingering by in com- 
pany with one or another of the divinities 
of “Il Penseroso,” because of the green 
stillness of the place and the blackness 
of the torpid water. An old moss-grown 
brick pavilion stands at one end. The 
leaning trees meet over the pool. 

In fact, Evelyn might be called a spe- 
cifically sane man. He did not like, with 
Sir Thomas Browne, to lose himself “ in 
an O Altitudo.” Sanity is defined as a 
sense of limitations. To aspire infinitely 
makes for madness. Greek art, they say, 
was firm and safe and calm; it made 
itself happy within its limitations, and 
therefore was saner than the art of the 
thirteenth century, that evidently strove 
to escape limitations, making itself un- 
happy with its infinite desires. It would 
give wings to its roofs and cause its 
pillars to leap. It cut stone into wander- 
ing tendrils, fashioned windows that are 
like explosions, and threw heavenward its 
wild pinnacles. It mocked its own beauty 
while it fashioned it. The gargoyles grin 
and put out monstrous tongues, the 
saints have staring eveballs and mis- 
shapen limbs, and a sadness is over it all. 

I was once told of an overheard con- 
versation between a man and a woman 
who were inmates of an asylum. He 
asserted and explained his manorial 
rights over the island of Manhattan and 
adjacent shores; and she remarked, 
cheerfully: “That’s your twist. All of 
us here are twisted somewhere. That’s 
why we’re here.” The man considered. 
“Oh! What’s your twist?” and a great 
trouble came into her face, and she said, 
“T don’t know.” 
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We seem to have come to a habit of 
alternation, between doing artificial gar- 
dening in ourselves in search of peace, 
and breaking through its sculptural 
hedges to stare at wild nature in wonder 
and doubt, to find this same troubled 
melancholy and harking to confusion, the 
same basal uncertainty as to what is real 
and what is vision, or whether there is 
truly any difference between them that 
is as basal as the uncertainty. We are 
all queer, save thee and me, and thee 
and me are a little queer, “all twisted 
somewhere,” and ’tis thought “ that’s why 
we’re here.” It seems a well-precedented 
theology, this theory of an asylum, where 
a majority arrive incurable, and the rest 
have a chance of being selected for an 
immortal sanity in the which they shall 
be “firm and safe and calm.” 

It is pleasant to have manorial rights 
over the island of Manhattan and one 
or two islands in the sunset with their 
adjacent shores, to build white palaces 
among familiar hills, to hear conversa- 
tions in brooks, to become virtuous by a 
wish, and high-souled with unnatural im- 
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punity. All quite mistaken, and no 
doubt there would be advantages in san- 
ity. Was there ever a risen spirit who 
mourned for old times when its pros- 
pects were curious and uncertain, and 
heaven not so familiar? A poet has late- 
ly prophesied that the ruler of the mil- 
lennium will so treat of details that the 
millennium shall appear to each person 
the fulfilment of his private fancy: 

To every heart I will its own dream be. 


The poet would have given his faith 
another halo if he had added that no one 
would ever know his own dream too well. 

Breasting the hill road is efficient to 
shake off the brooding moods of the 
Silent Pool. Good eitizens of Guild- 
ford were strolling with their children 
there in the late afternoon, seeming to be 
pleased with the prospect of their pos- 
sessions, the green world and the fulness 
of it, and the nestled roofs of their old 
town. It seemed a favored and pros- 
perous town, with a ruined castle and a 
railroad, and close over it one of the 
finest of the Surrey Downs. 

















Evolution and the Present Age 


BY (the late) JOHN FISKE 


T has now for many years been a mat- 

ter of common remark that we are 

living in a wonderful age, an age 
which has witnessed extraordinary mate- 
rial and intellectual progress. This is a 
mere commonplace; but it is not until 
we have given some close attention to 
the facts that we realize the dimensions 
of the truth which it expresses. The 
chief characteristics of the nineteenth 
century may be said to have been, on the 
material side, the creation of mechanical 
force, and on the intellectual side the 
unification of nature. Neither of these 
expressions is quite free from objections, 
but they will sufficiently serve the pur- 
When we consider the creation of 
mechanical force, it is clear that what 
has been done in this direction since the 
days of James Watt marks an era im- 
measurably greater than that of the rise 
or fall of any historic empire. It marks 
an era as sharp and bold as that era 
which witnessed the domestication of 
oxen and horses far back in the dim pre- 
historie past. 

For ages man could control only such 
mechanical foree as was supplied by 
his own muscles, eked out here and 
there by the rudest forms of lever 
and wedge, roller and pulley, such as 
they are found in the absence of tools, 
or perhaps by the physica! strength of 
his fellow-men if he were so fortunate 
as to control it. But a time came when 
man learned how to turn to his own 
uses the gigantic strength of oxen and 
horses, and when that day came it was 
such an era as the world had never be- 
fore witnessed. So great and so mani- 
fold were the results of this advancement 
that doubtless they furnished the prin- 
cipal explanation of the fact that the 
human race developed so much more rap- 
idly in the Eastern Hemisphere than in 
the Western. 

Another stage was marked by the smelt- 
ing of iron, and another by the invention 
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of writing, the latter being on the in- 
tellectual side of progress an equivalent 
for the acquisition of ox and horse power 
on the material side. Now this inven- 
tion of writing seems very ancient, for 
the city of Nippur contains tablets which 
may be 8000 or 9000 years old, yet which 
are perfectly legible for modern scholars. 
The interval is not a long one when mea- 
sured by the existence of the human race, 
yet it naturally seems long to our un- 
taught minds, because it includes and 
eontains the whole of recorded human 
history. Here we come upon one of the 
things which the doctrine of evolution 
is doing for us. It is altering our per- 
spective, teaching us that the whole of 
recorded history is but a narrow fringe 
upon the stupendous canvas along which 
the existence of humanity stretches back, 
and thus profoundly modifying our view 
of man in his relations to the universe. 

The next epoch- making change ex- 
perienced by mankind after the dawn of 
civilization was the invention of the 
steam-engine by James Watt. 

The impulse to this stupendous ‘n- 
vention was given by Joseph Black’s dis- 
covery of latent heat, one of the first 
long strides that were made into the region 
of molecular physics. From Black and 
Watt down to the latest discoveries in 
electricity there has been an unbroken 
sequence of achievement, and its funda- 
mental characteristic has been the crea- 
tion of mechanical force or motor energy. 
This has become possible through our in- 
creased knowledge of the interior con- 
stitution of matter. 

The most striking fact about this vol- 
untary creation of motor energy is the 
sudden and enormous extension which it 
has given to human power over the world 
in innumerable ways. It has been well 
said that our world at the present day 
is much smaller and more snug than the 
world in the time of Herodotus, inas- 
much as a man can now travel the whole 
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length of the earth’s circumference in 
less time than it would have taken Herod- 
otus to go the length of the Mediter- 
ranean; and not only in less time, but 
with much less discomfort and peril, and 
with fewer needful changes of speech. 
This is very true, but it could not have 
been said a hundred years ago. The 
change has occurred close upon our own 
time. Politically, it gives to a nation like 
our own, spread over 3,000,000 square 
miles of territory, such advantages as 
were formerly confined to small states 
like the republics of ancient Greece, or of 
Italy and the Netherlands in the Middle 
Ages. Not only have numerous petty 
manufactures, formerly carried on in 
separate households, given place to gi- 
gantic factories, but the organization of 
every industry has been profoundly modi- 
fied by railways and telegraphs. 

Sut there are other ways of creating 
motor energy besides utilizing the ex- 
pansive force of steam. Almost hand in 
hand with the development of the steam- 
engine has gone the progress of electric 
discovery, from Galvani and Volta to 
Faraday, calling into existence a num- 
ber of astounding inventions and intro- 
ducing us to a new chamber in the tem- 
ple of knowledge, of which we have doubt- 
less barely crossed the threshold. 

Yet another method of creating motor 
energy is through chemical processes, one 
of the earliest of which was the invention 
of gunpowder four centuries ago; but dat 
the close of the eighteenth century a new 
era set in, and chemistry entered upon a 
career of achievement too vast for the 
imagination to compass. In my own 
mind familiarity has not yet begun to 
deaden the feeling of stupefied amaze- 
ment when I reflect that scarcely a cen- 
tury has elapsed since Dr. Priestley in- 
formed mankind of the existence of oxy- 
gen. At the present day man has created 
in the laboratory more than 100,000 dis- 
tinct substances which never existed be- 
fore, and never would have come into 
existence but for the human mind. We 
are now able to deal with 100,000 kinds 
of matter which were absent from the 
world, of our great-grandfathers. These 
new material creations have their prop- 
erties, like other kinds of matter. They 
react upon incident forces, each after its 
peculiar manner. They are useful in 


countless ways in the industrial arts, 
they furnish us with thousands of new 
medicines, and here and there they en- 
able our spiritual vision to penetrate a 
little farther than formerly into the 
habits and behavior of the myriad swing- 
ing and dancing atoms that, taken to- 
gether, make the visible world. 

We have now to consider what I called 
the chief characteristic of the present age 
on the intellectual or spiritual side, name- 
ly, the unification of nature. I said at 
the outset that this phrase is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and perhaps we might 
substitute for it the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. At all events, I wish to point out 
that the doctrine of evolution amounts 
to pretty much the same thing as th 
unification of nature. B 

Every achievement in science has con- 
sisted in pointing out likenesses that had 
before remained undetected. Every 
scientific inquirer is on the lookout for 
such likenesses. What Newton did was 
to show that throughout the world of the 
solar system certain things go on exactly 
as they do in your own parlor and kitchen. 
Whether it be in the next street or out 
on the farthest planet, it is equally true 
that unsupported bodies fall, and that 
things whirled try to get away. I say. 
then, that Newton’s discovery was a great 
step toward the unification of nature; 
it was the first decisive step in the dem- 
onstration that the universe is not one 
thing here and another thing there, but 
is animated by a principle of action that 
vields similar results wherever you go. 
Newton expressed his law of gravitation 
in terms that were universal. The wonder- 
ful discovery of spectrum analysis by 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen in 1861 has shown 
that the whole stellar universe is made up 
of the same chemical materials as those 
with which we are familiar upon the earth. 
A part of the dazzling brilliance of the 
noonday sun is due to the vapor of iron 
floating in his atmosphere, and the faint 
lyminosity of the remotest cloudlike 
nebula is the glow of just such hydrogen 
as enters into every drop of water that 
we drink. But this is not quite the whole 
story. The study of spectrum analysis 
has shown that the most deeply indi- 
vidual and characteristic attribute of 
any substance whatever is the number 
and arrangement of the lines and bands 
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which it makes in the spectrum. You 
cannot say of iron that it is always black, 
for you have often seen it red, and occa- 
sionally, perhaps, white; nor can you 
say that it is always cold or hard; and 
if it has weight invariably, that is no 
more than ean be said of other things 
besides iron. But whether black or white, 
hot or cold, smooth or rough, hard or 
soft, iron is that substance which when 
heated till it is luminous always throws 
upon the spectrum the same elaborately 
complicated system of lines and bands, 
which are different from those that are 
thrown by any other substance. The 
revelations of the spectroscope, therefore, 
show that in all parts of the universe 
the interior constitution of matter is the 
same, and that its manifestations in the 
forms of light and heat are of the same 
character and conformable to the same 
physical laws. There is-not one science 
of mechanics for the earth, or one kind 
of optics for Sirius, or one law of radia- 
tion for Jupiter, but from end to end of 
the visible universe the same laws hold 
sway, and the fundamental principles of 
action are the same. 

Not only is it true that the same phys- 
ical laws hold good throughout all space, 
but also throughout all time, as far as 
the farthest stretches of space and time 
that science can reveal to us. These are 
points of singular interest, inasmuch as 
our solar system is by no means station- 
ary in the universe. It has long been 
known that our sun is flying through 
space with enormous velocity toward the 
region which we call the constellation 
Hercules, carrying with him his attendant 
planets with their moons. The revolving 
year, therefore, never brings us back to 
the place where it found. us, but to a 
point many millions of miles distant. It 
is interesting to be assured that no matter 
how long this continues, we may depend 
upon the beneficent uniformity of na- 
ture’s process. 

The unification of nature in point of 
time has been the work of the nineteenth 
century, and especially of its geologists. 
When it was first proved that the age of 
the earth is not 6000 years, but many mill- 
ions, there was a tendency to suppose that 
in earlier ages the agencies at work in 
modifying the earth’s surface must have 
been far more violent than at present. 


It was quite natural that people should 
think so. The changes which geology 
revealed were apt to be mighty changes. 
Layers of strata many miles in area 
wrenched out of place, and perhaps turned 
up on edge; erratic blocks of stone carried 
thousands of miles from home in glaciers 
more than a mile in thickness; long 
stretches of sea-coast torn away by the 
restless waves; mountains bearing on their 
summits the telltale evidences that they 
had once been submerged in the ocean 
all these things seemed to speak of gigan- 
tic displays of force like the wanton play 
of Titans and Asuras in the ancient 
mythologies. Still more was this view 
impressed upon the mind as the wonders 
of paleontology became gradually reveal- 
ed to us. Here we were shown a suc- 
cession of past ages during which the 
aspect of things was totally different 
from what it is now. 

There was, for example, the age when 
the great coal-measures were deposited, 
characterized by a dense and _ suffoca- 
ting atmosphere, with vegetation gen- 
erally as exuberant as that of modern 
Brazil, with colossal tree-ferns abound- 
ing, but not a singe deciduous tree 
or flowering herb in existence. That 
Carboniferous Age had its day and van- 
ished, leaving its vegetable wealth locked 
up in the bowels of the earth to heat the 
houses and propel the engines of men 
in this age of ours. By-and-by there was 
a Jurassic Age, when reptiles were the 
lords of creation —the bulkiest animals 
ever seen upon earth, yet with brains too 
small to do more than guide their clumsy 
movements. Those were the days when 
the Atlantosaurus, with a body 100 feet 
long and a tail as stout as a ship’s mast, 
dragged his unwieldy length over the 
plains of Montana, while in every lati- 
tude and clime you would come upon 
similar cold-blooded dinosaurs, some- 
times bigger than elephants, sometimes 
as small as mice, stalking through the 
landscape or burrowing underground, sit- 
ting upright, kangaroo fashion, with 
heads near the tree-tops, flying about in 
the gloaming with batlike wings like a 
schooner’s mainsail, or sailing in the seas, 
with long, cranelike necks reared aloft 
above the water. Those were long days, 
but they too passed, and the years are 
millions since the last dinosaur perished. 
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And then, to mention just one more, we 
are introduced to an Eocene world, about 
which the most striking things are the 
appearance of deciduous trees alongside 
of the evergreens, the vast and varied 
development of beautiful forms and col- 
ors simultaneously in the insect world 
and in the world of flowers, and, lastly, 
the presence of sundry queer-looking 
warm-blooded mammals calculated to pro- 
duce in an observer the state of mind of 
old Polonius,—for one would seem like 
a pig were it not also something like a 
small donkey; another would seem about 
midway between cat, rabbit, and monkey, 
all of them being generalized types which 
have since been variously specialized. I 
need not add that these creatures, too, 
are all gone. 

Now, in view of such repeated and 
wholesale destruction of life, it was not 
strange that the geologists of a hundred 
years ago should have imagined a suc- 
cession of dire catastrophes involving a 
large part or the whole of the earth’s sur- 
face. It was supposed that the begin- 
ning and end of every great geologic 
period, such as the Carboniferous or the 
Jurassie or the Eocene, here selected for 
mention, were characterized by such 
catastrophes, which swept from the face 
of the earth all existing forms of life. 
It was supposed that the introduction of 
a new geologic period was marked by a 
fresh introduction of living beings 
through some inexplicable act of whole- 
sale creation. There were facts which 
did not harmonize with this view, such, 
for example, as the continuous existence 
of a certain kind of shell-fish, known as 
trilobites, through many successive geo- 
logie periods. The theory of catastrophes 
appeared to demand the assumption that 
these trilobites were wiped out and cre- 
ated over again half a dozen times, which 
was rather a shock to men’s acquired 
notions of probability. 

The complete overthrow of this doc- 
trine of catastrophes was effected by Sir 
Charles Lyell, whose great book was pub- 
lished in 1830. The difficulty with the 
catastrophizers was that, while talking 
glibly about millions of years, they had 
not stopped to consider what is meant by 
a million years when it takes the shape 
of work accomplished. Suppose you were 
to go to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 


River and stand upon the fearful brink 
of the gorge where it is more than a mile 
in depth, looking down at the stream 
like a tiny bright ribbon at the bottom, 
and were told that this stream is wearing 
off from its rocky bed about one-tenth of 
an inch every year, how your mind 
would feel staggered in the attempt to 
estimate the length of time that it must 
have taken to excavate the whole of that 
mighty gorge! Your first impulse would 
certainly be to speak of quadrillions of 
years, or something of the sort; yet xu 
simple calculation shows that one million 
of years would much more than suffice 
for the whole process. Now all over the 
globe the myriad raindrops rushing in 
rivers to the sea are with tireless indus- 
try working to obliterate existing con- 
tinents, and the mean rate at which they 
are accomplishing this work of denuda- 
tion seems to be about one foot in three 
thousand years. At this rate, and from 
the action of rivers alone, it would take 
just about two million years to wear the 
whole existing continent of Europe, with 
all its huge mountain masses, down to 
the sea-level. ; 

It was the application of such con- 
siderations by Sir Charles Lyell to the 
great problems of geology, taken up 
one after another, that revolutionized 
the whole study of the earth’s surface. 
It soon became clear that the great catas- 
trophes were entirely unnecessary to ac- 
count for the effects which we see; and 
for the first time in the history of human 
thought we had brought before us on 
the most colossal seale the truth that 
there is nothing in the universe which 
accomplishes so much as the incessant 
cumulative action of tiny causes. 

This theory of Lyell’s was at first 
known as Uniformitarianism, as contrast- 
ed with Catastrophism. It has every- 
where won the field, but with sundry 
qualifications and explanations. It is 
not believed. that the earth’s surface was 
always so quiet as at present, because it 
is an accepted opinion among men of 
science that the earth was once a vapor- 
ous body immensely hotter than at pres- 
ent and to some extent self-luminous, as 
Jupiter and Saturn are to-day. Such a 
state of things was a state of more or less 
curious commotion, such as may now be 
witnessed upon the surfaces of those 
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planets, which are so big that they still 
remain hot. Obviously the cooling of the 
earth’s surface with the formation of a 
crust must have entailed increasing quiet, 
and it was of course not until long after 
the formation of a solid crust with liquid 
oceans that organic life could have begun 
to exist. Even after the introduction of 
plants aud animals, the energies of the 
heated interior, imperfectly repressed, 
broke forth from time to time in local 
catastrophes upon the surface, though 
doubtless never in one that could be call- 
ed universal. 

In early geologic ages there were 
doubtless earthquakes and floods more 
violent than any recorded in history, 
but the chief agencies of change were 
the quiet ones; and in general, if at any 
time you had visited the earth, you would 
have found a peaceful scene, where gentle 
showers and quickening sunshine coaxed 
forth the sprouting herbage, with worms 
crawling in the ground and quadrupeds 
of some sort browsing on the vegetation; 
and never would there just come a time 
when you could say that the old age had 
gone and a new one succeeded it. How 
does one generation of men succeed an- 
other? The fathers are not swept away 
in a body to make room for the children, 
but one by one the old drop off and the 
voung come on, till a day is reached when 
none of those remain that once were here. 
How does some form of human speech 
become extinct? About a hundred years 
ago an old lady named Dolly Dentreath 
died in Cornwall. She could speak the 
Cornish language; after her death there 
was nobody that could. Thus quietly did 
the living Cornish language become a 
dead language; and in a like unobtrusive 
manner have been wrought most of the 
new becomings which have changed and 
are cha:.ging the earth. 

The net result of all this study was that 
the same kind of forces were at work a 
hundred million years ago that are at 
work to-day, and that the lessons gained 
from our familiar experiences may safely 
be applied to the explanation of phe- 
nomena the most remote in time as well 
as in space. In a still more striking de- 
gree was this exemplified in the research- 
es of Darwin. When it became clear 
that there had been no universal catas- 
trophes, it was also clear that the per- 


sistence of trilobites and other creatures 
unchanged through successive periods 
simply showed that they had existed all 
the time because the conditions happened 
to be favorable. It was further noticed 
that where, in some given territory, one 
geologic period follows another, the crea- 
tures of the later period resemble those 
of the earlier much more closely than 
the creatures of some distant region. 

Thus through many successive periods 
South America has abounded in ani- 
mals of the general types of armadillo, 
sloth, and ant-eater. For example, al- 
though the change from the megathe- 
rium of the Pliocene Age to the modern 
sloth is greater than the change from 
the Bengal tiger to kitty that purrs on the 
hearth, yet, after all, the megatherium is 
of the sloth type. But if the megatherium 
was once annihilated by some grand con- 
vulsion, after which a fresh creation of 
mammals occurred in South America, 
why should a sloth occur among the new 
creations rather than a kangaroo or an 
elephant? For a while the advocates of 
special creations had their answer ready. 
They said that every animal is best suited 
to the conditions in which he lives, that 
he was created in order to fit those condi- 
tions; therefore God has repeatedly cre- 
ated anew the sloth type of animal in 
South America because it has all along 
been best fitted to the conditions to which 
animal life is subjected there. 

But this ingenious argument was soon 
overthrown. It is true that every animal 
is more or less adapted to his environ- 
ment, for otherwise he would at once 
become extinct; but in order to deter- 
mine whether he is best adapted to that 
environment, it remains to be seen 
whether he can maintain himself in it 
against all comers. Now in a great many 
instances he is far from able to do this. 
New Zealand grass is fast disappearing 
before grass introduced from Europe, 
and the marsupials of Australia are being 
surely and steadily extirpated by the in- 
troduction of species with widely differ- 
ent structure but similar habits. Thus 
the marsupial rodent is vanishing before 
the European rat even faster than the 
native black fellow is vanishing in pres- 
ence of Englishmen. Now if the Creator 
followed the rule of putting wild species 
only in the habitats best suited to them, 
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He would have put the European rat in 
Australia, and not the marsupial rodent. 
This illustration shows how far the oid 
explanation failed to suit the facts. 

It is now understood that one of 
the principal factors in establishing a 
high degree of vitality has been com- 
petition for the means of supporting life. 
In the great continental mass of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa the forms of life have 
been most numerous and the competition 
has been keenest; hence life, both animal 
and vegetable, has been more strongly 
developed than elsewhere; creatures have 
been produced that are tougher and more 
resourceful than in other places; they 
have the peculiar combinations of quali- 
ties that enable their possessors to live 
more highly developed. Second in this 
respect comes North America; then very 
far below it, because more _ isolated, 
comes South America; lowest of all, 
because most isolated, comes Australa- 
sia. Australian man is the lowest of the 
human species, having not arisen to the 
bow-and-arrow stage; the Maori of New 
Zealand, a high type of barbarian, is not 
indigenous, but a comparatively late ar- 
rival; in its natural history generally 
Australasia has only reached a point at- 
tained in the Northern Hemisphere two 
or three geological periods ago. In the 
chalk period marsupials abounded in Eu- 
rope, but they were long ago extinguished 
by placental mammals of greater vital- 
ity, and the same thing is now happen- 
ing in Australasia. The true reason for 
the resemblance between any fauna and 
its predecessors in the same area is that 
the later forms are slightly modified 
descendants of the earlier forms. Thus 
there arose the suspicion that the millions 
of separate acts of creation once thought 
necessary to account for the specific forms 
of plants and animals were as unneces- 
sary and improbable as the series of con- 
vulsions formerly imagined as the causes 
of geologie change. 

Now what Darwin did was the same 
sort of thing that Newton and Lyell had 
done. He asked himself if there was not 
some simple and familiar cause now 
operating to modify plants and animals 
which could be shown to have been in 
operation through past ages; and, further- 
more, if such a cause could not be proved 
adequate to bring about truly specific 


changes. We are familiar with the pro- 
duction of new breeds of horses and eat- 
tle, pigeons and fowl, and countless 
fruits and flowers, through human 
agency. How is this done? Simply 
through selection. 

I need not follow the steps by which 
Darwin reached his conclusions. Selec- 
tion by man could not account for the 
origin of species, but the leap of in- 
ference which Darwin took from hu- 
man selection to natural selection, the 
masterly way in which he proved that 
the survival of favored individuals in 
the struggle for existence must operate 
as a process of selection, incessant, ubi- 
quitous, and unavoidable, so that all liv- 
ing things are from birth to death under 
its sway—this was of course one of the 
most memorable achievements of the hu- 
man mind. It was in the highest sense 
poetic work, introducing mankind to a 
new world of thought. But its scientific 
character lay in its appealing to familiar 
agencies to assist in interpreting the un- 
known. Darwin’s theory of natural se- 
lection covered so much ground, it was 
substantiated and verified in such a host 
of cases, as to win general assent to the 
doctrine of evolution, which had before 
1860 been accepted only by a compara- 
tively few leading minds. 

In this connection let me for the thou- 
sandth time point out the fallacy of the 
common notion that we owe to Charles 
Darwin the doctrine of evolution. No- 
thing of the sort. On the other hand, 
there were large portions of the general 
theory of evolution which Darwin did 
not even understand. His theory of de- 
scent by modifications through the agency 
of natural selection was an immensely 
important contribution to the doctrine of 
evolution, but it should no more be con- 
founded with that doctrine than Lyell’s 
geology or the Newtonian astronomy 
should be confounded with it. If Her- 
bert Spencer had not lived in the nine- 
teenth century, although the age would 
have been full of illustrations of evolu- 
tion, contributed by Darwin and others, 
yet in all probability such a thing as the 
doctrine of evolution would not have been 
heard of. What, then, is the central 
pith of the doctrine of evolution? It is 
simply this: That the changes that are 
going on throughout the universe, so far 
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as our scientific methods enable us to 
diseern and follow them, are not chaotic 
or unrelated, but follow an intelligible 
course from one state of things toward 
enother; and more particularly that the 
course which they follow is like that 
which goes on during the development 
of an ovum into a mature animal. 

This doctrine of evolution started in 
the study of embryology, a department in 
which Darwin had but little first-hand 
knowledge. Spencer’s forerunner was the 
great Esthonian naturalist Karl Ernst 
von Baer, who published in 1829 a wonder- 
ful book generalizing the results of obser- 
vation up to that time on the embryology 
of a great many kinds of animal. Cu- 
riously enough, von Baer called this book 
a “History of Evolution,” -although nei- 
ther then nor down to his death was he 
an evolutionist in our sense of the word. 
So far from it was he that im his later 
years he persistently refused to accept 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection. 

Now, in studying the development of 
an individual ovum as exemplified in a 
thousand different species of animals, 
von Baer arrived at a group of technical 
formulas so general that they cover and 
describe with accuracy the series of 
changes that occur in all these cases. 
In other words, he made a general state- 
ment of the law of development for all 
physiological species. Now Spencer’s 
great achievement was to prove that von 
Baer’s law of development, with sundry 
modifications, applies to the succession 
of phenomena in the whole universe so 
far as known to us. 

Spencer took the development of the 
solar system according to the theories 
of Kant and Laplace: he took the geo- 
logic development of the earth accord- 
ing to the school of Lyell; he took 
the development of plant and animal 
life upon the earth’s surface according 
to Linneus and Cuvier, supplemented 
and rectified by Hooker and Huxley; and 
he showed that all these multifarious and 
apparently unrelated phenomena have 
through countless ages been proceeding 
according to the very law which expresses 
the development of an individual embryo. 
In addition to this, Spencer furnished 
an especially elaborate illustration of his 
theory in a treatise upon psychology, in 
which he traced the evolution of mind 
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from the first appearance of rudimentary 
nerve systems in creatures as low as star- 
fishes up to the most abstruse and complex 
operations of human intelligence, and he 
showed that throughout this vast region 
the phenomena conformed to his law. This 
was by far the profoundest special re- 
search that has ever been made on the 
subject of evolution, and it was published 
four years before Spencer had ever heard 
of Darwin’s theory of natural selection. 
In those days Spencer’s attitude toward 
such questions was much more Lamarck- 
ian than Darwinian—that is to say, he 
attributed far greater importance to such 
agencies as the cumulative effects of use 
and disuse than Darwin ever did; but 
when Darwin’s great work appeared, 
Spencer cordially ‘weleomed him as a 
most powerful auxiliary. Spencer’s next 
achievement was to point out some of 
the most essential features in the develop- 
ment of mankind as socially organized, 
and to make it practically certain that 
with the further advance in knowledge 
this group of phenomena also will be em- 
braced under the one great law of evolu- 
tion. And there was still one thing more 
which Spencer may fairly be said to have 
accomplished. The generalization of the 
metamorphosis of forces, which was begun 
a century ago by Count Rumford when 
he recognized heat as a mode of molec- 
ular motion, was consummated about the 
middle of the century, when Dr. Joule 
showed mathematically just how much 
heat is equivalent to just how much vis- 
ible motion, and when the researches of 
Helmholtz, Mayer, and Faraday com- 
pleted the grand demonstration that 
light and heat and magnetism and elec- 
tricity and visible motion are all inter- 
changeable one into the other, and are 
continually thus interchanging frem mo- 
ment to moment. Now Spencer showed 
that the universal process of evolution 
as described in his formula not only con- 
forms to the development of an individ- 
ual life as generalized by von Baer, but 
is itself an inevitable consequence of the 
perpetual metamorphosis of energy that 
was detected by the great thinkers above 
named, from Rumford to Helmholtz. 
Had he only accomplished the former 
part of the task, his place in the nine- 
teenth century would have been that of 
a greater Kepler; as it is, his place is un- 
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doubtedly that of a greater Newton. The 
achievement is so stupendous that that of 
Darwin is fairly dwarfed in comparison. 
In Spencer’s law of evolution the unifica- 
tion of nature is carried to something 
like completeness. 

Now with regard to some of the scien- 
tific truths, methods, and habits which 
I have alluded to as characteristic of the 
theory of evolution and its pioneers, it 
is obvious that they have begun to per- 
meate the thought of our time in many 
directions. Take, for example, the writ- 
ing of history. There was a time when 
historians dealt mainly in personal de- 
tails, in the intrigues of courts, and in 
battles and sieges; when the study of 
some conspicuous personality like Luther 
or Napoleon was supposed to suffice for 
the understanding of the historic move- 
ments of his time; when it could be said 
of sundry decisive battles that a contrary 
event would have essentially altered the 
direction of human development through 
all subsequent ages; when some writers 
even went so far as to declare that the 
biographies of all great men lumped to- 
gether would be equivalent to a history 
of mankind. Throughout this whole 
school of writing you may detect that 
fondness for the unusual and catastrophic 
that used to characterize the scientific 
mind when untrained in modern meth- 
ods and results. Now the past genera- 
tion has seen the method of treating his- 
tory quite revolutionized. In the study 
of political institutions and economic 
conditions we are endeavoring to under- 
stand the cumulative action of minute 
but incessant causes, such as we see in 
operation around us. We endeavor to 
carry to the interpretation of past ages 
the experience derived from our own; 
and knowing that nothing is more trea- 
cherous than hasty generalizations from 
analogy, we devote to the institutions 
and conditions of past ages and our own 
a study of most exacting and microscopic 
minuteness in order that we may guard 
against error in our conclusions. The 
result of this new method is a very con- 
siderable revolution in our opinions of 
the past and our feelings toward it, while 
an enormous mass of facts that our 
grandfathers would have called insuffer- 
ably tedious have become invested for us 
with absorbing interest. 


Or, to cite something more immediate- 
ly practical, if you consider the projects 
which men have in various ages enter- 
tained for reforming society, you will 
find that along with experience goes a 
naive faith that some sovereign decree, 
or some act of parliament, or some cun- 
ningly devised constitution, or some hap- 
pily planned referendum will at once ac- 
complish the desired result. But cold, 
hard experience soon shows that sovereign 
edicts may be neglected, that it is far 
easier to make statutes than to enforce 
them, and that in such a delicate and 
complex structure as that of society the 
operation of laws and constitutions is 
liable to differ very widely from what 
was anticipated. The great difficulty of 
securing wise legislation is illustrated by 
the fact that in almost all statute-books 
nine-tenths of the legislation comes un- 
der the class which might be introduced 
as an act to repeal an act. Continually 
we find men asserting in one breath that 
human nature is always the same, and in 
the next moment assuming that it may 
be extensively remodelled by some happy 
feat of legislation. Now the mental hab- 
its that come from a study of evolution 
lead us to very different views upon such 
matters. We can produce abundant evi- 
dence to show that human nature is not 
always the same, while we also recognize 
that it cannot be suddenly or violently 
modified by any governmental might or 
cunning. We recognize that one must 
not expect to take a mass of poor units 
and organize them into an excellent sum 
total. We do not imagine that a com- 
munity of Hottentots would be partic- 
ularly benefited by our Federal Constitu- 
tion any more than they would feel com- 
fortable in our clothes. 

As the disclosures of the past century 
become assimilated in our mental struc- 
ture, we see that man is now justified 
in feeling himself as never before a part 
of nature; that the universe is no inhos- 
pitable wandering - place, but his own 
home; that the mighty sweep of its events 
from age to age is but the working out 
of a cosmic drama in which his part is 
the leading one; and that all is an end- 
less manifestation of one all-vervading 
creative Power, Protean in its myriad 
phases, yet essentially similar to the con- 
scious soul within us. 



































ISS SALOME’S face was gently 
M frowning as she wrote. 

“Dear Jonn,” the letter be- 
gan,—“ It’s all very well except one 
thing. I wonder you didn’t think of 
that. I’m thinking of it most of the 
time, and it takes away so much of the 
pleasure of the rose-garden and the rasp- 
berry-bushes! Anne is in raptures over 
the raspberry-bushes. 

“Yes, the raspberries and the roses 
are all right. And I like the stone wall 
with the woodbine over it. (Good boy, 
you remembered that, didn’t you?) And 
the apple-tree and the horse-chestnut 
and the elm—of course I like them. 

“The house is just big enough and 
just small enough, and there’s a trunk- 
closet, as I stipulated. And Anne’s room 
has a ‘southern’ exposure’ — Anne’s 
crazy spot is southern exposures. Mine’s 
it. Dear, dear, John, how could you for- 
get it! That everything else—closets 
and stone walls and exposures—should 
be to my mind but that! Well, I am 
thinking of moving out, before I move 
in. But I haven’t told Anne. Anne is 
the kind of person not to tell, until the 
last moment. It saves one’s nerves— 
heigho! I thought I was coming here to 
get away from nerves! I was so satis- 
fied. I really meant to thank you, John, 
until I discovered—it. Oh yes, I know 
—Elizabeth is looking over your shoul- 
der, and you two are saying something 
that is unfit for publication about old 
maids! My children, then thank the 
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THE VERY SMALL PERSON 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





Lord you aren’t either of you old maids. 
Make the most of it.” 

Miss Salome let her pen slip to the 
bare floor and gazed before her wistful- 
ly. The room was in the dreary early 
stages of unpacking, but it was not of 
that Miss Salome was thinking. Her 
eyes were gazing out of the window at 
a thin gray trail of smoke against the 
blue ground of the sky. She could see 
the little house, too, brown and tiny and 
a little battered. She could see the 
clothes-line, and count easily enough the 
pairs of little stockings on it. She 
caught up the pen again fiercely. 

“There are eight,” she wrote. “ Al- 
lowing two legs to a child, doesn’t that 
make four? John Dearborn, you have 
bought me a house next door to four 
children! I think T shall begin to put 
the books back to-night. As ill luck will 
have it, they are all unpacked. 

‘IT have said nothing to Anne; Anne 
has said nothing to me. But we both 
know. She has counted the stockings: 
too. We are both old maids. No, I 
have not seen them yet,—anything but 
their stockings on the clothes-line. But 
the nrother is not a washer-woman,— 
there is no hope. I don’t know how T 
know she isn’t a washer-woman, but I 
do. It is impressed upon me. So there 
are four children, to say nothing of the 
Lord knows how many babies still in 
socks! I cannot forgive you, John.” 

Miss Salome had been abroad for 
many years. Stricken suddenly with 
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homesickness, she and her ancient serv- 
ing-woman, Anne, had fled across seas to 
their native land. Miss Salome had first 
commissioned John, long-suffering John, 

adviser, business - manager, brotner,.— 
to tind her a snug little home with speci- 
fied adjuncts of trunk-closets, elm, ap- 
ple, and horse-chestnut trees, woodbiney 
stone walls,—and a “southern exposure ” 
for Anne. John had done his best. But 
how could he have forgotten, and Eliza- 
beth have forgotten, and Miss Salome 
herself have forgotten—it? Every one 
knew Miss Salome’s distaste for little 
children. Anne’s too, though Anne was 
more taciturn than her mistress. 

“ Hullo!” 

Miss Salome started. In the door- 
way stood a very small person in blue 
jeans overalls. 

“Hullo! I want your money or your 
life! I’m a ’wayman.” 

“ A—what?” Miss Salome managed to 
ejaculate. The Very Small Person ad- 
vanced a few feet into the room. 

“Robber, you know;—you know what 
robbers are, don’t you? I’m one. You 


needn’t call me a highwayman, I’m so 
so low. Just ’wayman ‘ll do. Why, gra- 
cious! you ain’t afraid, are you? You 
needn’t be—I won’t hurt you!” and a 
sweet-toned, delighted little laugh ech- 
oed through the bare room. “ You 
needn’t give me your money or your 
life. Never mind. I'll ’seuse you.” 

Miss Salome uttered no word at all. 
Of course this boy belonged in a pair 
of those stockings over there. It was 
no more than was, to be expected. 

“Tt’s me. I’m not a ’wayman any 
more,—just me. I heard you’d come, so 
I thought I'd come an’ see you. You 
glad? Why don’t you ask me will I 
take a seat?” 

“Will I—will you take a seat?” re- 
peated Miss Salome, as if she were say- 
ing a lesson. The Very Small Person 
climbed into a chair. ; 

“Looks pretty bad here, doesn’t it! 
I guess you forgot to sweep,” he said, 
assuming social curves in his plump lit- 
tle body. He had the air of having 
come to stay. Miss Salome’s lips, under 
orders to tighten, found themselves un- 
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expectedly relaxing into a smile. The 
Very Small Person was amusing. 

“We've got a sofy, an’ a rockin’-chair. 
The sofy’s new, but Chessie’s broke a 
hole in it.” 

“Are there four of you?’ Miss Sa- 
lome asked, abruptly. It was the Very 
Small Person’s turn to start now. 

“ Me?—gracious! four 0’ me? I guess 
you’re out o’ your head, aren’t— Oh, you 
mean child’en! Well, there’s five, ’thout 
countin’ the spandy new one,—she’s too 
little to count.” 

Five,—six, with the spandy new one! 
Miss Salome’s gaze wandered from the 
piles of books on the floor to the empty 
packing-boxes, as if trying to find the 
shortest distance. 

“There are only four pairs on the 
line,” she murmured weakly,—* stock- 
ings,” she added. The Very Small Per- 
son nodded comprehendingly. 

“T don’t wear ’em summers,—I guess 
you didn’t notice I was in my bare feet, 
did you? Well, I am. It’s a savin’. 
The rest are nothing but girls—I’m all 
the boy we’ve got. 3ovys are tough. 





But I don’t s’pose you ever was one, 
so you don’t know?” There was an 
upward inflection to the voice of the 
Very Small Person. An answer seemed 
expected. 

“ No,—no, I never was one,” Miss Sa- 
lome said, hastily. She could hear 
Anne’s plodding steps in the hall. It 
would be embarrassing to have Anne 
come in now. But the footsteps plodded 
by. After more conversation on a sur- 
prising number of topics, the Very Small 
Person climbed out of the chair. 

“T’ve had a ’joyable time, an’ I'll be 
pleased to come again, thank you,” he 
said, with cheerful politeness. “ I’m 
glad you’ve come,—I like you, but I 
hope you'll sweep your floor.” He re- 
treated a few steps, then faced about 
again and advanced into the enemy’s 
near neighborhood. He was holding out 
a very small, brown, unwashed hand. 
“T forgot *bout shakin’ hands,” he 
smiled. “ Le’s. I hope you like me, too, 
an’ I guess you do, don’t you? Every- 
body does. Nobody ever didn’t like me 


in my life, an’ I’m seven. Good-by.” 
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Miss Salome heard him patter down 
the ball, and she half thought—she was 
not sure—that at the kitchen door he 
stopped. Half an hour afterward she 
Saw a very small person crossing the rose- 
garden. If there was something in his 
hands that he was eating, Miss Salome 
never asked Anne about it. It was not 
her way to ask Anne questions. It was 
not Anne’s way to ask her. The letter 
to John was finished, oddly enough, 
without further mention of—it. Miss 
Salome got the broom and swept the bare 
big room carefully. She hummed a little 
as she worked. Out in the kitchen 
Anne was humming too. 

“Tt is a pleasant little place, especial- 
ly the stone wall and the woodbine,” 
Miss Salome was thinking; “I’m glad 
I specified woodbine and stone walls. 
John would never have thought. So 
many other things are pleasant too; 
but, dear, dear, it is very unfortunate 
about that one thing!” Still Miss Sa- 
jome hummed, and after tea she got 
Anne to help her move out the empty 
packing-boxes. 

The next day the Very Small Person 
came again. This time he was a_ ped- 
dler, with horse-chestnut ‘apples ” to 
sell, and rose-petal pies. He said they 


‘ 


were bargains. 

“You can truly eat the pies,” he re- 
marked. “ There’s a little sugar in ’em. 
{ saved it off the top 0 her bun,” in- 
dicating Anne’s locality with a jerk of 
his little cropped head. So it was a fact, 
was it? He had been eating something 
when he crossed the rose-garden? Miss 
Salome wondered at Anne. 

The next day, and the next,—every day 
the Very Small Person came, always 
in a new character. Miss Salome found 
herself watching for him. She could 
eatech the little blue glint of very small 
overalls as soon as they got to the far 
side of the rose-garden. But for Anne, 
at the end of the first week she would 
have gone out to meet him. Dear, dear, 
but for Miss Salome, Anne would have 
gone! 

The Very Small Person confided his 
troubles to Miss Salome. He told her 
how hard it was to be the only boy.— 


how impossible, of course, it was to play 
girly plays, and how he had longed to 
find a congenial spirit. Mysteriously 


enough, the Very Small Person appeared 
confident that he had found the congenial 
spirit at last. Miss Salome’s petticoats 
seemed no obstacle. He showed her his 
pocketful of treasures. Tle taught Jher 
to whittle, and how to bear it when she 
“bleeded.” He taught her to whistle,- 
very softly, on account of Anne. (He 
taught Anne, too,—softly, on account of 
Miss Salome.) He let her make sails 
for his boats, and sew on his buttons,— 
those that Anne didn’t sew on. 

“Dear John,” wrote Miss Salome, 
“the raspberries are ripe. When you 
were a very small person—say seven— 
did you ever mash them between rasp- 
berry leaves, with ‘sugar in,’ and eall 
them pies,—and eat them? They are 
really palatable. Of course it is a little 
risky on account of possible bugs. I 
don’t remember that you were a remark- 
able little boy. Were you? Did you 
ever play you were a highwayman, or an 
elephant, or anything of that sort? 
Queer I can’t remember. 

“ Anne is delighted with her southern 
exposure, but she has never said so. That 
is why I know she is. I am delighted 
with the roses and the closets and the 
horse - chestnut — especially the horse- 
chestnut. That is where we play— 
I mean it is most pleasant there, hot 
afternoons. Did you use to dote on 
horse - chestnuts? Queer boys should. 
But I rather lixe them myself, in a way, 
—out of the way! We have picked up 
a hundred and seventeen.” Miss Salome 
dropped into the plural number inno- 
cently, and Elizabeth laughed over 
John’s shoulder. Elizabeth did the read- 
ing between the lines. John was only a 
man. 

One day the Very Small Person was 
late. He came from the direction of 
the stable that adjoined Miss Salome’s 
house. He was excited and breathless. 
A fur rug was draped around his shoy- 
ders and trailed uncomfortably behind 
him. 

“Come on,” he eried, eagerly. “ It’s 
a cireus! I’m the grizzled bear. There’s 
a four-legged girl—Chessie, you know, 
with stockin’s on her hands,—and a 
Manx rooster (‘thout any tail), and, oh, 
my! the splendidest livin’ skeleton you 
ever saw! I want you to be man’ger— 
come on! It’s easy enough. You poke 
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us with a stick, an’ we perform. I 
dance, an’ the four-legged girl walks, 
an’ the rooster crows, an’ the skeleton 
skel Oh, well, you needn’t poke the 
skeleton.” 

The Very Small Person paused for 
breath. Miss Salome laid aside her 
work. Where was Anne/—but the sta- 
ble could be reached without passing 
the kitchen windows. Saturdays Anne 
was very busy, anyway. 

“T’m ready,” laughed Miss Salome. 
She had never been a circus-manager, 
but she could learn. It was easier than 
whittling. Together they hurried away 
to the stable. At the door Miss Salome 
came to an abrupt stop. An astonished 
exclamation escaped her. 

The living skeleton sat on an empty 
barrel, lean and grave and patient. The 
living skeleton also uttered an excla- 
mation. She and the circus-manager 
gazed at each other in a remarkable way, 
as if under a spell. 

“Come on!” shouted the grizzled bear. 

After that, Miss Salome and Anne 
were not so reserved. What was the use? 
And it was much easier, after all, to be 





found out. Things ran along smoothly 
and pleasantly after that. 

Late in the autumn, Elizabeth, look- 
ing over John’s shoulder one day, laugh- 
ed, then cried out sharply. “Oh!” she 
said; “oh, I am sorry!” And John ech- 
oed her an instant later. 

“Dear John,” the letter said, “ when 
you were little were you ever very sick, 
and did you die? Oh, I see, but don’t 
laugh. I think I am a little out of my 
head to-day. One is when one is anx- 
ious. And the Very Small Person is 
very sick. -I found Anne crying a little 
while ago, and just now she came in and 
found me. She didn’t mind; I don’t. 

“He did not come yesterday or the 
day before. Yesterday I went to see 
why. Anne was just coming away from 
the door. ‘ He’s sick,’ she said, in her 
crisp, sharp way,—you know it, John,— 
but she was white in the face. The little 
mother came to the door. Queer I had 
never seen her before——the Very Small 
Person has her blue eyes. 

“There were two or three small per- 
sons clinging to her, and the very small- 
est one I ever saw was in her arms. She 
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looked fright—” The letter broke off 
abruptly here. Another slip was enclosed 
that began as abruptly. “ Anne says it 
is searlet fever. The doctor has been 
there just now. I am going to have him 
brought over here—you know I don’t 
mean the doctor. And you would not 
smile, either of you—not Elizabeth, 
anyway, for she will think of her own 
babies—’ 

“Yes, yes,” Elizabeth cried, “I am 
thinking!” 

“__That is why he must not stay over 
there. There are so many babies. I am 
going over there now.” 

The letter that followed this one was 
a week delayed. 

“Dear John,” it said,—“ you must 
be looking out for another place. If 
anything should—he is very sick, John! 
And I could not stay here without him. 
Nor Anne. John, would you ever think 
that Anne was born a nurse? Well, the 
Lord made her one. I have found it out. 
Not with a little dainty white cap on, 
and a nurse’s apron,—not that kind, but 
with light, cool fingers and a great ten- 
der heart. That is the Lord’s kind, and 
it’s Anne. She is taking beautiful care 
of our Very Small Person. The little 
mother and I appreciate Anne. But he 
is very, very sick, John. 

“T could not stay here. Why, there 
isn’t a spot that wouldn’t remind me! 
There’s a faint little path worn in the 


grass beside the stone wall where he has 
been ‘sentry.’ There’s a bare spot under 
the horse-chestnut where he played black- 
smith and ‘ sho¢-ed’ the saw-horse. And 
he used to pounce out on me from behind 
the old elm and demand my money or 
my life,—he was a highwayman the first 
time I saw him. I’ve bought rose pies 
and horse-chestnut apples of him on the 
front door-steps. We've played cireus in 
the barn. We’ve been Indians and gyp- 
sies and Rough Riders all over the place. 
You must look reund for another one, 
John. I ean’t stay here. 


‘ 


“Here’s Anne. She says he is asleep 
now. Before he went he sent word to me 
that he was a wounded soldier, and he 
wished I'd make a red cross and sew it 
on Anne’s sleeve. I must go and make 
it. Good-by. The letter will not smell 
good because I shall fumigate it, on ac- 
count of Elizabeth’s babies. You need 
not be afraid.” 

There was no letter at all the next 
week, early or late, and they were afraid 
the Very Small Person was dead. Eliza- 
beth hugged her babies close and cried 
softly over their little bright heads. 
Then shortly afterward the telegram 
came, and she laughed—and cried—over 
that. It was as welcome as it was guilt- 
less of punctuation: 


“Thank the Lord John the very small 
person is going to get well.” 


The Painted-Cup 


BY MILDRE 


Atone the common 
Where, in the drifting 
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way 
dust and white sunshine, 


The green thrives as it may, 
There lifts all day 


The searlet beauty of t 


he painted-cup— 


One almost sees the sparkle of the wine. 


And when the road is steep 
And very long, and day is at the noon, 


And the first zest 


that comes from sleep 


Is hard to keep, 
We break the long miles at the scarlet cups, 
And drink our draughts of color and trudge on. 
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Revolution it is observed that when 
the fighting season of 1779 opened, 
Sir Henry Clinton was in command of 
14,000 British soldiers stationed at New 
York, and that he had received orders 
(dated January 23, 1779) “to bring Mr. 
Washington to a general and decisive 
action at the opening of the campaign.” 
To accomplish this work with an in- 
adequate force, Clinton went up the 
Hudson, as if to attack West Point (“ the 
key of the continent”), and on May 31 
took possession of that stubbed thumb 
of a promontory called Stony Point. 

Washington had passed the winter at 
Middlebrook, New Jersey. Seeing West 
Point threatened, as he supposed, he 
marched to the Highlands pass called 
Smith Clove, and there stopped, to the 
grief of the British commander, who had 
no thought of attacking West Point, but 
was anxious, instead, to capture Middle- 
brook, threaten the American base of 
supplies at Easton, Pennsylvania, and 
thus draw Washington out of the moun- 
tains to the decisive trial of strength 
mentioned in the orders from the King. 

Then Clinton endeavored to draw 
Washington across the Hudson by send- 
ing (July 3) Tryon to ravage Connecti- 
cut. But instead of chasing Tryon, 
Washington determined to capture Stony 
Point, and with that the first great op- 
portunity of one known to history as 
“Mad Anthony ” Wayne had come. 

The sanest brigadier - general in the 
patriot army was Mad Anthony Wayne. 
Note these facts in the story of his life 
theretofore: In 1775 he became a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Committee of 
Safety, and “assiduously applied his 
mind to aequire a knowledge of military 
tactics.” He “ransacked history” for 
descriptions of battles, and he gathered 
the men of the country-side into squads 
and companies to teach them to handle 
guns, and how to march soldier-fashion. 
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|: reading the story of the American 


Anthony Wayne 
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He was unanimously chosen colonel of 
one of the first four regiments called 
from Pennsylvania. He attracted favor- 
able consideration from his superiors by 
bringing off the defeated Americans in 
the disastrous expedition against Trois 
Riviéres, on the St. Lawrence, in July, 
1776. 

A brigadier’s commission soon follow- 
ed this work, and in 1777 he joined Wash- 
ington. At Brandywine he held Chadd’s 
Ford against numbers equal to Washing- 
ton’s entire army “ till near sunset.” In 
the battle of Germantown he was leading 
his men to certain victory when another 
American officer, blinded by rum and 
the prevailing fog, attacked him for the 
enemy. 

And then came Monmouth, where, 
curiously enough, he was distinguished 
by a speech. The British were marching 
across New Jersey toward Sandy Hook. 
When near Monmouth, Washington call- 
ed a council of war, and asked his gen- 
erals whether they would attack the 
enemy. One after another of these ad- 
visers told why it was inexpedient to 
risk a battle. They cited many a prece- 
dent and evolved strong arguments in 
support of their views; but when the turn 
of Wayne had come, and Washington 
said to him, “ What would you do, gen- 
eral?” he arose in his place, and said, 
with emphasis, 

“ Fight, sir!” 

It was the greatest speech known to 
the records of the American councils of 
war. There were only two of the other 
officers in that council who agreed with 
him, but Washington was one of the two, 
and “fight, sir,” would’ have won a 
glorious victory, but for the treason of 
Lee. 

Like unto this speech were his words 
when Washington, after appointing him 
to the command of the force that. was to 
attack Stony Point, and pointing out the 
strength of the enemy, asked him if he 
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would risk storming the works by day- 
light. He said, 

‘General, if you will only plan it, I 
will storm hell.” 

Sir Henry Clinton placed a garrison 
of 607 men, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Johnson, at Stony Point. The 
promontory was naturally one of the 
strongest points on the Hudson—a rug- 
ged mass of rock rising 150 feet above 
the water, and projecting half a mile 
into the river. It was joined to the 
mainland by a marsh that was not to 
be passed by an assaulting party save at 
a causeway built across its centre, and 
at each end, where a narrow beach of 
sand was exposed at low water. 

On the uneven crown of this mass of 
rock seven detached batteries were thrown 
up and armed with ten heavy guns and a 
dozen smaller ones. Across the landward 
side of the batteries two strong lines of 
abatis ran from water to water, the 
lower line of abatis being supported by 
three smaller earth-works. The British 
called the promontory their “ Little Gi- 
braltar.” 

In fact, so strong was the position 
that Washington decided (July 10), af- 
ter a careful examination, that an open 
assault would fail. <A night attack was 
then planned, and the necessary force was 
ordered to assemble near Fort Mont- 
gomery. This force was made up of the 
pick of Washington’s forces. There were 
men who had fought at Bunker Hill, 
stormed the gates at Quebec, defended 
the fords at Brandywine, charged through 
the fog at Germantown, suffered at Val- 
ley Forge, driven the enemy from Mon- 
mouth. And they knew and trusted Mad 
Anthony Wayne. They reached the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, 1350 strong, in the 
forenoon of July 15, and were at once 
ordered on parade, “clean shaved and 
well powdered,” and yet equipped as if 
for battle, in order that the general 
might judge “of their provision and 
readiness.” 

And while Wayne inspected his men 
and their equipments, Major Harry Lee, 
with 150 scouts, killed every dog within 
three miles of the swamp behind Stony 
Point, and held up every human being 
found anywhere near the point of attack. 

It was exactly twelve o’clock noon when 
General Wayne had finished inspecting 


his new command, but when the men 
were expecting an order to go to their 
quarters, their general faced them to 
the south, and marched them away int 
the leafy defile between Thorn and Bear 
mountains, on a rude trail that led them 
through the mountains, until at eight 
o'clock that night they halted at the 
farm of David Springsteel, a mile and a 
half back of Stony Point. 

Not a mar in the ranks had learned 
their destination, and not a man had been 
allowed to leave the ranks on any account 
unless accompanied by a commissioned 
officer. 

At Springsteel’s three columns wer 
formed—one of three regiments, one of 
one regiment, and one of two companies. 
A stout piece of white paper was given 
to each man to pin on his hat, and then 
all learned that they were to storm 
Stony Point at midnight. 

Until 11.30 o’clock Wayne and the lead- 
ing officers examined the ground, and 
then Wayne ordered the whole command 
forward. The largest column marched 
toward the south end of the marsh, and 
the next in size toward the north end. 
These men had their bayonets fixed, but 
they were ordered, under penalty of in- 
stant death, not to load their guns. A 
volunteer force, 150 strong, led each col- 
umn. These had their muskets across 
their backs, and carried axes and hooked 
pike-poles in their hands. But the col- 
umn of two companies carried loaded 
guns, with cartridge-boxes at hand, and 
they headed straight for the causeway 
leading into the fort. 

It was just after midnight when 
Wayne led the main column to the edge 
of the Hudson at the lower end of the 
swamp, but instead of a sandy beach he 
found a flood tide and the water waist- 
deep. Cautiously the men waded in, but 
as they were about to emerge at the foot 
of the Point a challenge was heard, and 
then a long line of sentries opened fire. 
In a minute the whole garrison was alert, 
and while the patriots were yet in the 
marsh the great guns began to boom. 

At that the little company of Amer- 
icans on the causeway began to fire with 
the utmost fury to divert the garrison, 
while the storming party charged silent- 
ly up the rocky slopes. With axe and 
hook the volunteer vanguards cut and 
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tore away the abatis lines, and then, 
flinging down their tools, they unslung 
their muskets and climbed the rocks. 
Seventeen men out of one squad of twen- 
ty fell dead or wounded. Wayne himself 
was shot down just short of the batteries; 
but the patriots climbed on, with Wayne 
on his feet again (helped by his aides), 
to give them cheer as they drove the 
British from the guns, and shouted the 
watchword of the night: 

“The fort’s our own! The fort’s our 
own!” 

The British lost 63 killed, and 543 
of them were taken prisoners, including 
89 wounded. The Americans, in spite 
of grape and canister, lost only 15 killed 
and 83 wounded. 

It was an inspiring victory; it gave 
heart to the desponding Americans, and 
it so alarmed Clinton that he ordered 
Tryon from Connecticut. 

Passing over the applause, and the 
thanks and medals which Congress voted 
to Wayne and his men, we will recall 
that day in 1781 when Wayne, with 500 
men, was sent to Jamestown, Virginia, 
to attack the rear-guard of the army of 
Lord Cornwallis. Cornwallis, according 
to the scouts, was crossing the river, but 
when Waxne marched out of the brush 
he found the whole British army before 
him, their vanguard but sixty yards away. 

The hatches of the old Jersey prison- 
ship yawned before Wayne at that mo- 
ment as never before or after, but he 
was the man for the occasion, and dash- 
ing to the front, he ordered his men to 
charge; and they obeyed with a whoop. 

They were promptly repulsed, of course, 
but, by charging, Wayne had saved his 
command. Cornwallis, supposing that 
Wayne’s force was the advance-guard of 
the whole American army, instead of 
pursuing Wayne, prepared for battle. 

One would like to tell how Wayne, 
with an inferior force, redeemed the State 
of Georgia from the British and their 
red allies, but the battle on the Maumee 
demands attention. 

It was in 1794. Peace had been won 
in 1783, but the British had proved to 
be poor losers. For the sake of the fur 
trade, and with the hope of ultimately 
acquiring the Ohio country, they had re- 
tained the Northwest posts, including 
Niagara and Detroit. At these posts the 
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Indians were supplied with arms and 
ammunition, and were persistently urged 
to war on the American frontier, in 
order to prevent the spreading of the 
settlements. Eventually, on finding that 
the Indians were becoming afraid of the 
Americans, the Governor of Canada 
(Lord Dorchester, he who, as Sir Guy 
Carleton, had been checked in his. march 
to the Hudson by a puny naval force on 
Lake Champlain) made a speech (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1794) wherein he led the Ind- 
ians to believe the British would soon 
declare war against the United States; 
and then, to emphasize the effect of this 
speech, Lieutenant-Governor John Graves 
Simeoe was sent with three companies 
of British regulars to the Rapids of the 
Maumee, where a fort was built. It was 
a deliberate invasion of American ter- 
ritory for the purpose of wresting the 
Ohio country from the American people. 

In the mean time the American forces, 
by two campaigns that had been flat fail- 
ures, had done much to encourage ag- 
gression. General Harmar, in the fall 
of 1790, had marched through the Ind- 
ian country as far as the site of the mod- 
ern city of Fort Wayne, Indiana; but he 
was defeated in such fighting as was done, 
and accomplished nothing. In the fall 
of 1791, St. Clair was surprised on the 
banks of the Wabash River, in the south- 
west corner of what is now Mercer Coun- 
ty, Ohio, and utterly routed by a host 
of Indians. Out of 1400 men in the fight, 
less than 100 escaped unhurt. 

It was after this crushing defeat that 
Mad Anthony Wayne was sent to the 
frontier. He had commanded picked 
veterans at Stony Point; he was now to 
take charge of a mob, gathered from the 
slums of Eastern cities—“ boys and mis- 
creants,” wretched poltroons who desert- 
ed in squads when they found them- 
selves bound for the Indian country— 
and with them he was to try to conquer 
the triumphant red hosts that for twenty 
years had harried the American frontier. 
Moreover, this task was to be done while 
hampered by the blatant opposition of 
the ignorant peace party, and while sur- 
rounded by army contractors who, in their 
greed, were worse than highway robbers. 

The real work of preparing .for the 
campaign began when (November 28, 
1792) he moved his reeruits to a point 
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twenty-seven miles down the river from 
Pittsburg, and camped for the winter. 
The officers as well as the men were un- 
trained, but Wayne worked his command, 
with infinite patience, day by day, until 
their watery eyes grew clear, their backs 
stiffened, and springing footstep replaced 
their slouching gait. They learned to 
march at the word, to play with the bayo- 
net, and, what was of still greater im- 
portance, they learned to shoot. The 
writers of the annals of the Ohio River 
pioneers tell, with wondering zest, how 
Lewis Wetzel was able to load his rifle 
while running at top speed through the 
forest; and their wonder is justified. But 
this Mad Anthony Wayne trained his 
“boys and miscreants” until he had in 
his army more than a thousand men who 
could load as they ran, and stop and fire 
with frontier precision, and run and load 
and fire again, yelling the while like a 
legion of demons. 

Meantime he moved down to Cin- 
cinnati, and from there (October 7, 1793) 
he marched north with a trained force of 
more than 2000 men. It was when the 
Indians had become alarmed by the ap- 
proach of this force (April, 1794) that 
Lord Dorchester ordered the building of 
a fort at the Rapids of the Maumee. 

After prolonged delays, due to earnest 
efforts to obtain peace without fighting, 
Wayne marched from his last winter 
quarters (Greenville and Fort Recovery) 
to the junction of the Big Auglaize and 
the Maumee, where he built Fort De- 
fiance (August 8 to 15). On the 18th he 
was at the head of the Maumee Rapids 
(Waterville, Ohio), where a small earth- 
work was thrown up; and then, on the 
morning of August 20, 1794, the final 
advance was made. 

They found the enemy (more than 1500 
strong, including a company of seventy 
Canadian militia) concealed among a 
confused mass of fallen tree trunks and 
growing brush that marked the path of a 
tornado —a spot known as the Fallen 
Timbers—a superb stronghold, for cav- 
alry could not enter it. 

Detaching his cavalry, Wayne sent 
them in two columns, the one to round 
the Indian right, and the other to pene- 
trate between the Indian left and the 
river. At the same time he stretched a 


line of infantry, 900 strong, with bayo- 
nets fixed, in front of the Fallen Tim- 
bers, and then sounded the charge. 

And as the long roll of the drums was 
heard, those infantrymen dashed forward 
with blood-eurdling yells, pitchforked the 
enemy from behind the entangled logs, 
shot them down as they fled, and leaping 
from log to log in relentless pursuit, 
loaded and fired, again and again, until 
they had chased the panic-stricken host 
for two miles from their original line of 
battle. So swift was the work of the 
bayonet that the cavalry were unable to 
reach their destination in time to take 
part in the battle. 

The defeat of St. Clair was, in a way, 
the most deplorable in the history of our 
Indian wars; the victory of Wayne was 
the most convincing. 

They called the hero of Stony Point 
and the Maumee Rapids Mad Anthony 
Wayne. The title was originated by an 
Irish soldier who had been confined in 
the guard-house at the order of the gen- 
eral, and it was taken up by the people 
because of the wild enthusiasm and deter- 
mination with which Wayne led his men 
when the supreme moment of battle came. 
But observe that when the war of the 
Revolution impended he “ ransacked his- 
tory” for accounts of battles that he 
might learn military tactics; and he gave 
his days to the training of his neighbors. 
At Steny Point he led his men in spite 
of his wound, but in preparing for the 
battle he appealed to the pride of his 
men by parading them “clean shaved 
and with hair’ well powdered,” while the 
prelaid plans included even the slaugh- 
ter of the dogs, that no yelp should betray 
the approach of the assaulting host. 
When in Virginia he charged the hosts of 
Cornwallis with only 500 men to back 
him; when in Ohio, where the honor of 
the nation and the integrity of its ter- 
ritory were committed to his care, he 
took a legion of “ boys and miscreants ” 
gathered from the slums, and trained 
them until their skill with the musket 
equalled if it id not surpass that of the 
most noted backwoods Indian-fighters. 

Mad Anthony Wayne as a leader in 
battle was unsurpassed; but it should 
also be remembered that his record as a 
drill-master is unequalled. 
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The “Throwing of the Clew” 


WHITAKER 


BY HERMAN 


UST as the sun began to smoulder 

redly in Wadlin’s bush, Cap’en Don- 

ald McKay, retired mariner, rolled 
out of his milk-yard and let down the 
bars of the north hundred. Then, while 
the milkers snaked across the clearing, 
he leaned on the top rail and smoked an 
early pipe. This was the pipe he liked 
the best of all. From all around the 
morning noises drifted in. Up at the 
house, Bess sang and rattled her pans, 
the cap’en’s hens announced early ac- 
couchements, fat turkeys gobbled joy- 
ously over their corn, and far off in the 
forest McNab called his cows. 

The eap’en grinned. McNab was late 
with his milking, the third time in four 
vears—a shameful record! 

“Tt’s a wonder the body ’d no quit 
making a fence of his dog an’ tak a 
wife,” the ecap’en muttered. “A warm 
man like him, fifty-and-twa come New- 
Year’s, with his wild oats sown an’ har- 
tested this twenty summers. There he 
comes,” he added, removing his pipe. 
“T’]l pit a flea in his ear.” 

MecNab’s cows meandered in and out 
of the brush and piled logs that cum- 
bered the road allowance until they came 
opposite the cap’en. There they paused 
and looked around, but seeing McNab’s 
dog close behind, they wheeled and frisk- 
ed heavily off through the “ Slashing.” 

“Mornin’!” the cap’en greeted as Mc- 
Nab came up. . 

Stopping, McNab glowered upon his 
neighbor. He was not in pleasant mood. 
For the last half-hour he had tossed be- 
tween two minds—to “dog” his cows 
and fever the milk, or leave them alone 
and ruin his temper. Eventually he had 
chosen the latter alternative; and now 
the corked’ vials of his wrath were com- 
pressed to the point of bursting. Sup- 
pressing a sudden unholy leaning toward 
strong language, he growled, “ There’s 
nothin’ wrang wi’ the mornin’.” 

“Just what I said,” the cap’en cheer- 


fully admitted; then turning to the sub- 
ject nearest his heart, he went on: 
“Cows is mighty aggra-vatin’ critters.” 
When McNab grumblingly acquiesced in 
this incontrovertible principle, the cap’en 
inserted the thin edge of his matrimonial 
wedge: “It’s gran’ to ha’ a woman body 
to bring ’em up nights.” 

MeNab thought that a good dog came 
handy, but when the cap’en argued that 
a dog could not milk, he considered the 
proposition, and finally observed, with 
the air of a man who has discovered 
truth: 

“Ye’re right, Cap’en. Strange as I 
didna think o’ that afore!” 

“Tt’s always them easy things as one 
misses,” the mariner allowed; then he 
added: “I’ve of’en wondered as ye didna 
marry, McNab.” 

MeNab scratched his head and mur- 
mured, “I’ve thought of it whiles.” 

“Tt’s a duty,” the cap’en pressed—“ a 
duty.” 

McNab continued to stimulate cere- 
bration with his forefinger, and when 
cell action had been sufficiently excited, 
said, “I’d my een on Christy McDonald 
this ten year, but I didna seem to ha’ 
the knack o’ it.” 

Now in matters of love the cap’en 
was an authority in Zorra. 

“Neil,” he began, sententiously— 
“ Neil, weemen is kittle cattle.’ McNab 
shuffled and looked unhappy. “ Ye never 
knaw what they’re drivin’ at—till it hits 
ye. But,” the oracle went on, “ when 
one knaws ’em—they’re easy.” McNab 
overlooked the contradiction of terms 
and assumed a more hopeful expression. 
“Noo ye'll ge an’ see Christy, an’ ye’ll 
watch her close.” McNab nodded; and 
turning, followed his cows. 

Why, after leaving Christy McDon- 
ald loverless for thirty and odd years, 
the fates should take it upon themselves 
to endow her with two swains in one day, 
philosophers alone can say; but such was 
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the fact. McNab had scarcely turned 
into his own lane before Cap’en McKay 
spied Henry McCakeron stalking down 
the line. 

“Whaur ‘ll he be goin’?” muttered 
the mariner. “ There’s something afoot, 
be the sail he’s earryin’.” 

Just before he reached the cap’en, 
Henry turned from the concession and 
took a short-cut through the mile of pine 
and beech and maple that lay between 
hirn and MeDonald’s clearing. He 
paused on the edge of the clearing. 

“Tt’s a sair risk,” he muttered—“a 
sair risk! Wish I could ha’ had a bit 
crack wi’ Cap’en McKay.” 

Withdrawing a few paces, he sat down 
for further thought. Through his brain 
ran the terms of the problem. 

As he sat there delicately balancing 
possibilities against probabilities, McDon- 
ald’s door opened and Christy herself 
stepped out. Henry paused in his judg- 
ments. Seizing an axc, she upended a 
round of sawn maple and knocked it into 
billets with a dozen lusty strokes; then 
gathering them up, she shot back into the 
house. Henry gasped. It was done in 
twenty winks. He saw a flash of the 
reddest hair in Zorra, two plump arms 
whirled the axe as though it were a 
straw, there was a snatch, a rush—bang! 
the door closed on his indecision. One 
seale of has mental balance kicked the 
beam, and the other—the one in which 
Christy sat—plumped to the very bottom 
of his consciousness. 

After putting on a fire, Christy snatch- 
ed the porridge-pot from the ingle, and 
was busily ladling into the family’s 
bowls when Henry knocked. 

“Come in!” she ealled, and without 
interrupting the flying ladle, greeted him 
with a “It’s yersel, Henry?” 

“ Ay,” he stonily answered. 

“Ye'll ha’ a parritch wi’ us, Henry ?” 
invited Red MeDonald. “ Mak room, 
Dave.” 

As the boy shuffled sideways, his father 
thrust out a huge foot and dexterously 
jerked a stool to the table, but, heedless 
of the attention, Henry glared to his 
front. And not until Christy suggested 
between ladlefuls of porridge that he 
be seated did he relax his six feet of raw 
flesh and bone. 

At first conversation languished; and 


even after the small mountains of por- 
ridge had been graded down to valleys 
and Red McDonald began to talk, Henry 
held strict silence. His mind was en- 
gaged on a plan of attack. Only once 
did he speak. Then, after staring a full 
five minutes into the bowels of his empty 
bowl, he remarked, with a guilty air, 

“Them parritch were fine.” 

The effect was marvellous. An adum- 
bration of a grin tweaked the corners of 
Red MecDonald’s mouth, and the fire 
crept down from Christy’s hair until it 
obliterated her freckles. Henry could 
not possibly have seen that blush—he 
was busily consulting the dregs of his 
porridge—but he must have felt it, for 
he mentally ejaculated, 

“Yon was a guid beginnin’, lad. Keep 
till it.” 

After a while, and under cover of a 
lively discussion of the comparative 
merits of “slashing” and “ girdling” as 
means of clearing bush land, he stole a 
glance at Christy. She was spreading 
a scone for her small brother, who watch- 
ed the operation with round distended 
eyes. Henry watched too, breathlessly. 
Never had he seen a person possessed of 
a more fully developed sense of the due 
proportion which butter should hold to 
bread. He waited until Red McDonald 
and the boys lurched off to the stables; 
then, leaning across the table, he said, 

“Will ye ha’ me, Christy ?” 

As aforesaid, for thirty and odd years 
the fates had withheld this opportunity 
from Christy McDonald, but now that it 
had passed beyond the seope of the un- 
knowable and come within the field of 
her own activities, Christy wasted no 
time in maiden dalliance. On the instant 
she replied, 

“ Ay, Henry.” 

Now that his bolt was shot, Henry was 
done. His mental operations had only 
earried him as far as the grand climax; 
he was at a loss for words. But knowing 
that something was expected of him, he 
murmured once more, 

“Them parritch were fine.” 

“Ye said that afore,” she answered. 

“ Ay? Mebbe I did,” he allowed. He 
glanced about the room in search of in- 
spiration, but the four log walls were 
blank as his brain. “ Ah, weel,” he said, 
rising, “as that’s a’ settled, I'll be walkin’. 
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THE “THROWING 


Guid-day!” With which valedictory he 
departed, and retraced his steps through 
the mile of beech and pine and maple. 
As he walked along, his face underwent 
many changes. A clever smile strug- 
evled through its dense gravity, and this 
increased until at last his mouth opened 
from ear to ear, and he chuckled, “ Ye 
did that real neat, lad.” Three times he 
repeated this observation, wagging his 
head sagely the while; then he stopped 
dead, and doubt banished his smile. 
“T’m thinkin’ as ye ought to ha’ held 
her hand, Henry,” he muttered. “ Now 
ought ye, I wonder?” He had not fully 
answered the question when he turned 
into his own yard. 

Meanwhile Christy was furiously “ red- 
ding ” the breakfast dishes. She had not 
watched Henry go—there was work enough 
ahead to prevent sentiment getting the 
better of her—otherwise she would have 
seen McNab step into the clearing as 
Henry vanished in the bush. She looked 
up when MecNab’s shadow fell athwart 
the door, and said, 

“The men’s gone till the bush.” 

“ Ay?” he answered, “ but it’s no them 
as I’m wantin’.” 

“No? Wha then?” 

McNab stared. Perhaps an _ under- 
current of sentiment welled up through 
her fury of work and left its subtle 
traces amid her freckles, for as McNab 
looked the idea that she was looking 
“saft like” got stuck in his noddle and 
refused to be ousted. 

“Wha then?” she repeated. 

MeNab tried to remember the cap’en’s 
instructions, and dismally failed. He 
scratched his poll like a moulting par- 
rot, yet failed to produce the requisite 
order of cerebration. “ Wha then?’ he 
echoed. “ Why—you!” Then throwing 
the mariner’s counsel to the winds, he 
blurted, “ Wull ye ha’ me, Christy ?” 

The suddenness of it took Christy’s 
breath; indeed, it was so unexpected that 
for one moment she forgot Henry and 
almost said yes. For the three following 
seconds her thirsty soul—parched during 
thirty years of loverless life—was filled 
with polyandrous yearnings; she was 
minded to say yes anyway, but in the 
fourth second morality asserted itself. 
She replied, “I thank ye, Mr. McNab, 
but I’m promised.” 
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“Ay?” MeNab rejoined; then, when 
the idea had filtered through his head, 
he added: “ To wham ?” 

“ Henry McCakeron.” 

“Then,” he rejoined, “Tl be goin’. 
Bid ye guid-day.” 

Christy opened the door an inch and 
watched him striding across the clear- 
ing. She was bitten of the serpent of 
doubt. Ah, weel, she sighed, it could not 
be helped now! 

As McNab passed the mariner’s farm 
on his way home he espied that worthy 
pulling turnips in the field by the road. 
The skipper saw him at the same mo- 
ment, and roared, 

“ Where awa’, shipmate ?” 

“ Hame!” MeNab growled; then cross- 
ly added: “I’m no goin’ much on your 
counsel.” 

“Ou?” interrogated the skipper. 

“ Ay,” McNab grumbled. 

“Tell us o’ it,” pursued the cap’en. 

Forthwith MeNab unbosomed himself 
of the tale of his luckless wooing. 

“The veelen!” the cap’en growled, 
when McNab closed. “ But he’s no mar- 
rit on her yet.” 

Silence fell. The cap’en’s brow was 
furrowed; his eves grew dark with 
thought. He pulled turnips slowly, while 
McNab swore softly and awaited a further 
deliverance. Presently it came. 

“ To-night,” the skipper remarked, sen- 
tentiously, “is Halloween.” 

“Weel,” McNab crossly muttered, 
“what o’ it?” 

“ Christy’ll be thrawin’ the clew.” 

“ Weel ?” 

Beckoning his follower with a porten- 
tous forefinger, the skipper whispered in 
his ear. As he talked, the puzzle in Mc- 
Nab’s face merged into a hopeful ex- 
pression, which in its turn was gradual- 
lv translated into one of beaming con- 
fidence and unbounded admiration. 

“Gran’!” he ejaculated when the 
mariner ceased. “Gran’! How d’ye 
think o’ them things, Cap’en? Ye’re 
no much to luik at.” 

Breathing hard, the skipper glared on 
his neighbor, but seeing nothing in his 
face but vacuous admiration, he passed 
the compliment. For the next ten min- 
utes he talked steadily, laying down his 
plans; but when he finished, McNab 
queried, 
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“Think she'll do it, now she’s bidden 
i? marriage?” 

“ Certes!” the cap’en promptly exclaim- 
ed, and events proved him right. 


On Halloween every unmarried Zorra 
girl takes a ball of yarn and hies away 
in the pitch of night to some lonely spot 
where lies a fallen tree or pile of brush. 
Arrived at the place of her choice, the 
thirster after matrimony turns her back 
to the tree and throws the ball over her 
shoulder, keeping an end of yarn in her 
hand. Then she begins to wind. Pres- 
ently—that is, if she is to be married 
within the year—a spirit hand grasps the 
yarn. This is the crucial moment. If 
the girl holds to her courage and de- 
mands the name of her future husband, 
a solemn voice answers; but if she is 
afraid, she hears only the croak of the 
frogs. 

When night closed in and the chil- 
dren gathered about the fire to witness 
the “burning of nuts,” Christy slipped 
her cloak from its peg. 

“ Whaur ye goin’?” her father asked. 
For wood,” she answered, and passed 





“ 


out. 

As the door closed, a hoarse chuckle, 
like to the expiring croak of a strangled 
crow, rumbled in Red MeDonald’s throat. 
Every year this play had passed between 
them. He knew her errand, and so did 
the whispering children. 

“ She’s gone to thraw the clew,” young 
Dave muttered. 

“ Ay,” added Gavin, “an’ there ‘ll be 
a tug at her string the night.” 

“ Hoo d’ye ken?” queried Dave. 

“Lower your head,” ordered Gavin. 
He whispered rapidly in Dave’s ear, and 
finished in a louder tone, “ An’ I’m to ha’ 
a cake maple sugar for tellin’.” 

Meanwhile Christy was making her 
way through the forest. It was very 
dark. A quarter-mile from the clearing, 
on the verge of a black-ash swamp, the 
last storm had uprooted a kingly pine— 
this was her bourne. 

The frogs ended their melancholy over- 
ture as Christy turned her back on the 
tree. Throwing the ball over her shoul- 
der, she began to wind. 

At first the yarn came in freely, but 
when she had pulled in perhaps half, she 
felt a sudden tug. The ball dropped 


from her hand, but quickly recovering 
it, she gasped, 

“ Who holds?” 

Her straining ears caught a sighing 
breath, then out of the stillness a voice 
replied, 

“ Neil MeNab!” 

Uttering a low ery, Christy ran wildly, 
nor slacked her pace until she set foot 
on her own threshold. If she had been 
a little less precipitate, she might have 
witnessed a peculiar sight—the material- 
ization of a spirit. From behind the 
fallen tree a dim, indefinite figure rose 
and flitted out into the open. Its out- 
lines merged with the gloom of the 
swamp, but neither wizard, witch, nor 
warlock ever moved with so heavy a tread. 
Branches waved and twigs cracked as the 
thing swept by. For a hundred yards or 
so it moved along Christy’s trail, then 
turned and struck north across a moon- 
lit glade. Here the light smote full on 
its face and revealed the features of 
MeNab. They were writhed in an amia- 
ble grin. 

“Yon was fine,” he chuckled as he 
strode along. “ An’ a’ for a cake maple 
sugar.” 

Having thus successfully planted the 
seeds of doubt in Christy’s mind, the 
cap’en was at pains to have them as- 
siduously cultivated. Every day McNab 
was given sailing orders and made per- 
fect in the signal-book of love, and at last 
sent forth to practise on Christy. 

It was evening, and he found her sew- 
ing by candle-light. The children were 
all abed. Red McDonald alternately 
smoked and slept in the ingle nook; there 
was nothing to interfere. Taking a stool 
on the opposite side of the table, McNab 
serewed his countenance into a prodigious 
leer. It was almost a minute before 
Christy looked his way, and all the while 
the smile grew more diabolical. She 
was startled, and stared, then suddenly 
said, 

“Ts it a colic?” 

MeNab looked injured, but replied 
civilly enough: “Na! I was just erack- 
in’ a smile.” To which she unsympa- 
thetically replied: 

“ Really? Weel, I wouldna ha’ thought 
<< 

She turned to her sewing, and present- 
ly McNab sighed, a lusty sigh, a young 
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tornado. That sigh ought to have worked 
wonders, for it was pregnant of sorrow 
and sadness, but, as it unfortunately hap- 
pened, the candle lay right in its path, 
and the light went promptly out of busi- 
ness. MeNab sat in darkness and frozen 
horror while Christy blew a coal into 
a flame. 

_ Why did ve do that?’ she inquired, 
when the candle was relit. 

“ [I—I was just sighin’ a wee bit,” he 
stammered. 

“ Then ve'd better quit,” she said, eold- 
lv. “It’s no proper.” 

But if MeNab could not be counted 
proficient in the art of love-making, his 
suit nevertheles prospered, and all be- 
cause of the lethargy of Henry McCake- 
ron. There was no need of hurry—at 
least He nry did not see any and a 
month passed without his going near 
MeDonald’s clearing. Then, as he had 
to go over and bid Red MeDonald to his 
threshing, he dropped in on Christy. It 
was wash-day, and she up to her elbows 
in suds, 

“ Father’s loggin’ i? the back field,” 
she said, pausing in her rubbing. 

Ilenry shuffled, changed feet, and look- 
ed across the clearing—he felt that some- 
thing was expected of him. “ That’s a 
gran’ suds ve’ve got there,” he said. 

Ay,” she agreed. 

Ile watched her busy hands while he 
hunted round for something else to say, 
but finding nothing, he said: “ Weel, [ll 
be movin’. Guid-day.” He lumbered off 
a few paces, then stopped and struck his 
knee with his open palm. He had sud- 
denly remembered. Walking back, he 
chose the open window as giving a man 
greater advantages in appearing at ease. 
Thrusting his head in upon her, he said, 
* Will New-Year’s suit ve, Christy ?” 

She replied that it would, whereupon 
he took his departure. 

Presently she left her tubs and walked 
over to the wooden press that held her 
“setting out.” It was bursting with a 
wealth of unbleached linen, homespun 
blankets, wondrously patterned quilts, 
and a feather bed, which Christy lovingly 
punched and patted. Before her lay the 
labor of vears. One by one she lifted the 
pieces of linen, refolded them, placing 
sprigs of lavender between, and laid 
them earefully away. “ Ah, weel,” she 


murmured as she returned to her wash, 
it was a sair labor, but it’s no to be 
wasted. If it’s no one, it ’ll be t’other.” 


“ 


Then after a pause she added, “ But I'd 
rather —ITd rather—”’ Here her voice 
dropped, and neither man nor woman 
ever knew which of the two Christy 
would “ rather.” 

Three times during the following 
month the banns of “ Henry MecCakeron, 
farmer, and Christina MeDonald, spin- 
ster,” were “called” in the old log kirk. 

In the days that followed, MeNab, un- 
der direction of the cap’en, performed 
prodigies of courtship. 

“ Better ha’ me, Christy?” he said one 
night when Red MeDonald was taking 
his forty winks. 

To which she answered: “ Ye flatter 
me, Mr. MeNab, but I canna very 
weel, seein’ as [’m to be marrit on 
IIenry a week come Tuesday.” Then, 
with true Seotech caution, she attached 
“ But 
I think so weel o’ your offer that I'll say 
this: if Henry no comes till the seratch, 
I'll marry on you.” 

When the eap’en heard this he thought- 
fully rubbed his nose, and delivered 
himself of a portentous “Ou?” The 
monosyllable reeked of possibilities, but 
when McNab glanced up there was no- 


a second string to her bow, adding, 


thing in the skipper’s wooden visage to 
indicate the trend of his thought. Sut 
presently he inquired, 

“Tid ye get a bid till the weddin’?” 

“ Ay,’ MeNab answered, “I got a bid, 
but I’m no goin’.” 

Ye are,” said the skipper, quietly. 
I’m no.” 

“Ye are!” 

“ Why ?” 

“Cause,” mused the cap’en as_ he 
studied the clouds—* ’eause—ye are!” 

Two days before New-Year’s the wea- 
ther changed; the sun sank in a bank 
of clouds, and next morning the cap’en 
awoke in a white and frozen world. Six 
inches of snow draped field and forest 
in shimmering veils. 

Emitting a grunt of joy, thé cap’en 
made tracks for his granary, where he 
kept his tools. Then, with a shovel and 
rake on shoulder, he rolled off to the tur- 
nip-field. All that morning he worked 
in the snow, shovelling, raking, levelling, 
and patting firmly down; and when he 
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knocked off for dinner he had finished a 
smooth white flat some ten yards wide and 
fifty long. In the afternoon he banked 
this all around. Then he manned his 
pump and flooded the even surface, and 
went off to bed a tired but happy man. 

Next morning the sun’s first rays 
stained as pretty a curling-rink as ever 
rang to a well-putt stone. The skipper 
was up betimes and at his chores, and 
when MeNab went by on his way to the 
wedding he found his preceptor in the 
turnip-field doing some faney curling. 
MecNab’s eyes reflected the sheen of the 
ice, and, forgetting the wedding, he 
promptly challenged the skipper. But 
the latter firmly declined. 

“Ye'll no play?” ejaculated McNab. 
“Why ?” 


“? “ 


Cause,” said the mariner, “ ye’re 
goin’ till the weddin’.” 

“There’s placks o’ time,” MeNab ar- 
gued. “ Henry McCakeron’s no gone by 
yet, an’ they canna very weel marry 
wi’out him.” 

The skipper putt his stone, then said: 
“T’m no sae sure 0’ that. Anyway, it’s 
time you were makin’ sail. Off wi’ 
you!” 

Gloomily enough, MeNab obeyed. The 
ceap’en resumed his practice. He forgot 
McNab, the wedding, and all other sub- 
lunary matters; indeed, he was chasing a 
stone along the rink, whirling his broom 
about his head, when a voice suddenly 
hailed him. It was Henry MecCakeron. 

“Tloo’s the ice, Cap’en?” Henry in- 
quired. 

The cap’en saw the hunger in the 
enemy’s eyes, but remembered the 
™ breachy ” eow, and answered with be- 
coming stiffness: “It’s yersel, Henry? 
The ice? It’s fine; never better.” 

“Td like to play ye a game,” Henry 
resumed, looking longingly at the rink, 
“but I hanna the time.” 

The eap’en sent a stone purring along 
the rink. Henry jumped: his nerves were 
a little out that morning, anyway. He be- 
gan to temporize. “An odd shot ’d do 
no harm?” he suggested, placing a foot 
on the bottom fence-rail. “ Just an odd 
one!” he exclaimed, spitting on his hands. 

After the odd one he took another to 
make it even, then still another to make 


it odd; then the demon of curling enter- 
ed into him, and he challenged the eap’en 
to a game. Time flew by. At the end of 
an hour Henry was chasing his stones 
along the rink, while the cap’en emitted 
erazy yells and whirled a demoniaeal 
broom. A second hour found them still 
under the spell, and a third showed no 
abatement of their zeal. Then came an 
interruption. With a clash of bells, Red 
McDonald’s team and sled dashed up the 
line and drew in opposite. In the sled 
sat two persons. 

“Why,” exclaimed the cap’en, “if it’s 
no MeNab, an’—an’ Christy McDonald!” 

Suddenly reealled to a sense of the 
enormity of his conduct, Henry stood 
eving his fiancée guiltily. She looked 
beyond him with a finely indifferent air, 
which she successfully maintained while 
the cap’en entertained MeNab with a 
lively description of the game. 

“ An’ I was sweepin’ her up—” the 
eap’en was declaiming, when Henry sud- 
denly came into his wits and greeted 
the lady of his choice with a nonchalant, 

“ Too are ye, Christy ?” 

It was a masterly stroke. The indiffer- 
ence in the tone would have convinced 
a pessimist that unpunctuality on the 
part of a bridegroom was the most 
ordinary and venial of offences. Henry 
himself felt convinced. He began to feel 
at his ease, and was preparing an explana- 
tion, when Christy suddenly snapped, 

“ Mrs. MeNab! an you please!” 

“Ou?” Henry gasped. 

“She an’ me’s marrit,” MeNab sheep- 
ishly confirmed. 

Henry looked from one to the other 
and pondered, and when the idea had 
properly filtered through his brain, he 
turned to the cap’en and said: “ Ay? 
Then we might just as weel finish the 
game ?” 

As the cap’en swung his stone, Me- 
Nab’s eyes grew green; and when Henry 
followed up, he said to his wife, “ You 
drive up the lane an’ unhitch, Christy, 
whiles I play an odd game.” 

But as he stepped from ‘the sled, 
Christy’s strong hand closed on his col- 
lar. “ Ye’ll no do any such thing,” she 
said, jerking him backward; “ ye’ll come 


right hame wi’ me.” 
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PETRIFIED FOREST 


of the Petrified 


Forest of Arizona’ 


BY WALTER HOUGH 


Of the United States National Museum 


HE Petrified Forest of Arizona 
fi would alone be enough to absorb 

the entire attention of any visitor. 
When one has the opportunity likewise 
of scouring the region for traces of the 
ancient peoples who once lived there, he 
is doubly fortunate, especially if the 
quest be successful. It happened, as the 
result of journeys through the forest and 
around its borders, in the interest of the 
United States National Museum, last 
summer, that to the marvels which expand 
the fifth sense of wonder we may now 
add the needed touch of human interest. 


_* Published by permission of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


For here lived and loved, builded, fought, 
starved, and perhaps at times dined on 
one another, tribes of the ancient pue- 
blo-dwellers. From the relies that re- 
main it is found that four different 
stocks of Indians have lived here. No 
other section of the Southwest can show 
so many, and this in a locality without 
permanent springs. One of these tribes 
may unhesitatingly be identified as Hopi 
—perhaps a clan on its northward mi- 
gration to Tusayan; another, with less 
sureness, may be related to Zuni. The 
remainder are at present enigmas, and 
belong to peoples in a low state of ad- 
vancement as compared with the former. 

The reconnoissance of these ruins led 
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to an acquaintance with the Petrified 
Forest and its surroundings that well 
repaid the labor. 

The little station of Adamanna, on 
the Santa Fe, whose name is a tribute 
to the grizzled genius of the forest, is 
the introduction. If the traveller but 
knew it, a short walk from Adamanna 
would bring him upon a fine ruin, one 
hundred and fifty feet square, well laid 
out, and exhibiting on the rocks below 
it as interesting a picture-gallery of the 
ancient petroglyphs as one might hope to 
find. Standing also at the Petrified 
Bridge—a colossal shaft of chaleedony 
spanning a chasm—one may see, with 
the aid of a glass, a conical hill to the 
southwest, crowned with a ruin, beyond 
the streak of- tawny wash where horses 
paw for water. The ancient builders 
of this ruin were connoisseurs of stone 
and adepts at its working, if they were 
not strong in pottery. On the flanks of 
the butte and along the ravines are 
circles of large slabs of stone standing 
upright, many of the stones worked out 
as metates or corn-grinding slabs, and 
hence — the ruin was called “ Metate 
Ruin.” Not the least interesting fea 
ture of this ruin is that it is an enigma; 
the people who once lived here were not 
related in any way to the others of this 
region. Even the group of three small 


pueblos, not a thousand feet away, on 


the ruin above Metate Ruin, were homes 
of a different people, and perhaps of a 
different time. 

Following the road among the mesas, 
one passes through a canyon, emerges 
into the third or great forest, and sees 
a chaos of broken trunks of Triassic 
Araucarioxyla, winnowings of ages from 
the rock bed above, the ground strewn 
with splinters of lovely colors, with the 
glint of rock-crystal and amethyst, the 
setting of strange sculpture forms around 
a basin of sand and _ sage-brush, and, 
above, the unclouded sun and clear blue 
sky. 

In the basin of the forest the rapid 
erosion has played havoe with the ruins, 
leaving them mere heaps of stones; the 
cemeteries, with their pottery and relics, 
have been washed away by the cloud- 
bursts and fierce winds. Frequently on 
the edge of a mesa will be found re- 
maining a narrow fringe of a pueblo, 
soon to go down the gullies among the 
round-backed “bad lands,” and the site 
of what must once have been a sizable 
village looks now as though it had been 
only a ecamping-place. So there is little 
left for the archeologist, who must con- 
tent himself with noting the location of 
the ruin and the character of the pot- 
sherds seattered about, for pottery fur- 
nishes the clew as to the people. 

The tribes that held the region of the 
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AN ANCIENT SHRINE 


Petrified Forest built no large pueblos, 
but were content to live in small vil- 
lages, forming the homes of larger fam- 
ilies of blood relatives called clans, 
moving about in common when _ they 
migrated, and building not far from one 
another. These clusters of pueblos are 
familiar to one who knows the South- 
west; usually, when a ruin is located, 
others may be found near by. The Seven 
Cities of Cibola illustrate this. 

When the first men crept into this 
gorgeous but inhospitable land they 
found black lava-capped mountains, fan- 
tastie hills carved from the tinted marls, 
lofty stone-girdled mesas, wide plains, 
and treacherous sand rivers, which be- 
came at times raging torrents of tawny 
water. Game there was—of antelope, 
deer, and other smaller animals—more 
than now, and desert plants were avail- 
able for food. But greater than these 
precious means of subsistence were the 
seeds they cherished, and greatest was 


“the seed of seeds”—corn. The secret 
of the peopling of the semi-arid South- 
west is corn. 

On the northern rim of the forest is a 
high, rolling prairie, broken on the east 
by mesas dotted with a few scattered 
junipers. Here were discovered four 
low, shard-strewn mounds of former vil- 
lages and the remains of several small 
house sites. This proved to be virgin 
soil for the explorer, no “ pottery-digger ” 
having rifled the ancient sites. 

The ancients of the forest rim built 
their pueblos to face their east, corre- 
sponding to our northeast, while to the 
southwest the villages presented a blank 
wall of two or more stories. Before the 
eastern opening may be traced the low 
mound of débris beneath which are 
ranged the dead, lying at length to face 
northeast, having their treasures. of 
finest pottery, beads, and other things 
regarded as precious and of use to them. 
Looking toward the eastern horizon, one 
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is struck by the sky-line, diversified with 
blue mesas stretching from Escudilla 
Peak of the White Mountains, low in the 
southeast, to the high mesas standing 
along the Puerco River on the northeast. 
This formed a splendid dial, along which 
the sun-worshippers traced the seasonal 
course of the sun, and for this reason 
they oriented their villages to face the 
rising of the “Father” at the winter 
solstice. To this day the indented ho- 
rizon is the calendar of the Hopi, Zuni, 
and other pueblo tribes. 

Here and there without the villages 
remain shrines, consisting of either heaps 
of stones, odd in color or shape, gather- 
ed from far and near, like some of the 
shrines at Zuni, or a section of petrified 
wood set upright over against spheres 
of red granite and weathered volcanic 
rock. Stones of strange forms are be- 
lieved by the Zuni to be the shrivelled 
remains of monsters of the early time, 
destroyed by the great fire of the Twin 
Gods, and are valued as fetiches, having 
still the magic power of those animals. 

Near one of the ruins a large heap of 
these fetiches was found, and among the 
stones were a number of tubular pipes, 
skilfully made of lava. A few feet from 
this altar was a square fire-hole, lined 
with slabs of sandstone, containing many 


pieces of calcined rock. This spot was 
no doubt a meeting-place of the priests, 
probably surrounded with a hedge of 
juniper boughs, like a Navajo medicine- 
lodge. 

Fascinating as were these superficial 
examinations of the ancient towns, the 
shovels of the Mexican laborers soon 
revealed matters of surpassing interest 
beneath the ground. The location of 
the cemetery was a comparatively easy 
matter, as these tribes had placed their 
dead to the northeast of the pueblos. 
When the trenches had reached about 
four feet, large, smooth slabs of sand- 
stone were encountered. Beneath the 
slabs, which were set slanting, to keep 
the weight of the earth from the body, 
eareful digging uncovered the skeleton, 
and about the head would be found a 
bowl or two, a vase, a cooking-pot, and 
a dipper. In the bowls frequently re- 
mained squash seed, corn, or traces of 
other food, provision for the journey to 
the underworld. Awls, hammers of fossil 
wood, knives, and arrow-heads were fre- 
quently encountered. Fragments of coil- 
ed baskets, matting, and fabric having a 
warp of twisted cord sometimes survived 
in the dry soil. Beads of stone and sea- 
shell and ornaments of lignite and white 
stone were plentiful, showing that these 
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pueblos by modern Indian standards 
would be accounted rich in the things 
valued by Indians and the chief incen- 
tive for their primitive commerce. 

It was evident in the cemeteries that 
the spot due northeast of the pueblos 
was an area of special significance, as 
here were interments of people of con- 
sequence, with rich belongings, while 
towards the southeast and on the edges 
were placed the poor, in shallow earth, 
with their meagre belongings. 

Northeast of the largest pueblo of the 
group, at a depth of seven feet, the 
workmen came upon a fine upright slab 
of sandstone, measuring three by five 
feet, smoothed, and with rounded edges. 
After much labor in excavation the 
slab was removed, and a cist, neatly cut 
in the white gypsum underlying the soil, 
was uncovered. The cist contained a 
skeleton surrounded with ten pieces of 
pottery, several of them of fine and 
unique ware, thousands of small beads 
of white stone, shell beads, a bracelet of 
shell, a large awl of worked deer bone, 
fragments of matting and basketry, and 
a few sticks painted green, to which 
feathers had been attached. The last 
are the feathered prayer-sticks, called by 
the Hopi pahos, an invariable accom- 
paniment of the Zui and Hopi cere- 
monies. Shells of the egg of the eagle 
were also found. When the cist had 
been cleared out the marks of digging 
implements, probably sharpened sticks, 
were visible on its walls, and it was seen 
that this remarkable sepulture had re- 
quired an excavation through four feet 
of hard gypsum before the cist could be 
scooped out from the face—quite an un- 
dertaking with the simple tools possess- 
ed by the Indians. 

Not far from this spot two rare and 
splendid bowls were taken out, one of 
dark red ware, with coiled exterior, over 
which was painted a meander pattern 
in white; the interior black, with a lus- 
trous polish. The other is of black and 
white, thin, and well made, the design 
key frets in mosaic effect, and in the bot- 
tom of the bowl is admirably painted 
the figure of a frog, one of the sacred 
animals of the people of the arid coun- 
try, through its connection with water. 

The ruin second in size of this group 
is most picturesquely situated on a high 

Vou. CV.—No. 630 —107 


cliff overlooking a deep basin scooped 
from the purple marl. Among the rocks 
a few juniper-trees, shrubs of the cowa- 
nia, or cliff-rose, and the berry-bearing 
aromatie sumac give a touch of life not 
found in the other ruins on the arid 
stretches. The bare valley below also 
looks desolate and forbidding, and the 
surroundings seem depressing when one 
has learned that this is the pueblo of 
the cannibals. 

A tragedy of long ago came to light 
during excavations around this village. 
In the cemetery, among other orderly 
burials, was uncovered-a heap of broken 
human bones belonging to three indi- 
viduals. It was evident that the shat- 
tered bones had been clean when they 
were placed in the ground, and some 
fragments showed scorching by fire. The 
marks of the implements used in crack- 
ing the bones were still traceable. With- 
out doubt this ossuary is the record of 
a cannibal feast, and its discovery is 
interesting to science as being the first 
material proof of cannibalism among our 
North-American Indians. 

Hard by were taken out over fifty ob- 
jects belonging to the paraphernalia of 
a medicine-man: bone tubes; white, 
black, and green paint; a paint-grinder; 
quartz, amethyst, carnelian, and topaz 
crystals; cones, cylinders, and _ tablets, 
highly polished, worked from  chalced- 
ony; pebbles and concretions of strange 
form and color; a fossil; beads of stone 
and shell; a chipped flint drill; a flint 
knife; and two finely worked bone awls. 
This remarkable collection is interest- 
ing as it gives a clew to the relation- 
ships of the inhabitants of these pue- 
blos. Pottery especially, if it bears sym- 
bolism, is the best means of identifying 
the ancient pueblos, and all ethnolo- 
gists in this field are under obligations 
for the vessels which were deposited with 
the dead. In this ease the parapher- 
nalia of the medicine-man unearthed is 
the counterpart of that employed by the 
priests of Zuiii. 

It is remarkable that these people 
should have located where there is no 
water. Evidently when the water, col- 
lected in natural basins from rainfall, 
failed, they carried it a long distance 
from holes dug in the bed of the wash in 
the Petrified Forest. 
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Sister Peacham’s Turn 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


I 


HE wind had gone down suddenly 
: after blowing hard until the mid- 

dle of the afternoon, and Mrs, 
Pamela Fellows went to the sitting-room 
closet, where she kept her every-day bon- 
net and black woollen shawl, and then 
stood before the little mirror in the clock 
front to put them straight. The glass was 
so small that she had to inspect her broad 
shoulders by sections, but by ducking to 
see the top of her head, and standing on 
tiptoe and dodging from side to side, she 
reassured herself of proper adjustment 
and equipment, and stepped out to the 
sidewalk, after locking the door carefully 
and putting the key deep into her ac- 
cessible pocket. Then she struck a steady 


rolling gait and went away down the 
street with fine energy. 
Once she stopped and turned about 


to look at the western sky. There was a 
heavy bank of clouds just lifting, and 
below it all the west was clear, but the 
cold greenish-blue of its color gave no 
promise of warmth. “ Winter’s come,” 
grumbled Mrs. Fellows, half aloud, as 
she resumed her eastward course. “ Looks 
like the sky at sea this time o’ year, 
erossin’ from English ports; goin’ to be 
eold and clear for a day or two, and then 
look out for snow! I for one like to have 
some snow for Thanksgivin’ time; I 
ain’t like Lyddy Ann; she sets right down 
an’ weeps when the first flakes come.” 

Half-way down the long street of the 
straggling town Mrs. Fellows met a fa- 
miliar friend, Mrs. Peters, who stopped 
with a frank smile of interest. 

“Where be you goin’ this cold after- 
noon? Ain’t you settin’ forth rather 
late ?” 

Mrs. Peters asked the question, with 
an air of expecting to hear all about 
the errand. 

“T thought I’d go over and see Lyddy 
Ann before dark,” answered the advent- 
urer. “ Yes, I thought I’d make haste 


and get ahead of her and see if I can’t 
make her invite me over to Thanksgivin’. 
She needs to make a break; I’ve asked 
her to my house six or seven years now, 
and I thought I should lead up to the 
subject gradual and ask her what she in- 
tended to do; that’s the way she always 
catches me with my mind unprepared, 
and I’ve gone an’ invited her before I 
stop to think.” 

Mrs. Peters laughed; they were very 
close friends; there was a droll twinkle 
in the complaining sister’s eyes. 

“°T would be a grand thing for her if 
she could feel that havin’ company 
wouldn’t hurt her; she needs more oc- 
cupation, and not to settle right down 
expecting to be always done for,” said 
Mrs. Peters, gravely. 

“Oh, yes’m, you’re quite right,” an- 
swered Mrs. Fellows, soberly, and the 
twinkle in her eyes disappeared. “ Here 
we are both of us widows, and own sis- 
ters; we’re all that’s left out of a large 
family, and she makes use of as much 
ceremony in asking me over to stop to 
tea with her as if I was the minister. 
She’s always amiable, but she’s fallin’ into 
a way of being plaintive, and oh, so dread- 
ful set! I lost my husband an’ his ship 
with him, but, although bereaved, Lyddy 
Ann’s left in the best o’ circumstances. 
Yes’m, she’s dreadful set, an’ gettin’ more 
so year by year. Well, I’m goin’ to see 
what I can do to persuade her; if I don’t 
beat, why, she will!” 

Mrs. Fellows tossed her head gallantly 
and waved her hand as she departed. 

Mrs. Peters laughed aloud. “If I was 
goin’ to bet on who’s likely to come out 
ahead, I’d bet on Lyddy Ann,” she ex- 
claimed, with an air of certainty. “ Mrs. 
Fellows is the best-natured heart o’ the 
two; *tis the biggest heart that always 
gives up easiest. I guess I'll remember 
to call over to-morrow and see who gets 
the invitation. I’m afeard it won’t be 
Pamela, for all her boast and bravery.” 
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II 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Peacham was as thin 
and precise as her sister was round and 
easy-going. She inclined by nature tow- 
ard the economies and excuses of life, 
and even sighed over being left alone, 
when no mortal soul could have prevailed 
upon her to accept permanent companion- 
ship. She was sitting alone this very 
afternoon, rocking gently, and worrying 
because she was again fearful that some- 
thing would be expected of her on 
Thanksgiving day. 

“T do hope that sister Fellows ‘ll feel 
she can ask me there again, I’ve got 
such a habit now o’ goin’ there to keep 
Thanksgivin’,” she said, mournfully. 
“T’ll offer to make one o’ my nice apple 
pies and earry over, and any little thing 
she may suggest. I know ’twas the custom 
o’ our family to take turn an’ turn about, 
but it’s so much easier for her than ’tis 
for me. This anxiety’s very tryin’. I’m 
all worked up an’ I want things settled, 
but she didn’t speak till ’most the last 
minute last year; she’s so dilatory, Pa- 
mely is!” 

The sun came down from the gray 
cloud at this moment, and shone out 
cheerfully over a cold world. Its start- 
ling splendor dazzled Mrs. Peacham’s 
short-sighted eyes. The dull little room 
where she sat, the plain gabled houses and 
thick-boughed maple-trees in the street, 
were all transfigured with sudden glory. 
There was even a touch of the old reddish 
gold of her youth on Mrs. Peacham’s 
faded hair. She had once been the pret- 
tiest of her family, and this pleasing fact 
Mrs. Fellows, the eldest and plainest, 
could never forget. 

“T’ll be sort of easy with poor Lyddy 
Ann,” Mrs. Fellows was saying to her- 
self at that moment as she toiled up the 
long hill. “She never was so strong as 
I be, and I ain’t goin’ to let no Thanks- 
givin’ day fall a burden on her.” 


Mrs. Peacham started in dismay at the 
harsh sound of the door-latch, and looked 
apprehensive as her sister entered the 
room. 

“Well, Lyddy Ann, what be you goin’ 
to do for Thanksgivin’?” demanded sis- 
ter Fellows, without forethought or pref- 
ace, and then sat down quite out of 
breath. Her first intention had prevailed 


almost against her conscience; there was 
no leading up to the great subject; it 
exploded in the timid sitting-room like 
a Fourth-of-July cannon. 

There was no answer for a moment, 
and Mrs. Fellows unpinned her black 
woollen shawl and seated herself on a 
common chair as if it had been a throne; 
having spoken, she did not mean to be 
a coward, but she did not fail to look 
kind and sisterly. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Mrs. 
Peacham, with dignity. She was pro- 
voked as well as startled by the sudden 
question, and even a little excited. “I 
may invite the minister,” she proclaimed. 
It was no use to sit there and be brow- 
beaten in your own house, and Pamela 
Fellows had taken the advantage. 

“Why, there he goes now; there’s Mr. 
Downer now. You’d better speak if you 
want to; you'll lose him if you wait till 
Sunday!” exclaimed sister Fellows before 
Mrs. Peacham could get breath enough 
to protest. Sister Fellows was always a 
creature of impulse; she caught up the 
big thimble on the window-sill and rapped 
sharply on the glass, so that the minister 
waved his hand in instant response and 
turned in at the gate. Pamela Fellows 
loved a minister; her heart beat fast, and 
she opened the door to receive him. Sis- 
ter Peacham looked like one in deep afflic- 
tion; she half rose from her rocking-chair 
and sank back again; then she sprang 
up with fine spirit. There was a color 
on her cheeks such as nobody had seen 
in years. 

“T hope you weren’t in a hurry, sir; 
you must excuse my sister Pamela for 
knocking so,” she said, politely, to the 
Reverend Mr. Downer; but the tired lit- 
tle man looked pleased and amiable. 

“Of course, of course,” he answered, 
looking for a proper place to lay his hat. 
“T felt it to be very neighborly; I had in- 
tended to call this afternoon, but I fear- 
ed you might think it too late. I was 
just dreading the long cold stretch of 
road between me and the fire at home.” 
The good man was conscious of some- 
thing unusual, and looked from the round 
sister to the thin one and back again to 
Mrs. Fellows before he meekly sat down. 
“Tt has been a beautiful winter sunset. 
I suppose you have been enjoying it 
together ?” he added, with some formality. 
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Mrs. Peacham did not speak, so some- 
body else must. It was Mrs. Fellows who 
continued the conversation, gayly; it 
seemed as if the very spirit of mischief 
possessed her. Sister Lyddy Ann could 
not believe her own ears. 

“My sister Peacham was just sayin’ 
that she’d thought to invite you an’ Mrs. 
Downer to keep Thanksgivin’ with us. 
[ hope you ain’t promised to nobody 
else?” The words were out; she did not 
dare to look her sister’s way. After all, 
she could transfer the invitation to her 
own house if the skies really fell upon 
her; besides, the minister might be al- 
ready engaged. Mrs. Peacham was heard 
to make a queer clucking noise in her 
throat as she turned to receive the min- 
ister’s answer, but whatever her real 
thoughts may have been, they were not 
articulate. 

“Why, Mrs. Peacham, how more than 
kind of you to think of us! My wife 
will be perfectly delighted; but are you 
sure that it will not be too much for you 
to undertake in your frail condition of 
health?” exclaimed the minister, with joy- 
ful surprise, and a perfectly beautiful con- 
siderateness. “ What time shall we come 
—right after church? You know I am to 
conduct the union services this year. To 
tell the truth, Mrs. Downer expressed two 
wishes this very morning at breakfast; 
one was that she could get to see you 
oftener, and the other that we might have 
some pleasant invitation for Thanksgiv- 
ing day from some of our own people. 
Having her old home broken up _ by 
her mother’s death makes a great change 
for her. She will feel very grateful to 
you, as I do.” 

There was something so sincere and so 
affectionate in the good man’s voice and 
manner that it lifted even such a sink- 
ing heart as Mrs. Peacham’s, and her 
courage began to rise. She did not deign 
to look at her sister, but promptly accept- 
ed all the honors of the situation. 

“Tt is a number of years since I have 
felt equal to entertaining my friends,” 
she said, prettily, and with less than usual 
of her sad affectation of voice. “ You 
and Mrs. Downer will be very welcome. 
I have been with Sister Pamela for sev- 
eral of these sad anniversaries. But this 
year—” 

“You are planning to be together 


here?” suggested the minister, at a hap- 
pier moment than he could guess. “I 
shall look forward with great pleasure 
to the day. We must try to forget sad 
changes, and I am sure we shall make a 
cheerful company together. I cannot ex- 
press half my gratitude to you on my 
wife’s account.” 

Mrs. Downer was a great favorite with 
both the sisters, and Mrs. Peacham, the 
unexpected hostess, looked more resigned 
than ever. The Reverend Mr. Downer 
made himself so entertaining and friend- 
ly that he left no looks of deprecation or 
dismay behind him. He little knew upon 
what dangerous ground he had innocently 
and unexpectedly trodden. 

The early darkness of that late No- 
vember day had quite fallen when the 
guest took leave. He inquired politely 
if he might not have the pleasure of 
Sister Fellows’s company as far as their 
ways lay together, and this boon was gen- 
erously granted. In fact, though Mrs. 
Peacham seemed to be in her most rea- 
sonable and even affectionate mood, the 
minister’s invitation made a welcome 
avenue of escape. Her sister said at 
parting that she might be expected over 
again within a day or two, since they 
should have one or two things to talk 
over. 

“Yes, you’d better come, Sister Pa- 
mela,” rejoined Mrs. Peacham, with de- 
cision, “or else you'll have me coming 
after you!” There was an astonishing 
absence of the spirit of revenge in her 
tone; on the contrary, she met Pamela’s 
timid glance with a funny little shake 
of the head, and they both laughed aloud 
right before the minister. Mr. Downer 
had never seen Mrs. Peacham in such a 
cheerful, awakened frame of mind, or 
thought her such a good-looking person 
before. She had usually worn a die- 
away look on the occasions of his pastoral 
visits, and had only given expression to 
laments and fears. 

“T hope she won’t go and lay awake 
all night worryin’,” thought the guilty 
instigator of such a dark Thanksgiving 
plot, as she tried to keep pace with the 
minister’s longer steps along the frozen 
road. “She did carry it off splendid, I 
must say. Well, I'll help Lyddy Ann all 
T can, and not let the day sag too heavy. 
She’s got everything pretty to set her 
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table with; there ain’t a richer-lookin’ 
parlor closet in this town.” 


When the sisters met again it was in 
the presence of witnesses. Mrs. Peters 
and another sister of the church were 
calling upon Mrs. Peacham when Mrs. 
Pamela Fellows came in. To her great 
relief, she was received as anything but 
a culprit; Mrs. Peacham was proudly re- 
lating her plans, and taking all the glory 
of these unforeseen Thanksgiving hos- 
pitalities to herself. 

“ Yes’m,” she said, with no attempt at 
either meekness or apology, “I don’t 
deny that it costs me some effort. I have 
had little health or spirit for entertaining, 
these late years, but I have long desired 
to show our pastor and his wife some 
proper attention. As long as I was going 
to invite Sister Pamela anyway, it seemed 
a very good time. I never saw such a 
parish as this is; everybody hangs back! 
Mr. Downer said they had received no 
other invitation, and I did feel provoked 
even if I was the gainer. Poor man, he 
really did appear gratified! I have been 
downtown this morning—there’s nobody, 
not even my sister Fellows, that I wanted 
to trust in the matter of a turkey.” 

“Oh no, I can’t boast of my own judg- 
ment beside yours,” protested Mrs. Fel- 
lows, warmly; but Mrs. Peters, who had a 
great sense of humor, caught her eye, 
and they both feigned the sudden dis- 
covery of a pin on the carpet, and startled 
their companions by bobbing down to- 
gether to pick up, not the pin, but a little 
plain composure. 


IIT 


The next day after Thanksgiving Mrs. 
Peters found time to leave home and a 
cheerful party of children and grand- 
children and go over to Mrs. Fellows’s 
for a friendly eall. 

“T saw the minister this morning,” she 
said, eagerly. “He came to our house 
to speak with Mr. Peters about some- 
thing, and I took occasion to remark that 
I expected he’d had a pleasant time yes- 
terday.” 

“What did he say?” asked Mrs. Fel- 
lows. “He was the life of it all, I 
thought. Lyddy Ann laughed as I haven’t 
seen her laugh for years, at some 0’ 
the stories he told about awkward couples 


coming to be married. Oh yes, he was 
certainly very entertainin’, Mr. Downer 
was!” 

“He told me ’twas one of the plea- 
santest occasions he had ever enjoyed, or 
Mis’ Downer, either,” announced Mrs. 
Peters, with triumph. “He’d never 
tasted no such a turkey since he’d been in 
this parish; “twas like the best he ever 
saw down Rhode Island way, where he 
came from when he was a boy. He said 
you an’ your sister was so cordial and 
made them both feel so welcome, and Mrs. 
Downer was all heartened up; he told me 
she said you couldn’t be no kinder if 
you’d been her own sisters. She’d always 
admired Lyddy Ann very much, but 
hadn’t felt so free with her before. She 
thought everything of her showing such 
sympathy, and remembering that this 
would be the first Thanksgiving she’d 
spent without any of her own folks. 
Those was his very words. Now do tell 
me, Pamely, what on earth set Lyddy Ann 
out? You know how we joked that day 
on the street, and—” 

Mrs. Fellows struggled between a nat- 
ural desire to give the full particulars 
and an obligation to maintain the dig- 
nity of her house. “ Why, I went over 
this morning myself,” she answered. “I 
expected to find her with her face tied 
up from the neuralgy, or all used up some 
way or ‘nother with some o’ her usual 
complaints, and instead o’ that she come 
right to the door and stood there waitin’ 
when she saw me coming, pleased as a 
child. We sat down together and talked it 
all over same’s we used to when we were 
girls. ‘Now let it be a lesson not to 
think you can’t do the things you can 
do, Lyddy Ann!’ says I once, but she took 
no heed and went right on talkin’. There 
was one minute that day, when Mr. 
Downer was assurin’ her they’d be de- 
lighted to come, when I was so scared I 
saw stars all over the room, and my heart 
did thump like an old-fashioned churn,” 
continued Mrs. Fellows, in a _ hushed 
voice. “’Twas worth venturin’, I must 
say. The minister’s wife wore her best 
black silk, and Lyddy Ann wore hers, and 
her little red Injy shaw] with the narrow 
border, as her dress felt thin about the 
shoulders. Why, she was in gréat spirits, 
Mis’ Peters! I declare I kept looking at 
her as we set at the table, and she was 
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laughin’ more’n I was, and looked as 
young and pretty as a girl.” 

“There! we all of us need a little en- 
couragin’ sometimes,” confessed neighbor 
Peters. “ Pamely, I don’t seem to un- 
derstand yet how she came to invite the 
minister.” 

“ Why, he said right off that he should 
be very happy to come,” answered Mrs. 
Fellows, a little vaguely, after a moment’s 
reflection. “I shall be very glad to have 
Lyddy Ann know how much he enjoyed 
himself,” she added, for Mrs. Peters still 
looked so expectant. “I want them all to 
come and have dinner with me next year, 
though. The house looked kind o’ lone- 
some when I got back, as if it sort of re- 
sented bein’ left. I can’t set so handsome 
a table as Sister can, but I love to have 
company. I’m the oldest o’ the family 
that’s left; but when I gave them the in- 
vitation, Lyddy Ann spoke right up and 
said no: we'd all three got to promise 
to come again next year. Oh, she’s made 
a break now, I can tell you!” 


“ 


You and me might catch up our work 
and go over some afternoon to take tea 
with her!” suggested Mrs. Peters, with 
ready enthusiasm. 

“T don’t know as it’s best to let her 
overdo too much!” answered sister Fel- 
lows, smiling, and so they parted. 


The very next Sunday the minister 
was moved to preach an excellent sermon 
on the beauties of hospitality, and Mrs. 
Lydia Ann Peacham was at church and 
heard it in her front pew. Her thin 
cheeks flushed a little now and then with 
pleased self-consciousness. At first she 
hoped that her neighbors in the pew be- 
hind would derive some benefit from 
their appropriate lesson. Then the hon- 
esty of her own heart prevailed. 

“?Twas time I made amends,” she said 
to herself. “ Pamely was in the right; 
I’d got way down to livin’ for myself 
alone, an’ there’s nothin’ makes life so 
dull an’ wearin’, let alone the shame to 
a Christian person!” 


The Changeless People 


BY NORA 


E are the Changeless People, 
Older than Time we are, 
Our kinsmen are the mountains 
And every wandering star. 
Change seeing us is silent 
And sorrow lets us be, 
For we were when earth was not, 


And when there was no sea. 


We are the Changeless People: 
The moon will wax and wane, 

Stars drop out of the heavens, 
But we unchanged remain. 

Love fails its best beloved, 
Beauty will pass away: 

Sut we fear no to-morrow, 
Grieve for no yesterday. 


CHESSON 


We are the Changeless People, 
And where old altars rose 
Our magic clothes their ruins 
With grass that softest grows. 
With dandelion torches 
We light the night along, 
And dead men in the barrows 
Rest quieter for our song. 


We are the Fairy People, 
And change has passed us by; 
We cannot weep for sorrow, 
Grow old and sad and die. 

We dance while Time goes by us, 
Man’s foeman and our friend, 
And when we cease from dancing 

The world shall surely end. 


| 
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The Distribution of Rainfall 


BY A. J. HERBERTSON, Ph.D. 


Lecturer in Regional Geography in the University of Oxford 


AINFALL, an agency at first sight 
so humble, is, through the ultimate 
dependence of all life upon vegeta- 

tion, an essential link in the chain which 
connects the lowest and the highest forms 
of life. The difference in the vegetative 
covering in low lands is due not sc much 
to variation in sunshine or temperature 
as to differences in the distribution of the 
third factor—moisture. 

The moisture of the atmosphere has 
not until recently been so thoroughly 
studied as temperature or pressure and 
winds. Yet it plays an all-important 
part in the world’s economy. Water 
is the life-blood of the organic world, 
penetrating to all parts of it, purifying 
the air and fertilizing the land. As 
cloud it sereens the earth’s surface from 
the scorching sun’s rays and _ protects 
it from excessive radiation. When it 
is deficient, extremes of temperature are 
great and vegetation is scanty; when 
it is ebundant, climate is relatively 
equable and vegetation is prolific. The 
distribution of water available for plant 
growth is therefore a question of su- 
preme practical importance. 

The measurement of rainfall is very 
simple when proper precautions are taken. 
The amount precipitated is usually ex- 
pressed in terms of the depth to which 
it would cover the land were none to 
sink into the ground and none to be 
evaporated. Millions of observations have 
been made on rainfall. The map of the 
rainfall of the world is based on returns 
from nearly 9000 stations, and if we con- 
sider fifteen years as the average period 
of observation at each station—which is 
considerably under the mark—it repre- 
sents 50,000,000 observations taken in 
different parts of the world. 

The scientific study of rainfall dis- 
tribution has been mainly the work of 
the last quarter of a century. The first 


temperature map of the world was made 
by the great Humboldt in 1817; that of 
pressure, by Dr. Buchan of Edinburgh 
in 1869; while the first quantitative map 
of rainfall was made just twenty years 
ago by Professor Loomis of Yale. Since 
that time Dr. Supan of Gotha and the 
present writer have independently made 
public maps, embodying more recent 
results, in 1898. 

By examining a map of the rain- 
fall of the world, we notice at once 
that rain is very unevenly distributed. 
In many intertropical lands over eighty 
inches falls every year, while arctic 
circles are correspondingly dry. Arctic 
aridity and equatorial rains are partly 
expressions of temperature differences. 
The warmer air holds more water in 
the state of vapor than the colder air, 
and the same degree of cooling brings 
about a much greater precipitation in the 
hotter regions. A cubic foot of air over 
the Caribbean Sea at 80° F. can hold 
10.95 grains of water in the state of 
vapor, whereas at Boston at 50° F. it 
“an hold 4.09 grains, and over Hudson 
Bay at 20° F. only 1.30 grains. Suppos- 
ing the eubie foot of air at these places 
were suddenly cooled by 10° F., which 
is roughly what would happen were it 
rapidly elevated to 3000 feet above the 
sea, then it could contain only 7.99 
grains of water vapor over the Carib- 
bean Sea, 2.86 grains over Boston, and 
0.84 grains over Hudson Bay, foreing 
2.96 grains to be precipitated in the 
first case, 1.23 grains in the second, 
but only 0.46 grains in the third. With- 
out going into further details, it is ob- 
vious from this that the possibilities of 
heavy precipitation due to cooling di- 
minish from the thermal equator to the 
thermal poles. 

The divisions of the world by rainfall 
are of the greatest practical consequence. 
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Each has its characteristic vegetation, 
and, speaking generally, the economic 
products of one region of each group 
ean be grown in any other corresponding 
region as far as climate is concerned. 
An instance in point is the similar dis- 
tributions of Mediterranean climates and 
Mediterranean fruits. 

Many economic problems in which 
rainfall is a factor present themselves 
for consideration, of which one or two 
may be mentioned as typical. There is 
an inferior and a superior limit of rain- 
fall for each crop. Very little wheat is 
grown in the United States to the drier 
western side of the line where the mean 
annual precipitation is twenty inches. 
In England wheat-growing is concen- 
trated in the eastern counties, where the 
rainfall is less than thirty inches per an- 
num, and in Scotland it is cultivated in 
similarly dry areas. In South Australia 
special attention has been paid by Sir 
Charles Todd to the relationship between 
the yield of the wheat crop and rainfall. 
The figures of average rainfall and aver- 
age yield for the agricultural lands of 
South Australia show how very close is 
the connecticn between them. 

Natural grasses and fodder plants 
flourish best where the rainfall is uni- 
formly distributed, and their economic 
value, as measured by the number of 
animals they can support, steadily in- 





Mean Annual Rainfall. 
By A.J.Herbertson 











creases with rainfall. Mr. J. T. Wills 
shows that in Australia land receiving 
less than ten inches of rain per annum 
is worth next to nothing unless it can 
be irrigated: with ten inches of rain 
eight or nine sheep can be kept per square 
mile; with about twenty inches of rain, 
640 sheep per square mile, eighty times 
as many; and with thirty-four inches of 
rain in Buenos Aires, a square mile will 
support the enormous number of 2560. 

The day of the medicine-man with his 
rain-making charms is past. The future 
belongs not to the magician who at- 
tempts to interfere with the laws of na- 
ture, but to the man of science who can 
state with something approaching to cer- 
tainty how they will operate under given 
conditions. Of all those who contribute 
to the cause of human progress, and the 
transferrence of human activities from 
the sphere of the accidental to the sphere 
of the causal, none perhaps are concern- 
ed with weightier issues than the men 
who patiently and persistently, day by 
day and season by season, measure and 
compare, compare and measure, the rain- 
fall of their little districts. We may 
forgive the meteorologist his uninterest- 
ing statistics when we reflect that in 
their trustworthiness and in their right 
interpretation may lie the future of an 
abundant food-supply and even of in- 
dustries yet undeveloped. 
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New England Fisher-Folk 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


F all those relationships between 

man and elemental nature which 

alternate so singularly in charac- 
ter between strife and alliance, there is 
none which in its various phases is more 
humanly appealing than the bond, or bat- 
tle, as momentary circumstances may 
have it, between the fisher and the sea. 
Between aeronaut and atmosphere, chem- 
ist and his elements, miner and his ore, 
the relationship, if intimate, is still strict- 
ly severe, often hostile, never imbued with 
anything akin to this other singular 
sympathy. 

The fisher’s life, overhung as it is 
with the shadow of potential unex- 
plainable death, and invested with a myr- 
iad, as if reflected, moods of the great 
element with which he must be in daily. 
almost in hourly, touch, has provided 
much of the poetry, and perhaps more 
of the pathos, in the stories of many 
lands, but in none more than in that of 
coastwise New England. 

There is a singular lack of poetry, and 
almost of picturesqueness, in the history 
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of the original States, founded and fos- 
tered by sectarians of a bigotry so ex- 
treme as to seem nearly akin to fanat- 
icism, and the mark of his stern fore- 
bears is writ large in the character of the 
New-Englander of to-day. 

Even where, as a_ fisher, he is 
brought into close contact with the 
element which in all time has_ been 


‘the most potent spur to human im- 


agination, the trammels of ascetic an- 
cestry are so strong upon him that we 
find in his conception barely a trace of 
the intensely vivid imagery, half super- 
stition, half religion, with which associa- 
tion with the sea has imbued the fisher 
of other lands—notably the Breton and 
the Sicilian. He is eminently shrewd, 
keenly observant, almost clairvoyant in 
his estimate of character, and surpassing- 
ly deft in every detail of his craft, but, 
beyond and above all, a Yankee—that 
quintessence of practicality which may 
reasonably be regarded as the antithesis 
of romance in its any and every form. 


From your fisher of Gloucester or 
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Cod the realistic which 
impregnates the Breton stories of Pierre 
Loti is as much a thing apart as the 
plaints of a Romeo or the imaginings of 
a Shahrazad. And yet that selfsame at- 
mosphere of romance is as truly a part 
of the fisher of Finistére as his technical 
knowledge of sails and tides. 

Yet—so pervasive is that subtle sea- 
charm which permeates all that is brought 
within its influence—a romance as un- 
mistakable as that which surrounds Plou- 
gastel or Capri, though of a different 
quality, lies about these little fishing- 
towns of New England, which contrasts 
them strangely with the bustling com- 
mercialism of the great mereantile and 
manufacturing centres, so near in actual 
measurement of miles, so infinitely dis- 
tant in every other sense. 

Stranger though he be in thought and 
speech to aught that smacks of ideality, 
an influence beyond his control, as_be- 
yond his perception, has clothed every 
detail of the fisher’s life, every most 
trifling accessory of his occupation, with 
a poetical significance unspeakably ap- 
pealing to the imagination. 


Cape poetry 





“They that go down to the sea in 
ships ”—what an inheritance is_ theirs, 


what a birthright of marvel and mys- 
tery! The association, to-day 
as it was old in David’s time, is inevi- 
table. No mere insensibility to roman- 
ticism is sufficient to lessen the perma- 
nency of its influence. The will 
infallibly mark its own, and is not to be 
eluded or denied. 


as new 


sea 


In such a village as those of which we 
have been speaking the sea is, in a mate- 
rial sense, the source of all good, and of 
all evil as well. It enriches or impover- 
ishes, saves or destroys, robs or restores. 
Its will is the pivot on which existence 
revolves. So it is but natural, and far 
from being a fanciful supposition, that 
the life of the people should reflect faith- 
fully certain broad, general qualities 
which may be said to be strictly charac- 
teristic of the element whereupon they 
are so intimately @c-endent. Pre-emi- 
nent among these we distinguish a vast 
and highly admirable simplicity, a free- 
dom from conventionality, wherein much 
that is unworthily petty, suspicious, and 


s . . 
unjust in human thought has given 
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place to a kindly and tolerant, while 
in no sense a credulous, view of men 
and things. 
It is a supremely sane attitude of mind 
sane with the clean, wholesome sanity 
of the sea—when contrasted with the ver- 
itable labyrinth of prejudice wherein we, 
whose lives are necessarily more com- 
plicated, move and have our being. One 
rarely hears a New England fisherman 
indulging in petty disparagement of a 
neighbor. This is not to say that his 
tolerance is fatuously invariable, but only 
that his judgment, whether favorable or 
the reverse, is expressed simply and broad- 
ly, without a suggestion of either favor 
or fear, above all, without a hint of mal- 
ice. “Them Harrises be’n’t no good!” 
said one such philosopher, and that was 
the expression of a simple conviction. 
Disapproval is as generous and as 
elemental as commendation. One is in- 
evitably tempted to a reflection upon the 
pains which a less simple society would 
be at to adduce a multitude of trivial 
slurs in support of this amply self-suffi- 
cient statement. 





In the well-ordered regularity of life 
in a fishing-town the sea once more sup- 
plies the cue. Monotony, that chiefest 
bugbear of more elaborate conditions of 
existence, is less accepted as inevitable 
than totally disregarded in the sense of 
an objection. 


In dependence on the sun and the 
wind and the tide events move for- 
ward day by day, and men rise and 


retire, labor and take their ease, with 
machinelike orderliness. And this, their 
submission to the requirements of rou- 
tine, is parent, no doubt, to the serene 
repose which is so noticeable in the old- 
er men. Long before it is possible for 
individual preference to point out an 
independent line of activity, the daily 
round of duty has been, almost imper- 
ceptibly, laid out, and the boy finds him- 
self pledged to the performance of cer- 
tain well-defined labors, the which he 
accepts without argument, if not with- 
out reflection. 

There are exceptions, as in all con- 
ditions of society—lads who rebel and 


strike out for themselves. Every bat- 
tle-ship in our navy has its tale of 
these. But for the most part, to an 
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THE SON TAKES UP THE WORK WHERE THE FATHER DROPS IT 
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WHARVES WHEREUNDER THE 


extent undreampt of in our larger cities, 
where the ebb and flow of life is so cease- 
less and so erratic, it is a case in the 
fishing-town of “like father, like son.” 
The latter takes up the work where the 
former drops it, sails the same boat, cleans 
fish with the same knife, mends and re- 
mends the same nets, and spins the same 
yarns in his hours of leisure. 


But where the fisher’s life is most ap- 
pealingly in sympathy with the sea is 
in a respect which he of all men is prob- 
ably the furthest from perceiving — its 
profound melancholy. In this regard, if 
in no other, coastwise New England is 
nearly akin to that coastwise Finistére 
of which we have spoken, and which in- 
spired Mon Frére Yves and Pécheur 
dUIslande. There is lacking the fanciful 
imagination of the Breton, which has 
peopled every mood of the ocean with 
the personalities of saints and demons, 
and thereby achieved so great a degree 
of picturesqueness; there is lacking, too, 
the extremity of devoutness which as- 
sociates the woe or weal of the fishing- 
fleet with the direct intent of the Virgin. 
There are no pageants, no ‘pardons, no 


TIDE MURMURS MYSTERY 


invocations to the sea, no little porcelain 
Notre Dame de la Recouvrance, before 
which, when the fleet is out, the women 
of the village watch and pray, and tapers 
continually burn. 

But all these, indescribably pathetic 
though they be, are not, it must be re- 
membered, intrinsically so, but only in 
such sense as they are the manifestations, 
the outward signs, of a great elemental 
undereurrent of tragedy—the ominous, 
indescribably alluring relation between 
the fisher and the sea. 

Apart from the peculiar phenomena 
wherein this emotion finds expression 
under varying conditions lies the emo- 
tion itself, vast, majestic, large with 
infinity of suggestion, and_ identical, 
we may imagine, the sea-coasts of the 
world around. Here in New England 
the very severity of earlier conditions 
seems to have bequeathed an added 
force to the tragedy. : 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that these fisher families are exem- 
plifications, as perfect as may be, of 
absolute adherence to a very high, if 
simple, code of ethics. One can bare- 
ly conceive of social relations more 
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TO AND FROM THE WHARVES 


essentially righteous, of religious con- 
victions more consistently followed, of 
a more rational or saner observance of 
hygienic and physiological principles. 

And, withal, from cradle to grave it is 
always the tragic aspect of the fisher’s 
life which is seen to be most heavily 
underscored, most unmistakably empha- 
sized. Those most familiar in a sym- 
pathetic sense with the sea will realize 
that even in its gayest moods it is in- 
separable from this hint of melancholy. 
It is too old, too cruel, with all its kind- 
ness, and the custodian of too many ter- 
rible memories and awful secrets to be 
ever less than ominous. And it may 
almost be said that as the land ap- 
proaches the sea it comes under this in- 
fluence, and shows, even in its conforma- 
tion, a reflection of the lurking grimness 
before it. 

The long swelling sand dunes of Cape 
Cod, rolling away in majestic empti- 
ness, mile on mile, and the gaunt, 
grim rocks of Maine, wrinkled, as are 
the faces of the fisher-folk, with much 
gazing across the sea—are they not 
equally suggestive of infinite loneliness, 
ageless endurance, stupendous power, 








THE SCHOONERS COME AND GO 


and, more than all, the pitiable little- 
ness of man? 

The faney could be ecarr‘ed further, 
down to the blackened and mussel- 
covered piles of the wharves, where- 
under the tide rises and murmurs 
mystery, and retires as if to seek 
vet other stories from the inform- 
ing deeps beyond. Above, the weather- 
beaten planking is strewn with an in- 
finity of disearded rubbish—spars, anch- 
ors, chains, sail-cloth, blocks, and cord- 
age. Where they have been, whence they 
come, there is no knowing now. Only 
in two respects are all alike. In their time 
they have been new, strong, well fitted 
to their appointed uses. Now they are 
but mute additional proofs of the im- 
poteney of man’s device. The omnipotent 
and everlasting sea has laid hand on one 
and all, as upon those who made them, 
and they are as if they had never been. 
The sea! the sea! the sea! To and from 
the wharves the schooners come and go. 
They too are blackened, and bear wit- 
ness to the eternal struggle and the in- 
evitable end. 

So, little by little, is born in the ob- 
server not merely a realization of the 
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pervading melancholy inseparable from 
this environment, but an appreciation of 


the primary cause, the emotion which 
lies below. Every most trivial detail of 
this people’s life is instinct with the 


thought of facing an unknowable and in- 
vineible force, wherewith they may strug- 
gle for a little, may even seem to master 
but which must inevitably 
stand victor in the end. Each year the 
sea claims its tithe, and this comes as 
no unexpected calamity, but as a duly 
caleulated nemesis. 

One trace of its 
presence, now and again, in the 
a mother or a wife or a sweetheart as 
she watches him her the 
fisher of all fishers, on his way toward 
the shore—oftener, even, in a strange, un- 
conscious glance of apprehension toward 
the sea itself, which, perhaps, has already 
holds yet other blows in 


or cajole, 


abiding 
eyes of 


eatches a 


who is to 


smitten, and 
store. 

All this tends directly, one cannot but 
think, to the formation and preservation 
of a very strong, albeit unobtrusive, no- 
bility of character, as it so apparently 
induces an admirable simplicity of life. 


Jeneath the evidence of these immacu- 


lately kept houses, these serupulously 
tended nets and boats, these trim gar- 


dens, and severe places of worship, and 
clear-eved, sturdy children; back of this 
spirit of fair dealing and clean living, 
and earnest, endeavor: there 
lies a marvellous strength of conviction 
and an appreciation of duty which is not 
far from being the chief of our national 
moral sinews. 


consistent 


The fisher-folk are, to a great ex- 
tent, a people set apart, barred off 


by the peculiar conditions which sur- 
round them from participation in much 
of what we are wont to say makes life 
worth living. More than any other class 
of Americans they are foreed into that 


close intimacy with elemental nature 
from which it is the tendency of civ- 
ilization to wean us. They are part and 
parcel of the great universal system, and 
so are impelled and controlled, as is na- 
ture’s self, by magnificently broad and 


As a result, 
we find them unconsciously imbued in 
thought, word, and deed with nature’s 
own dignity and sanity and force. 


vet singularly simple laws. 
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From conditions so elemental it would 
be strange did there not result the poetry 
and the picturesqueness which invest 
whatever is supremely natural, and that 
are lacking in all that smacks of arti- 
ficiality or design. 

Just as there is no trace of intention 


in the attitude of the fisher himself, 
so is there nothing resembling studied 
effect in what, as the logical result 
of his needs, has come to be in his 


surroundings. Even the most sequestered 
inland villages of New England are not 
free, in these progressive days, from the 
reproach of atrocious architecture, made 
worse by glaring combinations of the un- 
speakable commodity known as enamel 
paint. Nature is foully wronged in the 
presence of grottos and rockeries which 
have not even the redeeming grace of 
utility, far less that of ornament, and 
incongruous iron stags profane the even 
velvet of the lawns. 

But of these and kindred crimes the 
fisher’s environment is guiltless before 
nature and nature’s God. The tints of 
his shingles and sails and wharves are 
those Jent by the fingers of the salt wind 
and water. Even where the work is that 
of his own hands it runs on broad un- 
offending lines of architecture, and in 
simple blacks and whites and greens and 
maroons unspeakably grateful to the eye 
long weary of gaudier hues. His flowers 
are the simplest, and while trained away 
from disorderly riot, yet grow naturally 
and freely, untrammelled by the inten- 
tion of ornamental borders. 

And if he err in angularity of line or 
blataney of hue, his omnipresent men- 
tor, the sea, is at hand to correct, gnaw- 
ing and rounding and moulding with 


busy teeth and fingers, till the sharp 
corners are made smooth and the gaudy 


tints softened and the sea’s great aim is 
once more attained—the reduction of all 
with which it comes in contact to a gray 
in color and to a curve in form. 


Let us leave it as we found it, this 
modest little cluster of gray‘and white 
cottages nestling in a curve of wooded 
and staring ingenuously from 
square, green-shuttered windows at the 
blackened wharves, eloquent of the com- 
ings and goings of the simple, brave men 
who go down to the sea in ships. 
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Your FISHER OF GLOUCESTER OR CAPE COD 


it with twilight settling 
gables, for this is of all 
The schooners are in; 
is done; smoke from a 


score of chimneys spires skyward ;—and 
there, beyond the laughter of the ripples 


on the peaceful shore, beyond the smooth 
gray stretch of harbor water, beyond the 
white foam of surf on the bar—there lies 
a wide. unruffled calm. There is peace, 
and there is a truce declared between the 
fisher and the sea. 
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How the Bible came down to Us 


BY F. G. KENYON, F.R.S. 


N a recent number of this Magazine 

an account was given of the way in 

which the books of the ancients have 
come down to us, and it was shown how 
thin, in many eases, is the thread of tra- 
dition which connects our present copies 
of the great works of classical antiquity 
with the autographs of their authors. 
It may have occurred to some readers to 
ask: How does all this apply to the Book 
of books? How has the Bible come down 
to us? Does its text rest on as preca- 
rious a foundation as that of Aeschylus 
or Tacitus ? 

It is now nearly 1850 years since the 
Jewish tent-maker whom we know as 
the apostle Paul dictated to one of his 
companions, who transcribed it on a 
short roll of papyrus, his letter to the 
Galatian churches, adding thereto at 
the end, as was his wont, a few lines with 
his own hand in large characters. It is 
some 2350 years since Ezra, if the tra- 
dition be veracious, gathered together the 
greater number of the books which com- 
pose the Jewish canon of Scripture. It 
is 2600 years since the prophecies of 
Amos and Isaiah were written down, 
whether by the prophets themselves or by 
their disciples; while for parts, at least, 
of the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament a yet higher antiquity may be 
claimed. How, then, has the text of these 
books been handed down to us; and what 
guarantee have we that the latest form 
in which scholars present it to us is in- 
deed a true representation of the words 
which prophets and apostles wrote so 
long ago? 

Let us take the Old Testament first. 
Its history is in some respects simpler, 
in others more difficult, than that of the 
New Testament. For about 1800 years 
we can trace it back, though only half 
that period is covered by actually ex- 
tant copies. The Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment was first committed to print in 
the year 1488, eleven years after a 
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portion of it, the Book of Psalms, had 
issued from the press. Behind these 
printed texts lie a great quantity of 
manuscripts,—hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, in number; the English bishop 
Kennicott published collations of 634 
manuscripts in 1776-1780, while the 
Italian scholar De Rossi, shortly after- 
wards, added 825 more to the list, with- 
out by any means exhausting the num- 
ber of extant copies. But an examina- 
tion of all this great mass of authorities 
brings to light two striking facts: first, 
that all of them contain substantially 
the same text, varied only by obvious 
mistakes and slight divergences in de- 
tail; and secondly, that none of them is 
earlier than the ninth century. The 
earliest extant MS. of the Hebrew Old 
Testament is a copy of the Pentateuch, 
now in the British Museum, and assign- 
ed to the ninth century, and the earliest 
MS. bearing a precise date is a copy of 
the Prophets, at St. Petersburg, dated 
A.D. 916, while the majority of the MSS. 
belong to much later periods. At the 
same time so uniform is the text pre- 
served in all the MSS. that the earliest 
and the latest of them differ in no essen- 
tial respect. 

The explanation alike of the uniform- 
ity of text and of the comparative late- 
ness of the extant MSS. lies in a single 
cause, namely, the extreme care with 
which the Jews have cherished their 
Scriptures for the last 1800 years. From 
about the third century most minute 
rules have existed for the guidance of 
the scribes who copied them, and to se- 
cure the most scrupulous accuracy of 
reproduction. Imperfect or mutilated 
copies were at once withdrawn from the 
service of the synagogue. Consequently 
the tendency has been for the earlier 
manuscripts to be set aside, and so event- 
ually to perish, their place being taken 
by new copies which were in better pre- 
servation. Thus on the one hand the Jew- 
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ish zeal that the Testaments in use in the 
synagogues should be perfect has led to 
the disappearance of the older MSS., 
while on the other hand their care for 
accuracy of transcription has ensured 
that the later copies are not, as is usually 
the case with manuscripts, substantially 
inferior to the earlier. 

For about a thousand years, then, from 
the nineteenth century back to the ninth, 
we have the evidence of printed editions 
and manuscripts; and for some eight 
hundred years more we have sufficient 
evidence from the writings of Jewish 
rabbis, and the like, to satisfy us that 
the text of the Old Testament known to 
them the that which we 
still have. The schools of Jewish com- 
mentators, known as the Massoretes 
(from the “ Massorah,” or commentary, 
which they attached to the sacred text), 
and their predecessors the Talmudists, 
or compilers of the traditions entitled 
the “Talmud,” all evidently had before 
them the same type of text, which we 
can thus trace back to about the year 
100 after Christ. At this period the Jew- 
ish rabbis, rallying from the blows 
struck by the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the rise of the Christians, met in 
conference at Jamnia to discuss the pre- 
cise limits of the canon of inspired 
Scriptures; and at the same time the 
2all “ Massoretic,” 


was same as 
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text now extant, seems to have been de- 
termined on. 

But what of the thousand years or 
more which still separate the supposed 
origin of this Massoretic text from the 
actual dates of composition of the earlier 
parts of the sacred books? For this 
period we have no direct evidence from 
Hebrew manuscripts, and must have re- 
course to early translations of the He- 
brew books into other languages. This 
is a class of evidence which is practi- 
cally unknown in the case of classical 
literature (since we possess no very early 
translations of the Greek and Latin 
classics), but which is of very great im- 
portance in regard to the Bible. In the 
ease of the Old Testament there are 
two translations, or “ versions,” as they 
are commonly termed, which we know to 
have been made before the formation of 
the Massoretic text, and which there- 
fore throw some light on the state of 
the Hebrew text before that event. One 
of these is the Samaritan version, the 
other the Greek version known as the 
Septuagint. The Samaritan version is 
the Bible which the mixed population 
planted in Samaria by the Assyrians, 
after the conquest and deportation of 
the Ten Tribes, adopted from their Jew- 
ish neighbors; but since at that time the 
Prophets and the miscellaneous books of 
the Old Testament had not yet been fully 
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vowel points are written according to the Babylonian system, above the letters. 


part of a page is shown, reduced to five-eighths of the original size, containing the beginning 
of the great Messianic prophecy in Isaiah x! 


Hebrew MS. of the Prophets, written in a.p. 916, now at St. Petersburg. 
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gint version; now at Heidelberg. 


The variations 
which occur in the Samaritan version 
are fairly numerous, but most of them 
are unimportant; the more notable among 
them are generally supported by the Sep- 
iuagint, and of these it must be said that 
there is a considerable probability that 
they are right. 

Unfortunately the Samaritan version 
is only available for the Pentateuch; and 
it is in the other books that the greatest 
textual difficulties arise. Here our only 
help is the Greek Septuagint version, so 
named from the “seventy” translators 
by whom it is traditionally said to have 
made, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt (B.c. 284-247). 
There is at least no doubt that it was 
made about this time, and in Egypt, for 
the benefit of the large colony of Greek- 
speaking Jews in that country; and after 
the introduction of Christianity it became 
the Old Testament of Greek-speaking 
Christians generally. We possess early 
and good manuscripts of it, dating from 
the fourth, or even (in the case of a few 
recently discovered scraps on papyrus) 
from the third century of our era; but 
its value, as evidence for the pre-Masso- 


troduced among the Jews. 


been 


~Papyrus book of the seventh century, containing parts of Zechariah and Malachi in the Greek Septua- 
About half a pag: is shown, reduced to three-quarters of the original size. 


retic Hebrew text, is seriously discount- 
ed by two considerations. In the first 
place, our manuscripts differ very con- 
siderably among themselves, many of 
them having been much affected by edi- 
tors who tried to bring the Greek more 
into accordance with the Hebrew as they 
knew it; so that it is not at all easy to 
ascertain what the original text of the 
Septuagint was. Secondly, when 
have ascertained, as in many places we 
ean, that it differs very decidedly from 
the received Hebrew text, we still have 
to make up our minds as to whether the 
divergence is due to the Greek transla- 
tor having made a mistake, or translated 
very freely, or to his having had a dif- 
ferent Hebrew text before him. The best 
scholars are cautious about admitting al- 
ternative readings on the evidence of the 
Septuagint, thinking that we must first 
ascertain more clearly the history of the 
Septuagint text itself. 

For the present, therefore, we may say 
that the Old Testament has come down 
to us almost wholly through the Masso- 
retic edition of the Hebrew text, and to 
this both the English and the American 
revisers have in the main adhered. 
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Fic. 3.—Codex Vatic 
St. Mark, fro 
place of the 


anus, fourth century. 


third column on this page is left blank. 


When we look at the New 
Testament we find a very different set of 
leading naturally to very 
different results. The Jewish Scriptures, 
from a to which we cannot reach 
back, sacred books, 
carefully copied by trained seribes, and 
subject to systematic destruction 
by external When, however, 
the early missionaries wrote 
the books which now form our New 
tament, they did not write them as sacred 
books on the level as the Penta- 
teuch or the Psalms, nor.were they at 
first so regarded by those to whom they 
sent. St. Paul wrote letters to the 
various communities in which he was in- 
terested, just as hundreds of his contem- 
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circumstances, 


time 
were recognized as 
never 
enemies. 
Christian 
Tes- 
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poraries wrote letters to their friends. 
We have now, thanks to the discoveries 
made of recent years in Egpyt, numbers 
of such letters, written in the first and 
subsequent centuries of our era, and 
written, as his must have been writ- 
ten, on papyrus; so that we know just 
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The lower part of two columns, unreduced, containing the end of 
m which the last twelve verses are omitted in this MS., and in several other early authorities. The 


how his letters to the Romans or Philip- 
pians must have looked. We can even 
produce parallels to those subscriptions 
in “large letters” in his own hand, 
which he mentions at the end of his 
epistle to the Galatians. These commu- 
nieations would no doubt be read in 
the congregation to which they were ad- 
dressed, and copies of them would often 
be sent to neighboring churches; but it 
would only be gradually that they came 
to be looked upon as sacred or inspired 
literature. Similarly the Gospels and 
Acts were but memoirs of the Master’s 
life, written down after the lapse of 
some years, in order to perpetuate the 
oral narratives of those who had been 
eye- witnesses and recipients of His 
teachings. Many such narratives were 
compiled, as we know from St. Luke, 
which have now perished, because they 
never attained the distinction of being 
recognized as authoritative by the Church 
Only gradually, in the course 
did the five narra- 


at large. 


of the second century, 





HOW 


tives which now stand at the head of 
our New Testaments single themselves 
out and receive recognition as the au- 
thentic and inspired records of the life 
of Christ on earth and for the dissemina- 
tion of His Gospel throughout the Ro- 
man world. 

Even so, however, the Christian writ- 
ings did not acquire the ordinary privi- 
leges and safeguards of secular literature. 
Throughout the and third 
turies, Christianity, though often toler- 
ated by Roman emperors and governors, 
was never officially recognized, and was 
always liable to a recurrence of proscrip- 
tion and persecution. At such times the 
sacred books were special objects of at- 
tack. This is no mere matter of con- 
jecture; from the contemporary records 
of the later persecutions we know that 
systematic search was made for these 
books, and that those who were so weak 
or so faithless as to surrender them to 
the destroyer were subjected to punish- 
ment afterwards by their co-religionists. 
In this way many copies of the New 
Testament writings perished; and it is 
to be observed that the official copies, 
the property of the various churches, 
which would presumably be the most 
correct in point of text, would be the 
most liable to destruction in this way. 
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Fic. 4.—Minuscule Greek MS. of the Gospels 
(Egerton MS. 2783 in the British Museum), writ- 
ten in twelfth century. A complete page, re- 
duced, containing Mark x., 40-46 
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Fic. 5.—The Latin Vulgate version of the Gospels 
(Hard MS. 1775 in the British Museum), written in un- 
cial characters in the sixth and seventh centuries. One of 
the earliest extant MSS. of the Vulgate. About three- 
quarters unreduced 


On the other hand, the copies which 
were in private possession would be less 
likely to attract attention, and might 
more easily be concealed. That such 
private copies existed we cannot doubt. 
We now 
of classical literature, written upon pa- 
pyrus at this very period, and many of 
them are obviously rough in- 
tended for private use, written in ir- 
regular, unornamental hands, and often 
with little for accuracy. 
In copies such as these we must conceive 
the Christian Scriptures as circulating 
from hand to hand, with seanty oppor- 
tunities for correction by comparison 
with official copies; and in this way it 
is easy to see how many of the varia- 
tions crept in which now puzzle the 
textual critics. 

Until the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, then, the circumstances attending 
the circulation of the New Testament 
books were very inimical to their con- 
tinued existence. The material on which 
they were written, papyrus, is so perish- 
able that it is only in the dry soil and 
climate of Egypt that it has survived at 
all. Even in Lower Egypt, where the 
Greek-speaking population was most nu- 
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merous, the soil is too damp for its preser- 
vation. Our hopes of very early copies 
are therefore restricted to Central and 
Upper Egypt; and when we have taken 
into consideration the dangers of per- 
secution and the existence of a large 
non-Greek population, we cannot be sur- 
prised to find that no considerable MS. 
of the New Testament has survived from 
this period. Only a few small fragments 
remain, and these are not earlier than 
the third century. 

The first quarter of the fourth century, 
however, brought about a great change. 
Christianity became the official religion 
of the empire; and papyrus was super- 
seded by vellum as the material on 
which the best copies of books were 
written. The first event secured freedom 
of circulation for the Scriptures, and 
placed the best resources of the copyists’ 
art at their disposal. The second pro- 
vided a material strong enough to resist 
the ravages of time and decay; while 
the substitution of the modern book 
form for the old roll form made it pos- 
sible to bring together all the Christian 
Scriptures in a single volume. To this 
period, or very shortly afterwards, may 
be assigned the two oldest among the 
extant MSS. of the Greek Bible—the 
Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinait- 
icus. The Codex Vaticanus (Fig. 3) is 
written in a beautiful small hand, with 
three columns to the page, and has been 
preserved in the Vatican Library at 
Rome since the fifteenth century, though 
it is only within the last thirty years 
that its contents have been made accessi- 
ble to scholars. The Codex Sinaiticus, 
discovered in the monastery of St. Cath- 
erine on Mount Sinai by Tischendorf, 
and now in the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg, is written in a rather larger 
hand, with four columns to the page. 
Both contained, when complete, the 
whole of both Testaments; and both are 
written, like all early MSS. on vellum, 
in uncial characters,—that is, in capital 
letters formed separately. They rank 
foremost among the witnesses to the 
text of the New Testament, and their 
evidence has had great weight with the 
revisers of the English Bible. Other 
important uncial MSS. of the Greek 
Bible are the Codex Alexandrinus, in 
the British Museum, and the palimpsest 


Codex Ephraemi, at Paris, both of the 
fifth century, and the Codex Bezae, 
at Cambridge, of the sixth century, the 
last containing the Gospels and Acts 
only, with many remarkable variants in 
the text, and with a Latin version parallel 
to the Greek. 

From the fourth to the ninth century 
copies of the Bible, as of other literature, 
continued to be written in uncial char- 
acters, which tended continually to be- 
come large and heavier. In the ninth 
century came a reaction, and the current 
hand of every-day life was modified into 
a book hand, which, while possessing 
much more beauty than the later uncials, 
could be written continuously, and there- 
fore with greater ease and speed (Fig. 
4). With this invention of the “ minus- 
cule” or “cursive” style the multipli- 
cation of copies of the Seriptures pro- 
ceeded apace, until the discovery of 
p-inting in the fifteenth century super- 
seded the use of manuscripts altogether. 
In spite of the ravages of time, more 
than three thousand copies of the Greek 
New Testament, whole or in part, ‘still 
exist; and to these must be added the 
copies of the early translations into 
other languages—Syriac, Coptic, Arme- 
nian, Gothic, Latin, ete.—which give 
invaluable assistance to the scholar in 
ascertaining the correct text of the 
Scriptures. 

If, then, we compare this state of 
things with what has previously been 
written about the manuscripts of the 
classics, we shall see how immensely 
superior is the position of the New Tes- 
tament. We owe our knowledge of most 
of the great works of Greek and Latin 
literature — Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thu- 
eydides, Horace, Lucretius, Tacitus, and 
many more—to manuscripts written 
from 900 to 1500 years after their au- 
thors’ deaths; while of the New Testa- 
ment we have two excellent and approxi- 
mately complete copies at an interval of 
only 250 years. Again, of the classical 
writers we have, as a rule, only a few 
score of copies (often less), of which one 
or two usually stand out as decisively 
superior to the rest; but of the New Tes- 
tament we have more than 3000 copies 
(besides the very large number of ver- 
sions), and many of these have distinct 
and independent value. 
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Unto man, as in pain he plods, 
Or, heart-light, hurries along, 
The dearest gift of the gods 
Is the love of love and song! 


NTO the walls of: Carcassonne 
(Ah, how the sun that morning shone 
Upon the walls of Carcassonne!) 
In russet raimentry he came 
Within whose heart love like a flame 


Burned ever passionate and pure, 


The while he breathed one flower-sweet name, 
Guiraut, the gallant troubadour. 


Unto the gate of Carcassonne 
(Ah, how his blithe lips smiled upon 
The warded gate of Carcassonne!) 

As light of foot as Love he strode; 
The budding flowers along the road 
Bloomed sudden, with his song for lure; 
And softlier the river flowed 
Refore Guiraut, the troubadour. 


Along the streets of Carcassonne 
(Ah, what a harmony fell on 
The climbing streets of Carcassonne!) 
He swiftly took his singing way; 
The little children ceased their play; 
Woe seemed more easy to endure; 
Gay grew the sad, and young the gray, 
To hear Guiraut, the troubadour. 
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Unto a keep in Carcassonne 

(No sweeter voice e’er drifted on 

That frowning keep in Carcassonne!) 
Anon the singer drew anigh, 
Whereout there floated melody,— 

Song that is biting sorrow’s cure ;— 
Then something godlike lit the eye 

Of brave Guiraut, the troubadour. 


Into a hall in Careassonne 
(Forsooth, hall never brighter shone 
Than that in all of Careassonne!) 

He made him bold to enter; there 

Were men and maidens debonair, 
And one so peerless and so pure 

She flowered more fair than all the fair 
To glad Guiraut, the troubadour. 


Before that maid in Carcassonne 

(Ah, never, never lovelier shone 

A maiden’s eyes in Careassonne!) 
He bared his head, and bowed him low; 
“Lady, the wilding winds that blow 

Brought me this wondrous word for lure,— 
To-day, to-day, they bade me know 

You choose your heart’s own troubadour.” 


Then rose a song in Carcassonne 
(Now rose-flushed and now snowy-wan 
The loveliest cheek in Carcassonne!) 

Most marvellous, most magical; 

It caught her breathless in its thrall; 
And ah, how empty and how poor 

All others seemed,—lord’s, prince’s, all,— 
Save his, Guiraut, the troubadour! 


Two lovers bide in Carcassonne 
(Ah, happy sun, to shine upon 


Such happiness in Carcassonne!), 
And while they dream through life along, 
No woe they know, nor any wrong, 
The maid so peerless and so pure, 
And he who won her love through song, 
Guiraut, the gallant troubadour. 
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PART VI 


CHAPTER XIII 

HE curiosity concerning Jacob Dela- 
field’s ideas and antecedents, which 
in Julie’s mind was a passing and 
perfunctory emotion, was felt in good 
earnest by not a few of De lafield’s 
friends. For he was a person rich in 
friends, reserved as he generally 
and crotchety as most of them thought 
him. The mixture of self - evident 
strength and manliness in his physi- 
ognomy with something delicate and eva- 
sive, some hindering element of reflec- 
tion or doubt, was repeated in his char- 
acter. On the one side he was a robust, 
healthy Etonian, who could ride, shoot, 
and golf like the rest of his kind, who 
used the terse, slangy ways of speech of 
the ordinary Englishman, who loved the 
land and its creatures, and had a natural 
hatred for a poacher; and on another he 
was a man haunted by dreams and spir- 
itual voices, a man for whom, as he paced 
his tired horse homeward after a day’s 
run, there would rise on the grays and 
purples of the winter dusk far-shining 
“cities of God” and visions of a better 
life for man. He read much poetry; and 
the New Testament spoke to him impera- 
tively, though in no orthodox or accus- 
tomed way. Ruskin, and the earlier work 
of Tolstoy, then just beginning to take 
hold of the English mind, had affected his 
thought and imagination, as the genera- 
tion before him had been affected by 

Carlyle, Emerson, and George Sand. 
This present phase of his life, however, 
was the outcome of much that was tur- 
bulent and shapeless in his first youth. 
He seemed to himself to have passed 
through Oxford under a kind of eclipse. 
All that he could remember of two-thirds 
of his time then was an immoderate 
amount of eating, drinking, and sleeping. 
A heavy animal existence, disturbed by 
moments of unhappiness and remorse, or 
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was, 


at best lightened by intervals and gleams 
of friendship with two or three men who 
tried to prod him out of his lethargy, and 
cherished what appeared to himself in 
particular a unreasonable 


strange and 


liking for him:—such, to his own think- 
ing, had been his Oxford life, up to the 
last year of his residence there. 

Then, when he was just making certain 
of an ignominious failure in the Final 
Schools, he beeame more closely acquaint- 


ed with one of the college tutors, whose 
influence was to be the spark which should 
at last fire the clay. This modest, heroic, 
and learned man was a paralyzed invalid, 
owing to an accident in the prime of life. 
He had lost the use of his lower limbs,— 
“dead from the waist down.” Yet such 
was the strength of his moral and intel- 
lectual life that he had become, since the 
-atastrophe, one of the chief forces of his 
college. The invalid-chair on which he 
wheeled himself, recumbent, from room 
to room, and from which he gave his lec- 
tures, was in the eyes of Oxford a symbol 
not of weakness, but of touching and 
triumphant victory. He gave himself no 
airs of resignation or of martyrdom. He 
simply lived his life—except during those 
crises of weakness or pain when his 
friends were shut out—as though it were 
like any other life, save only for what he 
made appear an insignificant physical 
limitation. Scholarship, college business 
or college sports, politics and literature,— 
his mind, at least, was happy, strenuous, 
and at home in them all. To have pitied 
him would have been a mere imperti- 
nence. While in his own heart, which 
never grieved over himself, there were 
treasures of compassion for the weak, the 
tempted, and the unsuccessful, which 
spent themselves in secret simple ways, 
unknown to his most intimate friénds. 
This man’s personality it was which, 
like the branch of healing on bitter wa- 
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ters, presently started in Jacob Delafield’s 
nature obscure processes of growth and re- 
The originator of them knew 
little of was going on. He 
Delafield’s tutor for Greats, in the 
dinary college routine; Delafield took es- 
says to him, and oceasionally lingered to 
talk. But they never became exactly in- 
timate, A 
and moment ” 


generation. 
what was 


or- 


few conversations of “ pith 
: a warm shake of the hand, 
and a keen look of pleasure in the blue 
the recumbent giant, when after 
one year of superhuman but belated ef- 
fort Delafield succeeded in obtaining a 
second class—a little note of farewell, af- 
fectionate and regretful, when Delafield 


eyes ot 


left the University—an occasional mes- 
sage through a common friend,—Dela- 
field had little more than these to look 


back upon, outside the discussions of his- 
torical or philosophical subjects which 
had entered into their relation as pupil 
and teacher. 

And now the paralyzed tutor was dead, 
leaving behind him a volume of papers on 
classical subjects, the reputation of an 
admirable scholar, and the fragrance of 
a dear and honored name. His pupils 
had been many; they counted among the 
most distinguished of England’s youth; 
and all of them owed him much. Few 
people thought of Delafield when the list 
of them was recited; and yet in truth 
Jacob’s debt was greater than any; for 
he owed this man nothing less than his 
soul. No doubt the period at Oxford had 
been rather a period of obscure conflict 
than of mere idleness and degeneracy as 
it had seemed to be. But it might easily 
have ended in physical and moral ruin; 
and as it was—thanks to Courtenay— 
Delafield went out to the business of life, 
a man singularly master of himself, de- 
termined to live his own life for his own 
ends. 

In the first place he was conscious, like 
many other young men of his time, of 
a strong repulsion towards the complexi- 
ties and artificialities of modern society. 
As in the forties, a time of social stir was 
rising out of a time of stagnation. So- 
cial settlements were not yet founded, but 
the experiments which led to them were 
beginning. Jacob looked at the life of 
London, the clubs, and the country- 
houses, the normal life of his class, and 
turned from it in aversion. He thought 
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sometimes of emigrating, in search of a 
new heaven and a new earth, as 
emigrated in the forties. 

But his mother and sister were alon 
in the world, his mother a somewhat help 


men 


less being, his sister still very young and 
unmarried. He could not reconcile it to 
his conscience to go very far from them. 

He tried the Bar, amid an inner revolt 
that only increased with time. And th 
Bar implied London, and the dinners and 
dances of London, which for a man of 
his family, the probable heir to the lands 
and moneys of the Chudleighs, were natu- 
rally innumerable. He was much court- 
ed, in spite,—perhaps because of his oddi- 
ties; and it was plain to him that with 
only a small exercise of those will-forces 
he felt accumulating within him, most of 
the normal objects of ambition were with- 
in his grasp. 

The English aristocratic class, as we 
all know, is no longer exclusive. It 
mingles freely with the commoner world 
apparently equal terms. But all 
the while its personal and family co- 
hesion is perhaps greater than ever. 
The power of mere birth, it seemed to 
Jacob, was hardly less in the England 
newly possessed of household suffrage than 
in the England of Charles James Fox’s 
youth; though it worked through other 
channels. And for the persons in com- 
mand of this power, a certain appareil d: 
vie was necessary, taken for granted. So 
much many servants—such 
and such habits: these things imposed 
themselves. Life became a soft and cush- 
ioned business, with an infinity of layers 
between it and any hard reality—a round 
pea in a silky pod. 

And he meanwhile found himself hun- 
gry to throw aside these tamed and trite 
forms of existence, and to penetrate to 
the harsh, true, simple things behind. 
His imagination and his heart turned 
towards the primitive indispensable la- 
bors on which society rests,—the life of 
the husbandman, the laborer, the smith, 
the woodman, the builder; he dreamed 
the old enchanted dream of living with 
nature; of becoming the brother not of 
the few, but of the many. He was still 


on 


income—so 


reading in chambers, however, when his 
first cousin, the Duke, 2 melancholy semi- 
invalid, a widower, with an only son 
tuberculous almost from his birth, ar- 
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rived from abroad. Jacob was brought 
into new contact with him. The Duke 
liked him, and offered him the agency 
of his Essex property. Jacob accepted, 
partly that he might be quit of the law, 
partly that he might be in the country 
and among the poor, partly for reasons 
or ghosts of reasons, unavowed even to 
himself. The one terror that haunted 
his life was the terror of the dukedom. 
This poor sickly lad, the heir, with whom 
he soon made warm friends, and the si- 
lent, morbid Duke, with the face of 
Charles V. at St. Just,—he became in a 
shert time profoundly and pitifully at- 
tached to them. It pleased him to serve 
them; above all did it please him to do 
all he could, and to incite others to do 
all they could, to keep these two frail 
persons cheered and alive. His own pas- 
sionate dread lest he should suddenly 
find himself in their place gave a par- 
ticular poignancy to the service he was 
always ready to render them of his best. 

The Duke’s confidence in him had in- 
creased rapidly. Delafield was now about 
to take over the charge of another of the 
Duke’s estates, in the Midlands, and much 
of the business connected with some im- 
portant London property was also com- 
ing into his hands. He had made him- 
self a good man of business, where an- 
other’s interests were concerned; and his 
dreams did no harm to the Duke’s rev- 
enues. He gave, indeed, a liberal direc- 
tion to the whole policy of the estate; 
and, as he had said to Julie, the Duke 
did not forbid experiments. 

As to his own money, he gave it away 
as wisely as he could—which is perhaps 
not saying very much for the schemes 
and Quixotisms of a young man of eight- 
and-twenty. At any rate, he gave it away 
—to his mother and sister first, then to 
a variety of persons and causes. Why 
should he save a penny of it? He had 
some money of his own, besides his in- 
come from the Duke. It was disgusting 
that he should have so much—and that 
it should be, apparently, so very easy 
for him to have indefinitely more if he 
wanted it. 

He lived in’ a small cottage in the 
simplest, plainest way compatible with 
his work, and with the maintenance of 
twe decently furnished rooms for any 
friend who might chance to visit him. 
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He read much and thought much. But 
he was not a man of any commanding 
speculative or analytic ability. It would 
have been hard for him to give any 
very clear or logical account of himself 
and his deepest beliefs. Nevertheless, 
with every year that passed, he became 
a more remarkable character—his will 
stronger, his heart gentler. In the vil- 
lage where he lived they wondered at him 
a good deal, and often laughed at him. 
But if he had left them, certainly the 
children and the old people would have 
felt as though the sun had gone out. 

In London he showed little or nothing 
of his peculiar ways and pursuits; was, 
in fact, as far as anybody knew—out- 
side half a dozen friends—just the ordi- 
nary well-disposed young man, engaged 
in a business that every one understood. 
With Lady Henry, his relations, apart 
from his sympathy with Julie Le Breton, 
had been for some time rather difficult. 
She made gratitude hard for one of the 
most grateful of men. When the cir- 
cumstances of the Hubert Delafields had 
been much straitened after Lord Hu- 
bert’s death, Lady Henry had come to 
their aid, and had in particular spent 
£1500 on Jacob’s school and college edu- 
cation. But there are those who can 
make a gift burn into the bones of those 
who receive it. Jacob had now saved 
nearly the whole sum, and was about to 
repay her. Meanwhile his obligation, his 
relationship, and her age made it natural, 
or rather imperative, that he should be 
often in her house; but when he was with 
her the touch of arrogant brutality in 
her nature, especially towards servants 
and dependents, roused him almost to 
fury. She knew it, and would often 
exercise her rough tongue merely for the 
pleasure of tormenting him. 

No sconer, therefore, had he come to 
know the fragile, distinguished creature 
whom Lady Henry had brought back 
with her one autumn as her companion, 
than his sympathies were instantly ex- 
cited, first by the mere fact that she was 
Lady Henry’s dependent, and then by 
the confidence, as to her sad story and 
strange position, which she presently 
reposed in him and his cousin Evelyn. 
On one or two oceasions very early in 
his acquaintance with her he was a wit- 
ness of some small tyranny of Lady 
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Henry’s towards her. He saw the shrink- 
ing of the proud nature; and the pain 
thrilled through his own nerves as though 
the lash had touched himself. Presently 
it became a joy to him whenever he was 
in town to conspire with Evelyn Crow- 
borough for her pleasure and relief. It 
was the first time he had ever conspired, 
and it gave him sometimes a slight shock 
to see how readily these two charming 
women lent themselves on occasion to 
devices that had the aspect of intrigue, 
and involved a good deal of what in his 
own ease he would have roundly dubbed 
lying. And in truth, if he had known, 
they did not find him a convenient ally, 
and he was by no means always in their 
confidence. 

Once, about six months after Julie’s 
arrival in Bruton Street, he met her on 
a spring morning crossing Kensington 
Gardens with the dogs. She looked start- 
lingly white and ill, and when he spoke 
to her with eager sympathy, her mouth 
quivered, and her dark eyes clouded with 
tears. The sight produced an extraordi- 
nary effect on a man large-hearted and 
simple, for whom women still moved in 
an atmosphere of romance. His heart 
leapt within him as she let herself be 
talked with and comforted. And when 
her delicate hand rested in his as they 
said good-by, he was conscious of feel- 
ings, wild tumultuous feelings, to which 
in his walk homewards through the 
spring glades of the park he gave im- 
petuous course. 

Romantic indeed the position was, for 
romance rests on contrast. Jacob, who 
knew Julie Le Breton’s secret, was thrill- 
ed or moved by the contrasts of her 
existence at every turn. Her success, and 
her subjection; the place in Lady Henry’s 
circle which Lady Henry had in the first 
instance herself forced her to take, con- 
trasted with the shifts and evasions, the 
poor tortuous ways by which, alas! she 
must often escape Lady Henry’s later 
jealousy; her intellectual strength and 
her most feminine weaknesses; these 
things stirred and kept up in Jacob a 
warm and passionate pity. The more 
clearly he saw the specks in her glory, 
the more vividly did she appear to him 
a princess in distress, bound by physical 
or moral fetters not of her own making. 
None of the well-born, well-trained dam- 


sels who had been freely thrown across 
his path had beguiled him in the least. 
Only this woman of doubtful birth and 
antecedents, lonely, sad, and enslaved. 
amid what people called her social tri- 
umphs, stole into his heart—beautified 
by what he chose to consider her misfor- 
tunes, and made none the less attractive 
by the fact that as he pursued, she re- 
treated; as he pressed, she grew cold. 

When, indeed, after their friendship 
had lasted about a year he proposed to 
her, and she refused him, his passion, 
instead of cooling, redoubled. It never 
occurred to him to think that she had 
done a strange thing from the worldly 
point of view,—that would have involved 
an appreciation of himself, as a prize 
in the marriage market, he would have 
loathed to make. But he was one of the 
men for whom resistance enhances the 
value of what they desire; and secretly 
he said to himself, “ Persevere!” When 
he was repelled or puzzled by certain 
aspects of her character, he would say 
to himself: 

“It is because she is alone and miser- 
able. Women are not meant to be alone. 
What soft, helpless creatures they are!— 
even when intellectually they fly far 
ahead of us. If she would but put her 
hand in mine, I would so serve and wor- 
ship her, she would have no need for these 
strange things she does—the doublings 
and ruses of the persecuted!” 

Thus the touches of falsity that re- 
pelled Wilfrid Bury were to Delafield’s 
passion merely the stains of rough travel 
on a fair garment. 

But she refused him, and for another 
year he said no more. Then, as things 
got worse and worse for her, he spoke 
again—ambiguously—a word or two— 
thrown out to sound the waters. Her 
manner of silencing him on the second 
occasion was not what it had been before. 
His suspicions were aroused; and a few 
days later he divined the Warkworth af- 
fair. When Sir Wilfrid Bury spoke to 
him of the young officer’s relations to 
Mademoiselle Le Breton, Delafield’s stiff 
defence of Julie’s prerogatives in the 
matter masked the fact that he had just 
gone through a week of suffering, wrest- 
ling his heart down in country lanes; a 
week which had brought him to somewhat 
curious results. In the first place, as 
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with Sir Wilfrid, he stood up stoutly for 
her rights. If she chose to attach her- 
self to this man, whose business was it 
to interfere? If he worthy and 
loved her, Jacob himself would see fair 
play, would be her friend and supporter. 
But the seraps of gossip about Captain 
Warkworth which the Duchess—who had 
disliked the man at first sight—gathered 
from different quarters and confided to 
Jacob were often disquieting. It was 
said that at Simla he had entrapped this 
little heiress, and her obviously foolish 
and ineapable mother, by devices general- 
ly held to be disereditable; and it had 
taken two angry guardians to warn him 
off. What was the state of the case now, 
no knew; though it was 


was 


one exactly 


shrewdly suspected that the engagement 


was only dormant. The child was known 
to have been in love with him; in two 
years more she would be of age; her for- 
tune was enormous; and Warkworth was 
a poor and ambitious man. 

There was also an ugly tale of a civil- 
ian’s wife in a hill station, referring to 
a date some years back; but Delafield 
did not think it necessary to believe it. 

As to his origins—there again Dela- 
field, making cautious inquiries, came 
across some unfavorable details, confided 
to him by a man of Warkworth’s own 
regiment. His father had retired from 
the army immediately after the Mutiny, 
broken in health, and much straitened 
in means. Himself belonging to a family 
of the poorer middle class, he had mar- 
ried late, a good woman not socially his 
equal, and without fortune. They settled 
in the Isle of Wight, on his half-pay, and 
harassed by a good many debts. Their 
two children, Henry’ and Isabella, were 
then growing up, and the parents’ hopes 
were fixed upon their promising and good- 
looking son. With difficulty they sent 
him to Charterhouse and a “ crammer.” 
The boy coveted a “crack” regiment; 
by dint of mustering all the money and 
all the interest they could, they procured 
him his heart’s desire. He got unpardon- 
ably into debt; the old peoples’ resources 
were lessening; and ultimately the poor 
father died, broken down by the terror of 
bankruptey for himself, and disgrace for 
Henry. The mother still survived, in 
very straitened circumstances. 

“His sister,” said Delafield’s inform- 
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ant, “married one of the big London 
tailors, whom she met first on the Ryde 
pier. I happen to know the facts, for 
my father and I have been customers of 
his for years, and one day—hearing that 
I was in Warkworth’s regiment—he told 
me some stories of his brother-in-law, in 
a pretty hostile tone. His sister, it ap- 
has often financed him of late. 
must have done! How else could 
he have got through? Warkworth may 
be a fine showy fellow when there’s fight- 
ing about. In private life he’s one of the 
most self-indulgent dogs alive. And yet 
he’s ashamed of the sister and her hus- 
band, and turns his back on them when- 
ever he can. 


pears, 


She 


Oh, he’s not a person of 
nice feeling, Warkworth—but mark 
my words, he’ll be one of the most suc- 
cessful men in the army.” 

There was one side. On the other 
was to be set the man’s brilliant profes- 
sional record; his fine service in this 
recent campaign; the bull-dog defence of 
an isolated fort, which insured the safety 
of most important communications; con- 
tempt of danger, thirst, exposure; the 
rescue of a wounded comrade from the 
glacis of the fort, under a murderous 
fire—facts, all of them, which had fired 
the public imagination and brought his 
name to the front. No such acts as these 
could have been done by any mere self- 
indulgent pretender. 

Delafield reserved his judgment. He 
set himself to watch. In his inmost heart 
there was a strange assumption of the 
right to watch, and, if need be, to aet. 
Julie’s instinet had told her truly. Dela- 
field, the individualist, the fanatic for 
freedom — he also had his instinct of 
tyranny. She should not destroy herself, 
the dear, weak, beloved woman! He 
weuld prevent it. 


18 


Thus, during these hours of transition, 
Delafield thought much of Julie. Julie, 
on the other hand, had no sooner said 
good-night to him after the conversation 
described in the last chapter than she 
drove him from her thoughts — one 
might have said, with vehemence. 


The Times of the following morning 
duly contained the announcement ‘of the 
appointment of Captain Warkworth, 
D.S.Q., of the Queen’s Greys, to the com- 
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mand of the military mission to -Mo- 
kembé, recentty determined on by her 


Majesty’s The mission 


would proceed to Mokembé as soon as 


government. 


possible, but of two officers who, on the 
ground of especial knowledge, would 
form part of it, under Captain Wark- 
worth’s command, one was at present in 
and another at the Cape. It 
would therefore hardly be possible for 
the start from the coast for 
the interior before the beginning of May. 
In the same paper certain promotions 
and distinctions on account of the recent 
Mahsud campaign were reprinted from 
the Gazette. Captain Henry Warkworth’s 
brevet majority was among them. 


Canada, 


mission to 


The Times leader on the announcement 
pointed out that the mission would be 
concerned with important frontier ques- 
tions, still more with the revival of the 
prestige of England in regions where a 
supine government had allowed it to 
wither unaccountably. Other powers had 
been playing a filehing and encroaching 
game at the expense of the British lion 
in these parts; and it was more than time 
that he shouid open his sleepy eyes upon 
what was going on. As to the young offi- 
cer who to command the mission, 
the great journal made a few civil though 
guarded remarks. His record in the 
recent campaign was, indeed, highly dis- 
tinguished; still it could hardly be said 
that, take it as a whole, his history so 


was 


far gave him a claim to promotion so 
important as that which he had now ob- 
tained. Well, now he had his chance. 
English soldiers had a way of profiting 
by such chances. The Times courteously 
him benefit of the doubt, 
prophesying that he would rise to the 
oceasion, and justify the choice of his 
superiors. 

The Duchess looked over Julie’s shoul- 
der as she read. 

“Schemer!” she said, as she dropped 
a kiss on the back of Julie’s neck—“ I 
hope you’re satisfied! The Times doesn’t 
know what to make of it.” 

Julie put down the paper with a glow- 


gave the 


ing cheek. “They'll soon know,” she 
said, quietly. 
“Julie! do you believe in him so 


much ?” 
“What does it matter what I think? 
It is not I who have appointed him.” 
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“Not so sure!” laughed the Duchess. 
“ As if he would have had a chance with- 
out you. Whom did he know last No- 
vember when you took him up?” 

Julie moved to and fro, her hands be- 
hind her. The tremor on her lip, the 
light in her eye, showed her sense of 
triumph. 

“What have I done,” she said, laugh- 
ing, “but push a few stones out of the 
way of merit?” 

“Some of them very heavy!” said the 
Duchess, making a little face. “ Need 
I invite Lady Froswick any more?” 

Julie threw her arms about her. 

“Evelyn, what a darling you’ve been! 
Now I'll never worry you again.” 

“Oh, for some people I would do ten 
times as much!” cried the Duchess. 
“ But—Julie, I wish I knew why you 
think so well of this man. I—I don’t al- 
ways hear very nice things about him.” 

“TI dare say not,” said Julie, flushing. 
“It is easy to hate success.” 

“No, come! — we’re not so 
that!” cried the Duchess. “I vow that 
all the I’ve ever known had a 
ripping time. Julie!”—she kissed her 
friend impulsively—* Julie!—Don’t like 
him too much! I don’t think he’s good 
enough!” 

“Good enough for what?” said Julie’s 
bitter voice. “ Make yourself easy about 
Captain Warkworth, Evelyn; but please 
understand—anything is good enough for 
me! Don’t let your dear head _ be 
troubled about my affairs. They are 
never serious—and nothing counts—ex- 
cept,” she added, recklessly—* that I get 
a little amusement by the way.” 


mean as 


heroes 


“Julie!” cried the Duchess—“as_ if 
Jacob—” 
Julie frowned, and released herself; 


then she laughed. 

“Nothing that one ever says about 
ordinary mortals applies to Mr. Dela- 
field. He is of course hors concours.” 

“ Julie!” 

“ It 


is you, Evelyn, who make me 
méchante. I could be grateful—and ex- 


cellent friends with that young man—in 
my own way.” 


The Duchess sighed, and held her 


tongue with difficulty. 

When the successful hero arrived that 
night, for dinner, he found a solitary 
lady in the drawing-room. 
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Was this, indeed, Julie Le Breton ?— 
this soft, smiling vision in white? 

He expected to have found a martyr, 
pale and wan from the shock of the 
catastrophe which had befallen her, and 


his 
easy as to 


amid the intoxication of own 
great day he was not how 
she might have taken his behavior on the 
fatal night. But here was some one, all 
joy, animation, and indulgence, a glori- 
fied Julie who trod on air. Why ?—Be- 
eause good fortune had befallen her 
friend? His heart smote him. He had 
never seen her so touching, so charming. 
Since the ineubus of Lady Henry’s house 
and presence liad been removed she seem- 
ed to have grown years younger. A white 
muslin dress of her youth, touched here 
and there by the Duchess’s maid, replaced 
the familiar black satin. When Wark- 
worth first saw her, he paused uncon- 
sciously in surprise. 

Then he advanced to meet her, broadly 
smiling, his blue eyes dancing. 


even 


“You got my note this morning ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, demurely. “ You were 
much too kind, and much—much too ab- 
surd! I have done nothing.” 

“Oh, nothing, of course.” Then, after 
a moment: “Are you going to tie me 
to that fiction?’—or am I to be al- 
lowed a little decent sincerity ?—You 
know perfectly well that you have done 
it all. There! there! your 
hand.” 

She gave it, shrinking, and he kissed 
it joyously. 

“Isn’t it jolly!” he said, with a school- 
boy’s delight, as he her hand. 
“1 saw Lord M—— this morning” (he 
named the Prime Minister)—“ very civil 
indeed ;—then the Commander-in-Chief, 
—and Montresor gave me half an hour. 
It is all right. 
capital staff. 


give me 


released 


They are giving me a 
Excellent fellows, all of 
them. Oh, you'll see I shall pull it 
through—I shall pull it through. By 
George, it is a chance!” 

And he stood, radiant, 
hands over the blaze. 

The Duchess came in, accompanied by 
an elderly cousin of the Duke’s, a white- 
haired; black-gowned spinster, Miss 
Emily Lawrence—one of those sin- 
gle women, travelled, cultivated, and 
good, that England produces in such 
abundance. 


rubbing his 
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“ Well, so you're going,” said the Duch- 
Warkworth. “And I hear that 
we ought to think you a lucky man.” 

“Indeed you ought, and you must!” 
he said, gayly—“if only the climate 
will behave itself. The blackwater fever 
has a way of killing you in twenty-four 
hours if it gets hold of you,—but short 
of that—” 

“Oh, you will be quite safe,” said the 
Duchess. “ Let me introduce you to Miss 
Lawrence. Emily, this is Captain Wark- 
worth.” 


ess to 


The elderly lady gave a sudden start. 
Then she quietly put on her spectacles 
and studied the young soldier with a pair 
of intelligent gray eyes. 


Nothing could have been more agree- 
able than Warkworth at dinner. Even 
the Duchess admitted as much. He talk- 
ed easily but not too much of the task 
before him; told amusing tales of his 
sporting experience of years back in the 
same regions which were now to be the 
scene of his mission; discussed the prep- 
arations he would have to°make at Den- 
ga, the coast town, before starting on 
his five weeks’ journey to the interior, 
drew the nafive porter and the native 
soldier, not to their advantage, and let 
fall by the way not a few wise or viva- 
cious remarks as to the races, resources, 
and future of this illimitable and mys- 
terious Africa—this the un- 
known, into which the waves of white 
invasion, one upon another, were now 
pressing fast and ceaselessly, towards 
what goal only the gods knew. 

A few other men were dining; amongst 
them two officers from the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Warkworth, much 
their junior, treated them with a skilful 
deference; but through the talk that 
prevailed his military competence and 
prestige appeared plainly enough, even to 
the women. His good opinion of himself 
indeed, sufficiently evident; but 
there was no crude vainglory. At any 
rate, it was a vainglory of youth, ability, 
and good looks, ratified by these budding 
honors thus fresh upon him; and no one 
took it amiss. 

As for Julie, the minutes passed in 
a feverish pleasure,—a pleasure intérfused 
every now and then with pricking pain, 
pain for the past, pain for the future, 


eavern of 


was, 
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but none the less golden and delightful. 
But she too exerted herself; and the 
Duchess almost forgot her fears, relaxed 
towards Warkworth, and blessed Julie 
for the gayety of the dinner. 

When the gentlemen returned to the 
drawing-room, Warkworth and Julie once 
more found themselves together, this 
time in the Duchess’s little sitting-room 
at the end of the long suite of rooms. 

“When do yeu go?” she asked him, 
abruptly. 

“Not for about a month.” He men- 
tioned the causes of delay. 

“That will bring you very late—into 
the worst of the heat?” Her voice had 
a note of anxiety. 

“Oh, we shall all be seasoned men. 
And after the first few days we shall get 
into the uplands.” 

“ What do your home people say?” she 
asked him—rather shyly. She knew, in 
truth, little about them. 

“My mother ?—oh, she will be greatly 
pleased. I go down to the Isle of Wight 
for a day or two to see her to-morrow. 
3ut now, dear lady, that is enough of 
my wretched self. You—do you stay on 
here with the Duchess ?” 

She told him of the house in Heri- 
bert Street. He listened with attention. 

“Nothing could be better. You will 
have a most distinguished little setting 
of your own, and Lady Henry will repent 
at leisure. You won’t be lonely ?” 

“Oh no!” But her smile was linked 
with a sigh. 

He came nearer to her. 

“You should never be lonely if I could 
help it,” he said, in a low voice. 

“When people are nameless and kin- 
less,” was her passionate reply, in the 
same undertone as his, “they must be 
lonely.” 

He looked at her with eagerness. She 
lay back in the firelight, her beautiful 
brows and eyes softly illuminated. He 
felt within him a sudden: snapping of 
restraints. Why, why refuse what was 
so clearly within his grasp? Love has 
many manners, many entrances, and— 
many exits! 

“When will you tell me all that I 
want to know about you?” he said, bend- 
ing towards her, with tender insistence. 
“ There is so much I have to ask.” 

“Oh—some time!” she said, hurried- 





ly, her pulses quickening. “ Mine is not 
a story to be told on a great day like 
this.” 

He was silent a moment, but his face 
spoke for him. 

“Our friendship has been a beautiful 
thing, hasn’t it?’ he said at last, in a 
voice of emotion. “ Look here!’—he 
thrust his hand into his breast pocket 
and half withdrew it—“ do you see where 
I carry your letters?” 

“You  shouldn’t,—they are not 
worthy.” 

“ How charming you are in that dress 
—in that light! I shall always see you 
as you are to-night.” 

A silence. Excitement mounted in 
their veins. He stooped suddenly, took 
her hands, and kissed them. They look- 
ed into each other’s eyes, and the seconds 
passed like hours. 

Suddenly in the nearer drawing-room 
there was a sound of approaching voices, 
and they moved apart. 

“ Julie—Emily Lawrence is going,” said 
the Duchess’s voice, pitched in what 
seemed to Julie a strange and haughty 
note. “Captain Warkworth, Miss Law- 
rence thinks that you and she have com- 
mon friends—Lady Blanche Moffatt and 
her daughter.” 

Captain Warkworth murmured some 
conventionality, and passed into the next 
drawing-room with Miss Lawrence. 

Julie rose to her feet, the color dying 
out of her face, her passionate eyes on 
the Duchess, who stood facing her friend. 
guiltily pale, and ready to cry. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Cz the morning following these 

events Warkworth went down to 
the Isle of Wight to see his mother. On 
the journey he thought much of Julie. 
They had parted awkwardly the night 
before. The evening, which had prom- 
ised so well, had, after all, lacked finish 
and point. What on earth had that tire- 
some Miss Lawrence wanted with him? 
They had talked of Simla and the Mof- 
fatts. The conversation had gone in 
spurts, she looking at him every now and 
then with eyes that seemed to say more 
than her words. All that she had ac- 
tually said was perfectly insignificant and 
trivial. Yet there was something curious 
in her manner; and when the. time came 


, 
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for him to take his departure, she had 
bidden him a frosty little farewell. 

She had described herself once or twice 
as a great friend of Lady Blanche Mof- 
fatt.—Was it possible— 

3ut if Lady Blanche, whose habits of 
sentimental indiscretion were ingrained, 
had gossiped to this lady, what then? Why 
should he be frowned on, by Miss Law- 
renee or anybody else? That malicious 
talk at Simla had soon exhausted itself. 
His present appointment was a triumph- 
ant answer to it all. His slanderers—in- 
cluding Aileen’s ridiculous guardians— 
could only look foolish if they pursued 
the matter any further. What “trap” 
was there—what mésalliance? <A _ suc- 
cessful soldier was good enough for any- 
Look at the first Lord Clyde,— 
and scores besides. 

The Duchess too! Why had she treat- 
ed him so well at first?—and so cavalier- 
ly after dinner? Her manners were real- 
ly too uncertain! 

What was the matter?—and why did 
she dislike him? He pondered over it a 
good deal, and with much soreness of 
spirit. Like many men capable of very 
selfish or very cruel conduct, he was ex- 
tremely sensitive, and took keen notice 


body. 


of the fact that a person liked or dis- 
liked him. 

If the Duchess disliked him, it could 
not be merely on account of the Simla 
story—even though the old maid might 
conceivably have given her a jaundiced 


account. The Duchess knew nothing of 
Aileen, and was little influenced, so far 
as he had observed her, by considerations 
of abstract justice or propriety, affect- 
ing persons whom she had never seen. 
No, she was Julie’s friend, the little 
wilful lady, and it was for Julie she had 
rufiled her feathers, like an angry dove. 
So his thoughts had come back to Julie, 
though, indeed, it seemed to him that 
they were never far from her. As he 
looked absently from the train windows 
on the flying landscape, Julie’s image 
hovered between him and it,—a magic 
sun, flooding soul and senses. with 
warmth. How unconsciously, how 
strangely, his feelings had changed tow- 
ards her! That coolness of temper and 
nerve he had been able to preserve tow- 
ards her for so long was indeed breaking 
down. He recognized the danger, and 
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wondered where it would lead him. What 
a fascinating, sympathetic creature !— 
and, by George, what she had done for 
him! 

Aileen !—Aileen was a little sylph, a 
pretty child-angel, white-winged and in- 
nocent, who lived in a circle of convent 
thoughts, knowing nothing of the world, 
and had fallen in love with him as the 
first man who had ever made love to her. 
But this intelligent, full-blooded woman, 
who could understand at a word, or a 
half-word, who had a knowledge of affairs 
which many a high-placed man might 
envy, with whom one never had a dull 
moment,—this courted, distinguished 
Julie Le Breton,—his mind swelled with 
half-guilty pride at the thought that 
for six months he had absorbed all her 
energies, that a word from him could 
make her smile or sigh, that he could 
force her to look at him, with eyes so 
melting and so troubled as those with 
which she had given him her hands,—her 
slim, beautiful hands,—that night in 
Grosvenor Square. 

How freedom became her! Dependency 
had dropped from her, like a cast-off 
cloak, and beside her fresh melancholy 
charm, the air and graces of a child of 
fashion and privilege like the little Duch- 
ess appeared merely cheap and trivial. 
Poor Julie! No doubt some social strug- 
gle was before her. Lady Henry was 
strong, after all, in this London world, 
and the solider and stupider people who 
get their way in the end were not likely 
to side with Lady Henry’s companion 
in a quarrel where the facts of the story 
were unquestionably, at first sight, dam- 
aging to Miss Le Breton. 

Julie would have her hours of bit- 
terness and humiliation; and she would 
conquer by boldness, if she conquered 
at all,—by originality, by determining 
to live her own life. That would pre- 
serve for her the small circle, if it lost 
her the large world. And the small 
circle was what she lived for,—what she 
ought, at any rate, to live for. 

It was not likely she would marry. 
Why should she desire it? From any 
blundering tragedy a woman of so acute 
a brain would of course know how to 
protect herself. But within the limits 
of her life why should she refuse herself 
happiness, intimacy, love? 
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His heart beat fast; his thoughts were 
in a whirl. But the train was nearing 
Portsmouth, and with an effort he re- 
called his mind to the meeting with his 
mother, which was then close upon him. 

He spent nearly a week in the little 
cottage at Sea View; and Mrs. Wark- 
worth got far more pleasure than usual, 
poor lady, out of his visit. She was a 
thin, plain woman, not devoid of either 
ability or character. But life had gone 
hardly with her; and since her hus- 
band’s death what had been reserve had 
become melancholy. She had always been 
afraid of her only son, since they had 
sent him to Charterhouse and he had be- 
come so much “finer” than his parents. 
She knew that he must consider her a 
very ignorant and narrow-minded per- 
son; when he was with her she was humil- 
iated in her own eyes; though as soon as 
he was gone she resumed what was, in 
truth, a leading place amongst her own 
small circle. 

She loved him, and was proud of him; 
vet at the bottom of her heart she had 
never absolved him from his father’s 
death. 3ut for his extravagance, and 
the misfortunes he had brought upon 
them, her old General would be alive still 
—pottering about in the spring sunshine, 
spudding the daisies from the turf, or 
smoking his pipe beneath the thickening 
trees. Under her melancholy quiet her 
heart yearned and hungered for the hus- 
band of her youth; his son did not re- 
place him. 

Still, when he came down to her with 
this halo of glory upon him, and smoked 
up and down her small garden through 
the mild spring days, gossiping to her of 
all the great things that had befallen 
him, repeating to her word for word 
his conversation with the Prime Minister 
and his interview with the Commander- 
in-Chief, making her read all the letters 
of congratulation he had received, her 
mother’s heart thawed within her, as 
it had not done for long. Her ears told 
her that he was still vain and a boaster; 
her memory held the indelible records of 
his past selfishness; but as he walked be- 
side her, his fair hair blown back from 
his handsome brow and eyes that were so 
much younger than the rest of the face, 
his figure as spare and boyish now as 
when he had worn the colors of the Char- 


terhouse eleven, she said to herself, in the 
inward and unsuspected colloquy she was 
always holding with her own heart about 
him, that if his father could have seen 
him now, he would have forgiven him 
everything. According to her secret 
evangelical faith, God “deals” with ev- 
ery soul He has created,—through joy 
or sorrow, through good or evil fortune. 
He had dealt with herself through an- 
guish and loss; Henry, it seemed, was 
to be moulded through prosperity. His 
good fortune was already making a better 
man of him. 

Certainly he was more affectionate and 
thcughtful than before. He would have 
liked to give her money, of which he 
seemed to have an unusual store. But 
she bade him keep what he had for his 
own needs. Her own little bit of money 
saved from the wreck of their fortunes 
was enough for her. Then he went into 
Ryde and brought her a Shetland shawl, 
and a new table-cloth for her little sit- 
ting-room, which she accepted with a 
warmer kiss than she had given him for 
years. 

He left her on a bright, windy morning 
which flecked the blue Solent with foam 
and sent the clouds racing to westward. 
She walked back along the sands, think- 
ing anxiously of the African climate and 
the desert hardships he was going to face. 
And she wondered what significance there 
might be in the fact that he had written 
twice during his stay with her to Miss 
Le Breton, whose name, nevertheless, he 
had not mentioned in their conversations. 
Well, he would marry soon, she supposed, 
and marry well, in circles out of her ken. 
With the common prejudice of the Eng- 
lish middle class, she hoped that if this 
Miss Le Breton were his choice, she might 
be only French in name and not in blood. 

Meanwhile Warkworth sped up to Lon- 
don in high spirits, enjoying the com- 
forts of a good conscience. 

He drove first to his club, where a pile 
of letters awaited him,—some, letters of 
congratulation; others concerned with the 
business of his mission. He enjoyed the 
first, noticing jealously who had and who 
had not written to him; then he applied 
himself to the second. His mind worked 
vigorously and well; he wrote his replies 
in a manner that satisfied him. Then 
throwing himself into a chair with a 
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cigar, he gave himself up to the close 
and shrewd planning of the preparations 
necessary for his five weeks’ march; or 
to the consideration of two or three alter- 
native lines of action which would open 
before him as soon as he should find him- 
self within the boundaries of Mokembé. 
Some five years before, the government 
of the day had sent a small expedition to 
this Debatable Land, which had failed 
disastrously, from both the diplomatic and 
the military points of view. He went 
backwards and forwards to the shelves 
of the fine “ Service ” library which sur- 
rounded him, taking down the books and 
reports which concerned this expedition. 
‘He buried himself in them for an hour, 
then threw them aside with contempt. 
What blunders and short-sight every- 
where! The general public might well 
talk of the stupidity of English officers. 
And blunders so easily avoided, too! It 
was sickening. He felt within himself 


a fulness of energy and intelligence, a 
perspicacity of brain which judged mis- 
takes of this kind unpardonable. 

As he was replacing some of the books 
he had been using on the shelves, the 
club began to fill up with men coming 
A great many congratulated 


in to lunch. 
him; and a certain number who of old had 
hardly professed to know him greeted 
him with cordiality. He found himself 
caught in a series of short but flattering 
conversations, in which he bore himself 
well,—neither over-discreet nor too elate. 
“T declare that fellow’s improved,” said 
one man who might certainly have count- 
ed as Warkworth’s enemy the week be- 
fore, to his companion at table. “The 
government’s been beastly remiss so far. 
Hope he’ll pull it off. Ripping chance, 
anyway. Though what they gave it to 
him for, goodness knows. There were 
a dozen fellows at least did as well as 
he in the Mahsud business. And the 
Staff College man had a thousand times 
more claim.” 

Nevertheless, Warkworth felt the gen- 
eral opinion friendly,—a little surprised, 
no doubt, but showing that readiness to 
believe in the man coming to the front 
which belongs much more to the generous 
than to the calculating side of the Eng- 
lish character. Insensibly his mental 
and moral stature rose. He exchanged 
a few words on his way out with one of 
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the most distinguished members of the 
club, a man of European reputation, 
whom he had seen the week before in the 
Commander-in-Chief’s room at the War 
Office. The great man spoke to him 
with marked friendliness, and Wark- 
worth walked on air as he went his way. 
Potentially he felt himself the 
man’s equal; the gates of life seemed to 
be opening before him. 

And with the rise of fortune came a 
rush of magnanimous resolution. No 
more shady episodes; no more mean de- 
vices; no more gambling; and no more 
debt. Major Warkworth’s sheet 
clean, and it should remain so. A man 
of his prospects must run straight. 

He felt himself at peace with all the 
world. By-the-way, just time to jump 
into a cab and get to Park Crescent in 
time for his sister’s luncheon. His last 
interview with his brother-in-law had 
not been agreeable. But now—he felt for 
the check-book in his pocket—he was in 
a position to repay at least half the last 
sum of money which Bella had lent him. 
He would go and give it her now, and re- 
port news of the mother. And if the two 
chicks were there, why, he had a free 
hour, and he would take them to the 
Zoo—he vowed he would!—give them 
something pleasant to remember their 
uncle by. 

And a couple of hours later, a hand- 
some soldierly man might have been seen 
in the lion-house at the Zoo, leading a 
plump little girl by either hand. Rose 
and Katie Mullins enjoyed a golden time, 
and started a wholly new adoration for 
the uncle who had so far taken small 
notice of them, and was associated in 
their shrewd childish minds rather with 
tempests at home than bunns abroad. But 
this time, bunns, biscuits, hansom-drives 
and elephant-rides, were showered upon 
them by an uncle who seemed to make 
no account of money, while his gracious 
and captivating airs set their little hearts 
beating in a common devotion. 

“Now go home!—go home! little beg- 
gars,” said that golden gentleman as he 
packed them into a hansom, and stood 
on the step to accept a wet kiss on his 
mustache from each pink mouth. “ Tell 
your mother all about it, and don’t for- 
get your uncle Harry. There’s a shil- 
ling for each of you. Don’t you spend it 
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on sweets. You’re quite fat enough al- 
ready. Good-by! 

“ That’s the hardest work I’ve done for 
many a long day,” he said to himself 
with a sigh of relief, as the hansom drove 
away. “I sha’n’t turn nurse-maid when 
other trades fail. But they’re nice little 
kids all the same. 

“ Now then, Cox’s—and the City ”—he 
ran over the list of his engagements for 
the afternoon,—‘“and by five o’clock, 
shall I find my fair lady—at home—and 
established? Where on earth is Heribert 
Street ?” 


He solved the question; for a few min- 
utes after five he was on Miss Le Breton’s 
door-step. A quaint little house,—and a 
strange parlor-maid! For the door was 
opened to him by a large-eyed sickly 
child, who looked at him with the be- 
wilderment of one trying to follow out in- 
structions still strange to her. 

“Yes, sir, Miss’ Le Breton is in the 
drawing-room,” she said in a sweet, de- 
liberate voice with a foreign accent, and 
she led the way through the hall. 

Poor little soul—what a twisted back, 
and what a limp! She looked about four- 
teen, but was probably older. Where had 
J ulie discovered her ? 

Warkworth looked round him at the 
little hall with its relies of country-house 
sports and amusements; his eye travelled 
through an open door to the little din- 
ing-room, and the Russell pastels of Lady 
Mary’s parents as children, hanging on 
the wall. The character of the little 
dwelling impressed itself at once. Smil- 
ing, he acknowledged its congruity with 
Julie. Here was a lady who fell on her 
feet! 

The child leading him opened the door 
to the left. 

“Please walk in, sir,” she said, shyly, 
and stood aside. 

As the door opened, Warkworth was 
conscious of a noise of tongues. 

So Julie was not alone? He prepared 
his manner accordingly. 

He entered upon a merry scene. Jacob 
Delafield was standing on a chair, hang- 
ing a picture, while Dr. Meredith and 
Julie on either sid@ directed or criticised 
the operation. Meredith carried picture- 
cord and scissors; Julie, the hammer and 
nails. Meredith was expressing the pro- 


foundest disbelief in Jacob’s practical 
capacities; Jacob was defending himself 
hotly; and Julie laughed at both. 

Towards the other end of the room 
stood the tea table between the fire and 
an open window. Lord Lackington sat 
beside it, smiling to himself, and strok- 
ing a Persian kitten. Through the open 
window the twinkling buds on the lilacs 
in the Cureton House garden shone in the 
still lingering sun. <A recent shower had 
left behind it odors of earth and grass. 
Even in this London air they spoke of 
the spring,—the spring which already in 
happier lands was drawing veils of peach 
and cherry blossom over the red Siennese 
earth, or the green terraces of Como. The 
fire crackled in the grate. The pretty 
old-fashioned room was fragrant with 
hyacinth and narcissus; Julie’s books lay 
on the tables; Julie’s hand and taste 
were already to be felt everywhere. And 
Lord Lackington with the kitten, besid 
the fire, gave the last touch of home and 
domesticity. 

“So I find you established?” said Wark- 
worth, smiling, to the lady with the nails; 
while Delafield threw him a nod from 
the top of the steps, and Meredith ceased 
to chatter. 

“T haven’t a hand, I fear,” said Julie. 
“Will you have some tea? Ah! Léonie! 
tu vas en faire de nouveau, n’est-ce pas, 
pour ce Monsieur ?” 

A little woman in black, with a shaw] 
over her sMoulders, had just glided into 
the room. She had a small wrinkled face, 
and a much-flattened nose. 

“Tout de suite, Monsieur,” she said, 
quickly, and disappeared with the tea- 
pot. Warkworth guessed, of course, that 
she was Madame Bornier, the foster-sis- 
ter—the “ Propriety ” of this ménage. 

“Can’t I help?” he said to Julie, with 
a look at Delafield. 

“Tt’s just done,” she said, coldly, hand- 
ing a nail to Delafield. “Just a trifle 
more to the right. Ecco! Perfection!” 

“Oh, you spoil him,” said Meredith. 
“ And not one word of praise for me!” 

“What have you done?” she said, 
laughing. “Tangled the cord — that’s 
all!” 

Warkworth turned away. His face, so 
radiant as he entered, had settled into 
sharp sudden lines. What was the mean- 
ing of this voice, this manner? He re- 
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membered that to his three letters he had 
received no word of reply. But he had 
interpreted that to mean that she was in 
the throes of moving and could find no 
time to write. 

As he neared the tea table, Lord Lack- 
ington looked up. He greeted the new- 
comer with the absent stateliness he 
generally put on when his mind was 
in a state of confusion as to a _ per- 
son’s identity. 

“ Well—so__ they’re sending you to 
D——. There’ll be a row there before 
long. Wish you joy of the missionaries!” 

“No—not D——,” said Warkworth, 
smiling. “ Nothing so amusing. Mo- 
kembé’s my destination.” 

“Oh! Mokembé,” said Lord Lacking- 
ton, a little abashed. “That’s where 
Cecil Ray, Lord R.’s second son, was kill- 
ed last year; lion-hunting? No!—it was 
of fever that he died. By-the-way—a 
vile climate!” 

“Tn the plains, yes,” said Warkworth, 
seating himself. “ As to the uplands, I 
understand they are to be the Switzer- 
li nd of Africa.” 

Lord Lackington did not appear to 
listen. 

“ Are you a homeopath?” he said, sud- 
denly, rising to his full and immense 
stature and looking down with eager- 
ness on Warkworth. 

“No! Why?’ 

“ Because it’s your only chance, for 
those parts. If Cecil Ray had had their 
medicines with him he’d be alive now. 
Look here—when do you start?” The 
speaker took out his note-baok. 

“In rather less than a month I start 
for Denga.” 

“All right. Ill send you a medicine- 
case—from Epps. If you’re ill—take 
em.” 

“You’re very good!” 

“ Not at all. It’s my hobby, one of the 
last "—a broad boyish smile flashed over 
the handsome old face. “ Look at me; 
I’m seventy-five, and I can tire out my 
own grandsons at riding and shooting. 
That comes of avoiding all allopathic 
messes like the devil. But the allopaths 
are such mean fellows; they filch all our 
ideas—” 

The old man was off. Warkworth sub- 
mitted to five minutes’ tirade; stealing a 
glance sometimes at the group of Julie, 
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Meredith, and Delafield in the further 
window, at the happy ease and fun that 
seemed to prevail in it. He fiercely felt 
himself shut out and trampled on. 

Suddenly Lord Lackington pulled up, 
his instinct for declamation qualified by 
an equally instinctive dread of boring or 
being bored. “ What did you think of 
Montresor’s statement?” he said, abrupt- 
ly, referring to a batch of army reforms 
that Montresor the week before had en- 
deavored to recommend to a_ sceptical 
House of Commons. 

“ All very well, as far as it goes,” said 
Warkworth, with a shrug. 

“Precisely! We English want an 
army and a navy,—we don’t like it when 
those fellows on the Continent swagger 
in our faces,—and yet we won’t pay either 
for the ships or the men. However, now 
that they’ve done away with purchase, 
Gad! I could fight them in the streets 
for the way in which they’ve done it!— 
now that they’ve turned the army into 
an examination-shop, tempered with job- 
bery,—whatever we do, we shall go to 
the deuce! So it don’t matter.” 

“You were against the abolition ?” 

“T was, sir!—with Wellington, and 
Raglan, and everybody else of any ac- 
count. And as for the disgraceful vio- 
lence with which it was carried—” 

“Oh no! no!” said Warkworth, laugh- 
ing. “It was the Lords who behaved 
abominably,—and it ’ll do a deal of good.” 

Lord Lackington’s eyes flashed. 

“T’ve had a long life,” he said, pug- 
naciously,—“ I began as a middy in the 
American war of 1814, that nobody _re- 
members now. Then I left the sea for the 
army—I knocked about the world—I 
commanded a brigade in the Crimea—” 

“Who doesn’t remember that?’ said 
Warkworth, smiling. 

The old man acknowledged the hom- 
age by a slight inclination of his hand- 
some head. 

“And you may take my word for it 
that this new system will not give you 
men worth a tenth part of those fel- 
lows who bought and bribed their way 
in under the old! The philosophers may 
like it, or lump it; but so it is!” 

Warkworth dissented strongly. He was 
a good deal of a politician, himself a 
“new man,” and on the side of “new 
men.” Lord Lackington warmed to the 
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fight, and Warkworth with bitterness in 
his heart—because of that group oppo- 
site—was nothing loath to meet him. But 
presently he found the talk taking a 
turn that astonished him. He had enter- 
ed upon a drawing-room discussion of a 
subject which had, after all, been settled, 
if only by what the Tories were pleased 
to call the coup d’état of the Royal War- 
rant—and no longer excited the passions 
of a few years back. What he had really 
drawn upon himself was a hand-to-hand 
wrestle with a man who had no sooner 
provoked contradiction than he resented 
it with all his force, and with a deter- 
mination to crush the contradictor. 

Warkworth fought well, but with a 
growing amazement at the tone and man- 
ner of his opponent. The old man’s eyes 
darted war-flames under his finely arched 
brows; he regarded the younger with a 
more and more hostile, even malicious 
air; his arguments grew personal, offen- 
sive; his shafts were many and barbed; 
till at last Warkworth felt his face burn- 
ing and his temper giving way. 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Julie Le Breton at last, rising and com- 
ing towards them. 

Lord Lackington broke off suddenly and 
threw himself into his chair. 

Warkworth rose from his. 

“We had better have been handing 
nails,” he said, “ but you wouldn’t give us 
any work.” Then as Meredith and Dela- 
field approached, he seized the oppor- 
tunity of saying in a low voice, 

“ Am I not to have a word?” 

She turned with composure, though it 
seemed to him she was very pale. 

“Have you just come back from the 
Isle of Wight?” 

“This morning.” He looked her in the 
eyes. “You got my letters?” 

“Yes; but I have had no time for writ- 
ing. I hope you found your mother well.” 

“Very well, thank you. You have 
been hard at work ?” 

“Yes; but the Duchess and Mr. Dela- 
field have made it all easy.” 

And so on,—a few more insignificant 
questions and answers. 

“T must go,” said Delafield, coming up 
to them, “ unless there is any more work 
for me to do. Good-by. Major—I con- 
gratulate you. They have given you a 
fine piece of work.” 


_tion of rage and pain 


Warkworth made a little bow,—half 
ironical. Confound the fellow’s grave 
and lordly ways. He did not want his 
congratulations. 

He lingered a little—sorely—full of 
rage, yet not knowing how to go. 

Lord Lackington’s eyes ceased to 
blaze; and the kitten ventured once more 
to climb upon his knee. Meredith, too, 
found a comfortable arm-chair, and pres- 
ently tried to beguile the kitten from his 
neighbor. Julie sat erect between them, 
very silent, her thin white hands on her 
lap, her head drooped a little, her eyes 
carefully restrained from meeting Wark- 
worth’s. He meanwhile leaned against 
the mantel-piece irresolute. 

Meredith, it was clear, made himself 
quite happy and at home in the little 
drawing-room. The lame child came in 
and took a stool beside him. He stroked 
her head and talked nonsense to her, in 
the intervals of holding forth to Julie, 
on the changes necessary in some proofs 
of his which he had brought back. Lord 
Lackington, now quite himself again, 
went back to dreams, smiling over them, 
and quite unaware that the kitten had 
been slyly ravished from him. The little 
woman in black sat knitting in the back- 
ground. It was all curiously intimate 
and domestic—only Warkworth had no 
part in it. 

“ Good-by, Miss Le Breton,” he said at 
last, hardly knowing his own voice. “I 
am dining out.” 

She rose and gave him her hand. But 
it dropped from his like a thing dead and 
cold. He went out in a sudden suffoea- 
and as he walked 
in a blind haste to Cureton Street, he 
still saw her standing in the old-fash- 
ioned scented room,—so coldly graceful, 
with those proud deep eyes. 





When he had gone, Julie moved to the 
window, and looked out into the gather- 
ing dusk. It seemed to her as if those in 
the room must hear the beating of her 
miserable heart. 

When she rejoined her companions 
Dr. Meredith had already risen and was 
stuffing various letters and papers into 
his pockets with a view to departure. 

“Going?” said Lord Lackington. 
“You shall see the last of me _ too, 
Mademoiselle Julie.” 
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And he stood up. But she, flushing, 
looked at him with a wistful smile. 

“ Won’t you stay a few minutes? You 
promised to advise me about Thérése’s 
drawings.” 

“ By all means.” 

Lord Lackington sat down again. The 
lame child, it appeared, had some artistic 
talent which Miss Le Breton wished to 
cultivate. Meredith suddenly found his 
coat and hat, and with a queer look at 
Julie, departed in a hurry. 

“Thérése darling,” said Julie, “ will 
you go up stairs, please, and fetch me 
that book from my room that has your 
little drawings inside it?” 

The child limped away on her errand. 
In spite of her lameness she moved with 
wonderful lightness and swiftness; and 
she was back again quickly with a ealf- 
bound book in her hand. 

“ Léonie!” said Julie in a low voice to 
Madame Bornier. 

The little woman looked up startled, 
nodded, rolled up her knitting in a mo- 
ment, and was gone. 

“Take the book to his Lordship, 
Thérése,” she said, and then instead of 
moving with the child, she again walked 
to the window, and leaning her head 
against it, looked out. The hand hanging 
against her dress trembled violently. 

“What did you want me to look at, 
my dear?” said Lord Lackington, taking 
the book in his hand and vutting on his 
glasses. 

3ut the child was puzzled, and did not 
know. She gazed at him silently with 
her sweet docile look. 

“ Run away, Thérése, and find mother,” 
said Julie, from the window. 

The child sped away and closed the door 
behind her. 

Lord Lackington adjusted his glasses 
and opened the book. Two or three slips 
of paper with drawings upon them flut- 
tered out and fell on the table beneath. 
Suddenly there was a cry. Julie turned 
round, her lips parted. 

Lord Lackington walked up to her. 

“Tell me what this means,” he said, 
peremptorily. “ How did you come by it?” 

It was'a volume of George Sand. He 
pointed, trembling, to the name and date 
on the fly-leaf—“ Rose Delaney, 1842.” 

“Tt is mine,” she said, softiy, dropping 
her eyes. 
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did 


‘But how—how, in God’s name! 
you come by it?” 

“ My mother left it to me, with all her 
other few books and possessions.” 

There was a pause. 


Lord Lackington 
came closer. 

“Who 
huskily. 

The words in answer were hardly 
audible. Julie stood before him like a 
culprit, her beautiful head humbly bowed. 

Lord Lackington dropped the book and 
stood bewildered. 

“Rose’s child?” 
child ?” 

Then, approaching her, he placed his 
hand on her arm. 

“Let me look at you,” he commanded. 

Julie raised her eyes to him, and at the 
same time dumbly held out to him a 
miniature she had been keeping hidden 
in her hand. It was one of the minia- 
tures from the locked triptych. 

He took it, looked from the pictured to 
the living face. Then turning 
with a groan, he covered his face with 
his hands, and fell again into the chair 
from which he had risen. 

Julie hurried to him. Her own eyes 
were wet with tears. After a moment’s 
hesitation, she knelt down beside him. 

“T ought to ask your pardon for not 
having told vou before,” she murmured. 

It was some time before Lord Lack- 
ington looked up. When at last his hands 
dropped, the face they uncovered was 
very white and old. 

“So you,” he said, almost in a whis- 
per, “are the child she wrote to me 
about—before she died ?” 

Julie made a sign of assent. 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-nine.” 

“ She was thirty-two when I saw her 
last.” There was a silence. Julie lifted 
one of his hands and kissed it. But he 
took no notice. 

“You know—that I was going to her 
—that I should have reached her in 
time ?”—the words seemed wrung from 
him—“ but that I was myself danger- 
ously ill?” 

“T know. I remember it all.” 

“Did she speak of me?” 

“Not often. She was very reserved, 
you remember. But not long before she 
died—she seemed half asleep—I heard 
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her say ‘Papa!—Blanche!’ and_ she 
smiled.” 

Lord Lackington’s face contracted, and 
the slow tears of old age stood in his 
eyes. 

“You are like her in some ways,” he 
said, brusquely, as though to cover his 
emotion, “ but not very like her.” 

“She always thought—I was like you.” 

A cloud came over Lord Lackington’s 
face. Julie rose from her knees, and sat 
beside him. He lost himself a few mo- 
ments amid the painful ghosts of 
memory; then turning to her abruptly he 
said, 

“You have wondered, I dare say, why 
I was so hard—-why for seventeen years 
[ cast her off ?” 

“Yes—often. You could have come 
to see us without anybody knowing. 
Mother loved you very much.” 

Her voice was low and sad. Lord Lack- 
ington rose, fidgeted restlessly with some 
of the small ornaments on the mantel- 
piece, and at last turned to her. 

“She brought dishonor,” he said, in 
the same stifled voice, “and the women 
of our family have always been stainless. 
But that I could have forgiven. After a 
time, I should have resumed relations— 
private relations with her. But—it was— 
your father who stood in the way. I 
was then—I am now—you saw me with 
that young fellow just now—quarrelsome 
and hot-tempered. It is my nature ”—he 
drew himself up obstinately—“*I can’t 
help it. I take great pains to inform my- 
self—then I cling to my opinions tena- 
ciously—and in argument my temper gets 
the better of me. Your father, too, was 
hot-tempered. He came, with my con- 
sent, once to see me—after your mother 
had left her husband—to try and bring 
about some arrangement between us. It 
was the Chartist time. He was a Radi- 
eal, a Socialist of the most extreme views. 
In the course of our conversation some- 
thing was said that excited him. He 
went off at score. I became enraged, and 
met him with equal violence. We had a 
furious argument, which ended in each 
insulting the other past forgiveness. We 
parted enemies for life. I never could 
bring myself to see him afterwards, nor 
to run the risk of seeing him. Your 
mother took his side and espoused his 
opinions, while he lived. After his death 


—I suppose—she was too proud and sore 
to write to me. I wrote to her once—it 
was not the letter it might have been. 
She did not reply—till she felt herself 
dying. That is the explanation — of 
what—no doubt—must seem strange to 
you.” He turned to her almost pleading- 
ly. A deep flush had replaced the pallor 
of his first emotion, as though in the pres- 
ence of these primal realities of love, 
death, and sorrow, which she had recalled 
to him, his old quarrel, on a _ political 
difference, cut but a miserable figure. 

“No,” she said, sadly, “not very 
strange. I understood my father — my 
dear father,” she added, with soft, de- 
liberate tenderness. 

Lord Lackington was silent a little. 
Then he threw her a sudden penetrating 
look. 

“You have been in London three years. 
You ought to have told me before.” 

It was Julie’s turn to color. 

“Lady Henry bound me to secrecy.” 

“Lady Henry did wrong,” he said, 
with emphasis; then he asked, jealously, 
with a touch of his natural irascibility, 
“ Who else has been in the secret?” 

“Four people at most—the Duchess 
first of all. I couldn’t help it,” she plead- 
ed; “I was so unhappy with Lady 
Henry.” 

“You should have come to me. It was 
my right.” 

“But ”—she dropped her head—* you 
had made it a condition that I should not 
trouble you.” 

He was silenced. And once more he 
leaned against the mantel-piece and hid 
his face from her. Till, by a secret im- 
pulse, both moved: she rose and approach- 
ed him; he laid his hands on her arms. 
With his persistent instinct for the lovely 
or romantic he perceived with sudden 
pleasure the grave poetic beauty of her 
face and delicate form. Emotion had 
softened away all that was harsh; a 
quivering charm hovered over the fea- 
tures. With a strange pride, and a sense 
of mystery, he recognized his deughter 
and his race. : 

“For my Rose’s child!” he said, gently, 
and stooping, he kissed her on the brow. 
She broke out into weeping, leaning 
against his shoulder, while the old man 
comforted and soothed her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Reconciliation 


BY 


HE Westchester hills had been mel- 

low and tender with the light of a 

late October afternoon when they 
had laid Joan Fletcher to rest among her 
ancestors. Wet-eyed women had whis- 
to one another that the warm, 
brooding radiance upon the bright leaves 
and the weathered stones of the church- 
yard had been in a sense like a last mes- 
sage from her. And men had bared their 
foreheads to the blue sky as though they 
had felt the likeness between the 
beneficent seeming of a world whose heart 
was already chilled to death and the state- 
ly kindliness of the woman they had come 
to honor. 

Nearest the grave, and opposite the 
white-surpliced clergyman and the row 
of choristers who had followed from the 
ancient church she had loved, her hus- 
band and her son, Richard and De Courey, 
had stood. The man had been decorously 
controlled, impassive for all his drawn 
look of pain. The slender boy had 
quivered through his sensitive frame 
when the first reverberation had followed 
the first clod, but the stoic pride of race 
which she had taught him and the up- 
lifting hope of her religion had stilled 
his young anguish. 

Now they were at home in the old 
manor - house, changed by swift necro- 
mancy from the drugged abode of illness 
and death to an airy dwelling, swept and 
garnished and full of emptiness. Rich- 
ard Fletcher sat in his study, a little 
room off his bed-chamber. Through the 
window he looked across the country to 
the Sound, a blue jewel beyond the russet 
gold and .the trailing ruby of the land. 
The drive cut semicireularly the green 
sweep of the lawns. The hothouses shone 
like frosty panes on a winter morning. 
These and the orchard aisles and the tan- 
gled fields stretching clear to the watery 
boundary in the east were hers—all her 
well-ordered inheritance, come down to 
her with fluted silver and cabinets of 
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Sévres, with portraits of dames in far- 
thingales, and of men in dim scarlet 
coats and in tawny coats of buff, in legal 
wigs and in surplices; come down to her 
with traditions of loyalty to a king, of 
service to a country, of devotion to a 
cause—all the memories converging in 
her, the slender woman, the last of a 
great name. 

“Or at any rate of a highly and con- 
tinuously successful name,” said Richard 
Fletcher, in a sudden rush of bitterness. 

He turned from the window and made 
his way to the table. He picked up the 
papers—they had accumulated during the 
past two or three days. Still with the 
slight sneer on his face, he opened them 
tu the accounts of his wife’s death. 

They were all the same. Mrs. Richard 
Fletcher, the daughter of the late Judge 
De Courey of the Supreme Court, the 
granddaughter of the late Senator De 
Courey, at one time the American rep- 
resentative at the Court of St. James, 
had died at three o’clock on Monday 
morning at the old De Courey place in 
Westchester. Mrs. Fletcher had 
thrown from her carriage when return- 
ing from the Westchester horse show a 
month before, her horse taking fright 
at a passing locomotive. From the first 
there had been no hope, but Mrs. Fletch- 
er, though conscious of her condition, 
had borne the ordeal unflinchingly. The 
end had come suddenly. She had been 
a belle in her youth, a social leader for 
some years after her marriage. Lately 
she had spent most of her time at De 
Courecy Manor, the beautiful old place 
on the Sound granted to her ancestor 
Reginald De Courey, by James the Sec- 
ond, when to him as Duke of York the 
Dutch settlement had been assigned in 
a burst of easy generosity by his brother, 
Charles the Second. Mrs. Fletcher had 
been indefatigable in her charities and 
an ardent churchwoman. She was pecu- 
liarly devoted to her son, De Courey, 
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who had just entered Phillips Exeter 
Academy, where his ancestors had all 
prepared for Harvard. This son and her 
husband survived her. 

Richard Fletcher flushed darkly as he 
read. He was able to smile a little grim- 
ly over the listing of his wife’s proper- 
ties, the guesses as to her benefactions, 
and the inventory of the heirlooms in 
the manor-house. But the unanimity 
with which all unnecessary mention of 
him was avoided did not stir him to 
even ironic mirth. 

Caroline Towers, his wife’s cousin, 
who had pervaded the place in her ca- 
pable way for the past month, knocked 
at the door, and, in response to his eall, 
entered. She was a portly woman, vig- 
orous even in grief. She belonged to 
that type of the aristocracy which sug- 
gests the wholesome huckster woman. 
She was not a De Courey, being Joan’s 
cousin on the maternal side, but she held 
her own family, the Daltons, so mag- 
nificent that it never occurred to her to 
question the perfection of her own taste. 

“ Richard,” she said, “I have ordered 
the flowers sent to the hospital. She 
would have wanted that, would she not?” 

“T dare say,” he replied. “ You knew 
her desires better than I.” 

Caroline plumped into a chair and 
wiped her eyes. “ Henry Smollett came 
home with us. She liked him.” 

Richard made no answer. He seemed 
sunk in thought. 

“ About Corse,” began Caroline again. 
“T want to take him home with me for 
a few days.” 

“Very well. It is very good of you, 
Caroline.” 

“Poor boy! He breaks my heart. He 
was so uncommonly devoted to Joan. 
Now if I should die, of course Bob and 
Dalton would be in a sad state of blub- 
bering grief, dear fellows! But nothing 
like Corse. They were almost mystically 
attached, Joan and Corse.” 

“Yes,” assented Richard, listlessly. 
“ Qorse is altogether his mother’s son.” 

Caroline’s damp eyes looked out 
shrewdly below her crooked eyebrows. 
“ Tell me, Richard,” she said, impulsively, 
—“jit isn’t impertinence; I’ve always 
thought we all treated you badly. But 
didn’t you and she—fix it at all that 
night she sent for you?” 


Richard’s lips blanched a little be- 
neath his close-cut, iron-gray mustache. 
“Joan sent for me,” he said, quietly, 
“to exact a promise that I should not 
interfere with De Courcy’s up-bringing as 
she had outlined it. That was all.” 

Caroline leaned back and drew a sharp 
breath. “I did not mean to be inquisi- 
tive.” she said. 

“Don’t apologize. There is no reason 
why you should not know. I think Joan 
confided in you and relied upon you 
more than any one else.” 

Caroline nodded absently. “ But she 
confided in no one, and relied only upon 
herself,—and her religion.” Mrs. Towers 
added that as an after-thought. Then she 
rose. “TI must go and get Corse out of 
Joan’s room,” she said. “T’ll stay until 
Friday. And then—won’t you come home 
with me too, for a few days?” 

Richard smiled as he rose and looked 
down upon her, shaking his head. “ Not 
just yet, Caroline, though you are very 
good.” 

The door shut upon her ungraceful 
figure, and he was alone again with his 
memories and such grief as these might 
arouse in him. 

He was forty-eight years old, a man of 
no occupation. Idleness had set its listless 
look upon him, but had not obliterated 
a certain charm his face had. His brown 
eyes still held the warmth of some dark 
cordial, his smile the sorcery of easy 
friendliness. He held his tall figure 
gracefully without the swagger of con- 
sciously good carriage. 

Twenty years before there had been 
added to the light friendliness of his at- 
titude an ardor and a buoyancy that had 
made him irresistible to Joan De Courcy. 
She, a girl of twenty-two, the intense and 
ecstatic product of a spinster aunt’s train- 
ing, had endowed him with gifts he would 
not have needed to hold her love had that 
been less of the imagination. 

Her cousin Tom Dalton, sojourning in 
the West for the temporary peace of 
mind of his family in the East, had run 
upon him when he had, to his own way 
of thinking, just made his fortune. 
Tom, released from exile at that oppor- 
tune moment, had borne him back to New 
York to spend a holiday, which Richard 
privately intended to make a long one. 

Joan had listened to his story. He had 
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made no pretences of birth. His father 
and mother were hard-working people on 
an Ohio farm, who had sent him to a 
Western school of mines only by self- 
sacrifices. He had hated work, he laugh- 
ingly admitted, but seeing in present in- 
dustry his only avenue of escape from a 
life of toil, he had worked hard, had 
done well, and had finally gone into the 
mountains as a mining engineer. He 
pictured the life in the camp lightly 
enough, but Joan listened with inward 
shudders. He had done a little pros- 
pecting on his own account, had had 
luck,—and here he was, with a fortune 
made, done with labor, prepared forever 
to enjoy life. He had sold his share of 
the mine to the company which was 
working it for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. That was his great 
fortune. Joan smiled adoringly at his 
untaught standards. 

“Tt doesn’t seem much to you, does it ?” 
he had said. “ But it’s all I want. I¢ 
means a comfortable living and a little 
jogzing around the world, and the old 
people not worried. I don’t happen to 
want a yacht or a racing stable.” 

Joan had sat still, held in a white heat 
and breathlessness. She had known al- 
ready what she vearned to have him 
want. She hid her eyes beneath her lids 
that he might read nothing in them. 
But he glanced at her, and in a moment 
the glow and the trembling had passed 
from her to him. That which had never 
even lightly brushed his imagination had 
come to pass. He was in love with this 
white girl whom he had not even thought 
beautiful. 

He did not tell her so then. He went 
out, silent and afraid. He did not wish 
to propose to her. He did not wish to 
marry a great heiress even if he could. 
Subeonsciously he felt the clash of their 
different trainings. He would keep away 
from her. At best he was hardly free; 
when he had taken Grace Maguire’s 
warm kisses he had meant perhaps no- 
thing serious, but certainly nothing false, 
and in a flash the thought of a kiss had 
become to him a serious thing, not to be 
forgotten without falsity. He recalled 
her—plump, red, and brown, the daugh- 
ter of the woman who had run the com- 
pany boarding-house in Caseade. The 
recollection was suddenly revolting. 


He pictured Joan’s face could she 
know that he had once found satisfaction 
in the look and the voice of a Grace Ma- 
guire—Joan, white orchid flushing now 
to ethereal pink, and Grace, a struggling 
yellow dahlia in a cabin garden. The 
contrast drove him back to the great 
house on the square with a feigned mes- 
sage from Tom. He must look at her 
again, must feel again the daring joy 
with which her presence filled him. The 
sight of her must drive out the remem- 
bered vision, the bliss that pulsed in the 
air blessed by her breathing obliterate 
the memory of that lightly taken, lightly 
given, idle pleasure of the past. 

The inevitable happened. Intwo weeks 
they were engaged, and Joan’s relatives 
were indulging in wearying and futile 
rages, Six months later Caroline Tow- 
ers, sighing an ominous resignation, gave 
her a wedding, and the lovers were off to 
Europe, to allow the family wrath time to 
simmer down. 

Richard had shown a lamentable fond- 
ness for drifting about the Continent. 
To Joan conventional travel was an Old 
story, and unconventional travel had no 
charms for her. She fidgeted through 
jaunts that delighted her husband. She 
was impatient to be home again, that he 
might take his right place and show her 
scoting friends what a magnificent mar- 
riage she had made. They had quarrelled 
over leaving Europe, and Joan found 
herself wondering for a second if she had 
married to be thwarted. 

Once they were at home again, Rich- 
ard had taken her to visit his parents. 
To the end of her life that two weeks’ 
sojourn on the Lake Erie farm had stood 
to her as the measure of dreary misery. 
His father, a gnarled laborer, his mo- 
ther, homely, hard-working, ungrammati- 
cal; the house stuffy in its “ best ” rooms, 
smoky in its living parts; the food, meant 
to nourish the muscles, not to tickle the 
palate; the talk of crops and weathers, 
and of the additions to the place which 
the enlarged income had made possible 
—these things were unbearable -to her. 

“Poor old lady!” Richard said, tip- 
ping up her chin one day as she sat 
dolefully by the mosquito-barred window 
of their bed-room; “you’re not very 
adaptable, are you?” 

Adaptability, vice of the weak, neces- 
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sity of the inferior,—was that to be made 
a virtue in her hearing ? 

“Thank Heaven, no!” she cried, with 
vigor. But when he had withdrawn 
his hand she caught at it and wept re- 
pentant tears upon his sleeve. He had 
never asked her to visit his people again, 
and she had contented herself with an 
intercourse consisting on her part of elab- 
orately thovght-out gifts and messages, 
and on theirs of awkward, stilted thanks. 

Back in New York, after the disastrous 
Ohio experience, she had tried to hurry 
Richard into public life. He was, in due 
time, grotesquely defeated in a race for 
Congress. Hot with the mortification of 
failure, irritated with her as the cause 
of a position wounding to his self-love, 
he had announced that he was done with 
politics. Not even the reform move- 
ments, passionately and ignorantly be- 
loved by her, could ever tempt him to 
public utterance again. 

She knew no greatness save in states- 
manship and finance. MRichard’s well- 
meant efforts to please her in the latter 
department of industry resulted in the 
loss of one-third of his fortune, and a 
splendid outburst of ethics. from her on 
criminal speculation. But his half- 
hearted suggestion that he should return 
to the practice of his own profession, 
with its absences, its deprivations, and its 
unspectacular rewards, had caused her 
great unhappiness. And, to tell the truth, 
his aequaintance with luxury had made 
distasteful to him the thought of the 
rigors of his old career. Face to face 
with it again, he would doubtless have 
accepted them with the adaptability 
which was proving his undoing. But she 
held his promise before him with fanatic 
persistency. 

She was growing embittered. She had 
brought to the study of her forebears an 
ardent, feminine imagination that had 
endowed them with superhuman energies 
and aims. The less her husband accom- 
plished worthy of his distinguished an- 
cestry-in-law, the more burning became 
her belief in that ancestry, her pride in 
it, her determination in some way to 
glorify it. When, after five childless, 
apprehensive years in which she had 
grown to fear that she would not even 
continue the race, they laid a little son 
upon her arm, the zealous tears that fell 
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upon his head were the chrism with 
which she dedicated him to the tradi- 
tions of her house. He was Richard’s 
son only as an after-thought; he was the 
descendant of the De Coureys before all. 

Richard, fallen into the easy - going 
ways of the comfortably placed idle man, 
was inclined to play the adoring young 
father for a while. Joan greeted his 
ettempts rather forbiddingly. She had 
an unformed fear of this man’s influence 
upon the son of her race. 

One afternoon, when the boy was about 
six months old, his father tiptoed into 
the nursery of their town house. Joan, 
who was in the room, turned the young 
De Courey over to the nurse, and with 
an impassioned quiet met her husband 
at the door. 

“Will vou come into my room?” she 
said. 

Ile followed her wonderingly into the 
half ascetic, half fine-lady apartment 
which she oecupied. Her eyes betokened 
a crisis, but for the life of him he could 
think of no act of his to warrant one. 
He braced himself, however, for a scene. 
He had been riding, and as he sank upon 
the lounge at the foot of her bed he still 
held his crop in his hand. The nervous 
flicking of his boot-top with that was 
the only sign he gave of the surprise and 
annoyance her manner aroused in him. 

“Were you ever engaged to a woman 
named Grace Maguire?” was the question 
shot at him out of his past. He started, 
recovered himself, and laughed. 

“Don’t be melodramatic, Joan. Yes. 
I dare say she would eall it that. ‘ Pay- 
ing attention,’ or ‘going with,’ was the 
term in Cascade for our relations.” 

“She has been here to-day.” 

Richard looked at his wife in stupefac- 
tion. “ What did she want?” 

“To call on your wife, apparently. 
Oh, don’t be alarmed. She made no 
claims and she made no scene. She was 
very cheerful. She seemed to think that 
a strict regard for the proprieties de- 
manded a visit from her to me, since she 
happened to be in the East. She said 
that you ‘were livin’ fine,’ and she con- 
sidered it a bond of sistership between 
us that ‘she had come mighty near bein’ 
Mrs. Fletcher herself.2. She— You were 
engaged to her when you asked me to 
marry you?” 
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“Tf you call—if she called—our flirta- 
tion an engagement, yes.” 

“And if I had refused you?” 

“T dare say I should have gone back 
to Caseade and married her.” 

The y looked at each other steadily. 
Richard’s crop played between his fingers, 
but there was no other motion in the 
room, not even a wavering of their angry 


eyes. Joan’s heroics always raised a 
devil of obstinate commonplace in his 
easy-going soul. And this was too ab- 


surd a calling to account. Then he saw 
her face whiten, and a wave of remorse 
passed over him. He half rose to draw 
near her, to tell her that he had lied, 
and that if she had refused to marry 


him he must have gone wretched all his 
days. But before he could speak she did. 

“And to think,” she said, slowly, 
“that I—/—married you when that wo- 
man would have done as well. The waste, 
the waste upon you! I have given my 
son a liar for a father—” 

“ Come, come, Joan, draw it mild.” 

“A liar, I say, for a father! What a 
fool, what a fool I have been!” 

For a minute she bowed her head upon 
her hands clasped upon her writing- 
table. Then she looked up. 

“The women of my family,” she be- 
gan, “do not divorce their husbands.” 

“They have shown great forbearance, 
if rumor speaks the truth,” commented 
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Richard. Joan flashed him, 
but went on: 

“T shall not disgrace them by divor- 
cing you.” 

“My dear child, don’t talk like the 
fool you have lately named yourself. 
You have no cause for divorcing me.” 

“But our married life is over. You 
may de what you please. I condone all 
your offences beforehand.” 

“Joan, don’t talk like a silly novel. 
I shall not force my society upon you. 
If you 
she raised a hand in mute repudiation of 
the suggestion—“ very well. At any rate, 
I shall not annoy you. I am sure I don’t 
know what the traditions of my house 
are on the subject, but I have an in- 
dividual objection to making myself a 
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desire a separation from me ”— 


nuisance to any one, even my wife. I 
dare say you’re quite right. We weren’t 
mated exactly. Your pride strikes me 
as damned nonsense, and your exalted 
views—the views of the ignorant woman 
who breught you up—as balderdash.” 

“You might leave her out of the dis- 
cussion.” 

“You are a sad example,” he went on, 
ruthlessly, “of the effect of purely femi- 
nine training. I know you're disappoint- 
I know I didn’t turn 
cut a successful politician like your 
relatives— Oh, well, then, call them 
statesmen if you wish. You see, you 
didn’t love me. You needed a peg to 
hang the garments of your ancestors 
upon, and you thought my figure would 
suit. You had the easily exhausted emo- 
tion of an untouched, imaginative, un- 
passionate girl. Never mind,” for Joan, 
aflame, had lifted her head to stop the 
dissection. “I sha’n’t go on. Let us 
have done with all heroics. Il admit 
that since you regarded our marriage as 
a barter in which my part was to dower 
you with fresh cause of pride, you are 
cheated. I am sorry for you. If letting 
you go on your own way with your char- 
ities and your dinners and your church 
will afford sou any compensation—go 
ahead. Ill keep out of your way. And 
if you should ever want me more dis- 
tinctly out of the way— Very well, I 
won’t say it, since it hurts you. Don’t 
make a Miss Nancy of the boy, though.” 

He had left her alone with that, and 
out of this culmination of her thwarted 
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ambitions and her wounded personal van- 
ity there had grown up a wall between 
them. From that day until the night 


in Westchester after her accident he had 
never crossed the threshold of her room. 
At first a sort of virginal pride com- 
to prevent a 
As time passed, the de- 


bined with her resentment 
reconciliation. 
sire She hardened into 
a sense of deep, personal injury. Her 
husband put no more public disgrace 
upon her than was included in an easy 
passivity and an absence of all ambition, 
but to her exalted notion that was dis- 
grace enough. 

Ilis own life had been simple enough. 
He had travelled when he liked and 
whither, but always modestly and well 
within the possibilities of his own in- 
He had cultivated a few small 
fads, none of them expensive, in the mat- 
ter of collections. At home he had been 
as a guest in his wife’s houses, save that 
she used his name, and her invitations 
read from them jointly. She advertised 
her disappointment only by the strength 
of her abandonment to her charitable and 
churchly activities, and by the ardor of 
her devotion to her boy. And the world 
knew that the Fletchers were irreconcila- 
bly estranged. No one knew why, and 
most of the world, incapable of under- 
standing Joan’s high demands, cheer- 
fully concluded that her husband’s of- 
fénces against her had been of the vul- 
garly serious Her silence had 
thus become a badge of saintliness, and 
one had failed to comment on the 
“beautiful way in which she bore it.” 

To-night before the fire he reviewed it 
all, with more of pity for her starved 
ambitions than of grief for what he him- 
self had missed. He knew the terms of 
her will: she had civilly consulted him 
about it years before. He knew her be- 
quests to her relatives, her friends, her 
servants, her charities. He knew that 
the fortune practically descended to her 
son, and that her cousin and her lawyer, 
Henry Smollett, were the executors. 
Richard himself had refused all partici- 
pation in her affairs, and he recalled with 
a moment’s bitterness how she had seemed 
relieved when he had made known his 
mind on that subject. 

Still there was no longer any anger 
in him against her. She had been dis- 
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appointed. Well, he had been disappoint- 
ing,—an aimless drifting creature with- 
out even the dignity of great vices. He 
wished now that he had told her so that 
night at her bedside, had told her what 
it would have meant to him to begin life 
again with her—a man, claiming a man’s 
part to form the years ahead of them, 
exacting love and obedience not by his 
will but by his nature. But she had 
been cold and forbidding to the very end. 

As for De Courey, he had promised 
non-interference too easily. After all, he 
had no right to save his pride at the ex- 
pense of his duty. The boy must not 
grow up the slave of shadowy traditions. 
One generous stream of common human- 
ity in Joan would have served them both 
so much better than all those fantastic 
loyalties of hers. 

Caroline Towers entered the room 
again, the rustle of her gown sounding 
simultaneously with her knock. Rich- 
ard frowned before his backward-wan- 
dering mind had grasped the nature of 
the interruption. 

“Henry Smollett is going in on the 
next train, Richard,” she said. “ He 
wants to see you before he goes—some- 
thing about probating the will. He 
would not bother you now, but he’s going 
to start for San Francisco to-morrow, 
and he wants it settled before he leaves. 
And then of course he knows—” 

Caroline paused. She had been on the 
brink of a very tactless observation. 
Richard rang. 

“Ask Mr. Smollett if he will be good 
enough to come in here,” he said to the 
man, and in a few moments the lawyer 
entered. The greetings between the two 
men were brief and formal. 

“You will want the will probated as 
soon as possible, Mr. Fletcher?” Henry 
Smollett had been Joan’s friend, and he 
eyed Richard with a dislike very slightly 
veiled. 

“ Whatever is customary,” said Richard. 

“You—you know nothing of the 
terms ?” 

“On the contrary, I know them very 
well. Mrs. Fletcher and I discussed them 
at the time she changed it.” 

“Tndeed!” said the lawyer, suavely, 
yet with a curious undertone. “I was 
not aware of that.” 

Richard stared at him. “ Yes,” he said; 


“it was, I believe, some legacy from her 
uncle which necessitated the change.” 

“ But that was four years ago.” 

“T know nothing of a later one.” 

“There is one, made since Mrs. Fletch- 
er’s illness,” said the lawyer, coldly. 
Then, at Richard’s look of surprise, he 
unbent a little. He had always held 
the popular estimate of the man as the 
unworthy husband of a De Courey and 
a saint, but there was something in his 
attitude now which commanded his re- 
spect. 

“Here is a copy of it,” he said. “ The 
original I have in the office.” 

Richard took the document. It was 
Joan’s last rebuke to him, her last bitter 
reproach, last public confession of folly 
in that she had married him. 

“T, Joan Fletcher, being of sound and 
disposing mind, do hereby make my last 
will and testament, revoking all former 
wills and ecodicils thereto. To my dearly 
beloved husband, Richard Fletcher, | 
leave all my property, real and personal.” 

Richard looked up, an angry color on 
his forehead. “ What’s this?” he demand- 
ed, savagely. 

“ Read on, read on, Mr. Fletcher,” said 
the lawyer. 

“This bequest I make him as the pub- 
lic reparation due him for years of es- 
trangement caused by me, yet not as a 
penance, but as my last wifely service. 
The indifference which I have showed 
him, the reproach with which I have al- 
lowed him to be visited, have been pub- 
lic. Therefore my scant reparation is 
also public. The unchristian and un- 
wifely attitude has persisted toward him 
through many years, and I accept as pun- 
ishment the continuance of his silence to 
the grave. Knowledge of my sin has been 
vouchsafed me in the clarifying hours 
before certain death. He will object to 
the ruthless publicity of this, my testi- 
mony of love. But the testimony of my 
scorn has been ruthless, long-continued, 
and public, and this must be as it is. 
Tt is my duty to the race that my un- 
womanliness has disgraced, as well as to 
him, to make this confession as public as 
may be.” 

The sheet fluttered from Richard’s 
hand. He scarcely noted how even at 
the end Joan was all De Courcy, how 
then as always the craving for high mar- 
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WHAT'S 


THIS?” 


For him 
the air grew suddenly tense and trem- 
ulous, as on the day when it had first 
vibrated with a message from her heart 
to his. 


tyrdom was dominant in her. 


Then he looked up and saw the others. 
He was not the young husband, longing 
to be tender, and no young wife waited 
his broken 
tion. 

“Thank you, Mr. Smollett,” he said, 
handing the paper to Caroline. “If you 
ean delay the probation of this will until 
any general curiosity about its provi- 
sions has died down, it had better be done. 
We will carry out exactly the provisions 
of my wife’s earlier will. Meantime 
this—” 

He stopped. His breath came heavily, 
and he tapped the table with a knife to 
break the silence. Then he spoke again. 

“Oaroline,” he said, “I am going to 


words. of sorrow and adora- 
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DEMANDED, SAVAGELY 


take Corse off with me to-morrow, after 


all. 


We will go to see his grandparents.” 
“His grandparents ?” 


“Yes.” Richard smiled a little at her 
look of amazement. “ My father and 
mother, you know, in Ohio. They have 
not seen him in so many years they will 
have forgotten him. And Joan—I think 
Joan would have wished it.” 

Caroline went up to him in sudden 
cousinliness. Her eyes were red with 
tears, but her shaking lips were curved 
in a smile of tenderness that gave her 
plain face much beauty. “ Very well, 
dear,” she said. Then she kissed him as 
she had done on his wedding-day, and 
her words were the same that she had 
uttered then. “I am so glad,” she said. 

Back across the vista of the years he 
saw again the white, ecstatic face 6f Joan 
turned toward him. And again her eyes 
were glorious with love. 
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Puvis DE CHAVANNES IN HIS STUDIO 


Puvis de Chavannes, Caricaturist 
BY L. ROGER-MILES 


HE sale of the library of the late 
T Philippe Gille, Member of the 

French Institute, has brought to 
public notice the fact that Puvis de 
Chavannes was not only a master genius 
in the history of French painting, but 
that he was at the same time a carica- 
turist of unusual ability. His carica- 
tures—* fariboles,” as he called them— 
will not add to his glory; but perhaps they 
will help to a better understanding of the 
character of the man, who in his mo- 
ments of leisure took pleasure in watch- 
ing the by-play of a little, insignificant, 
hypocritical humanity, ingenuous in its 
folly, and unconscious of the ridiculous 
spectacle it furnished. One must not 
imagine, then, that with Puvis de 
Chavannes the caricaturist equals the 


wsthete or the painter, any more than 
Leonardo da Vinci is only a satirist be- 
cause by chance among his sketches he 
has left here and there a grotesque face, 
or a rebus expressed in terms of irresist- 
ible drollery. 

Puvis de Chavannes the caricaturist is 
Puvis de Chavannes in “robe de cham- 
bre ”—as he was among his friends. One 
of them, M. Gustave Larroumet, the 
eminent perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Beaux-Arts, has written as 
follows of this phase of his character: 

“The great idealist in Puvis de Cha- 
vannes,” he says, “ was matched by a hu- 
morist full of fantasy. When he de- 
scended from his Olympus he liked to 
take his pleasure in the freedom of fa- 
miliar conversation. He had a most acute 
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PUVIS DE CHAVANNES'S 


the ridiculous. Adorer of 


sense of 


beauty, he was even by that fact alone 


more than usually sensitive to its oppo- 
site. A man of high ideals, he detested 
folly. A Burgundian—for though born at 
Lyons, his family came from Beaune,—he 
had something of that copious wit which 
distinguishes his compatriots, and which 
gives so much freshness and piquancy to 


PAINTING, 


**LUDUS PRO PATRIA” 


their writings. He ridiculed the ridicu- 
lous and the pretentious. Without bit- 
terness, but with the justice of a fine in- 
tellect and the acuteness of a keen critic, 
he laughingly painted what he despised 
or detested.” 

Before going further in the study of 
these “ fariboles,” I should like to define 
rapidly the genius of Puvis de Chavannes 
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A FAMILY 


and the moral bearing of his work in 
painting. Some time ago a certain so- 
ciety proposed to inspire in the people 
the cult of the beautiful by putting be- 
fore them in the streets works of art. 
They made a poster, a reproduction of 
“ Sainte-Geneviéve enfant,” which is the 
glory of the Pantheon of Paris. The ef- 
fect was not what had been expected. 
The passers-by stopped, but understood 
nothing of the admirable qualities of the 
figures whose serenity offered such a 
striking contrast to the clamor and gym- 
nasties of the commercial posters. The 
success of the poster was marked espe- 
cially among collectors; but this was not 
what the society had hoped for. To their 
efforts in putting the beautiful before 
the people, the people responded that it 
was their privilege to seek the beautiful 
themselves, not in the streets, but in the 
silence and quiet of the museum or of 
the temple. 

No master more than Puvis de Cha- 
vannes has striven to give to his paintings 
these elements of beauty and splendor. 
He will remain, in my opinion, the mas- 
ter of French decorative painting of the 
nineteenth century. He has in his work 
the two forees that constitute this diffi- 
cult-art among all arts of drawing: the 


REHEARSAL 


force of artistic vision and the force of 
thought. There is, indeed, much in th° 
work of Puvis de Chavannes to remind 
one of the productions of the Old Mas- 
ters. One can easily imagine the painter 
of the “Ludus pro Patria” and of 
“T/Eté” as one of the artists of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century, who sought 
the perfect expression of their thought, 
and who before giving it the precision of 
line or of color had sounded the depth of 
it, analyzed all its elements, weighed all 
its bearing. In every century there have 
been painters of mythological subjects; 
but can one say. that they have been 
thought out, these interpretations that 
etiquette agrees to understand, and of 
which an error in etiquette could not 
change the value? In our annual ex- 
positions we still see some of these 
“double infamies of horror,” as Pére 
Corot used to say. But there, even 
though it may be “art,” there is a total 
absence of idea. The Michael Angelos, 
the Raphaels, the Botticellis,*the Cor- 
regios, the Titians, and many others, had 
the ability to create when they produced 
a painting. The “Conception” bears 
witness to the greatest thought and ef- 
fort. The minds of the painters of the 
early times became tired with long vigils; 


PUVIS DE 
and in their fruitful labor the soul that 
had dreamed had far more merit than the 
brush that had obeyed. 

Puvis de Chavannes is the 
masters who have seen in nature a religion 


one of 


and in art a High-Priest, and one may 
affirm that never for any religion 
there been written a more beautiful, a 
more eloqu@nt prayer. 

I come now to his “ fariboles.” 
letter he addressed to Philippe Gille at 
the time he sent him his sketches, Puvis 
de Chavannes said: 


has 


In a 


January 2, 1888. 

My pEAR GILLE,—Here are the “ fari 
boles”” of which I They represent 
scenes among comrades who to-day, almost 
all, have passed away. 

It is my way of amusing myself. Cut 
them, deface them, tear them up, burn them, 
they are 


spoke. 


yours. 
Always yours, 
P. Puvis pE CHAVANNES. 


Philippe Gille took good care not to 
tear them up nor destroy them, and it is 
thanks to him that the sketches have been 
preserved. 

Into these sketches Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, brought up at Lyons, has put the 


spirit of the Lyonnais “ Puneh and 


CHAVANNES, 


CARICATURIST. 


QAS 
Judy.” He avoids individualities, or at 
least shows them as general types which 
Here 


it is the drunken bourgeois to whom, in 


he expresses simply and directly. 


the sketch, excess of drink brings gayety, 
while to the child 
that leads to a violent altercation between 


sickness—a_ situation 


husband and wife; there it is the interior 
of a fair where the acrobats, in undress 
en famille,” 


“ 


rehearsal, are practising 
a sketch in which the grotesque reality 


is almost pitiful. Elsewhere there are 


types of “bonshommes,” whose airs of 


conviction force a laugh; important peo- 


ple whose very importance, as the artist 
sketches it, is irresistible; a guitar-player 
whose song is perhaps tuned to spring 
and love, but features go far to 
prove the Darwinian theory of the origin 


whose 


of man. 

I have said that Puvis de Chavannes 
generalized in his earicatures. I know, 
however, of two incidents where he en- 
The 


at one of the meetings 


tered the domain of personality. 
first was in 1873, 
of the Mefssonier Committee which was 
held in the 
Petit. There around a table 
Géréme; Francais; Puvis; Chenavard; 
Henri Béraldi, the e lebrated bibliophile ; 
Edouard Détaille, the favorite pupil of 


one of salons of Georges 


were 
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Music HATH CHARMS 


Meissonier; Alexandre Dumas; Garnier, 
the architect of the Opéra; Knoedler, the 
art expert of New York; Magnard of 
the Figaro; Arthur Meyer of the Gaulois ; 
Alfred Stevens; and many others. 

Chenavard the artist was an interest- 
ing speaker. He was a well-informed dia- 
lectician, but he had the misfortune to 
know it, and no one took more pleasure 
than he in hearing himself talk. For 
himself he had an unqualified admiration. 
That day he even exaggerated his signs 
of coquetry. His gestures were made 
with nice calculation; the movements of 
his fingers were studied; even putting his 
hand on the table was done with extraor- 
dinary care and precaution. We had 
all remarked the pose, and Puvis was 
laughing at him aside. At the same time 
he made a sketch showing Chenavard 
greatly moved, with streaming eyes, re- 
garding admiringly his enormous hand 
softly lying on a convenient cushion. 
The cushion and the hand were protected 
by a globe, and under the sketch Puvis 
had written, in his fine firm handwrit- 
ing, “Look, but touch not.” Each of 
us, I must confess, wanted the sketch. 
Unfortunately it was destroyed. 

The other incident oecurred in Octo- 


ber, 1891. It was the very day when, at 
my request, the painter Albert Lambert 
made the excellent portrait here repro- 
duced of the master in his studio. Puvis 
had at that time in the Academy of 
Beaux-Arts, of which, to its disgrace, he 
never became a member, an enemy in the 
person of Comte H. de Laborde, then per- 
petual Secretary. The Comte de Laborde 
was jealous of Puvis for having genius. 
As far back as 1869, in the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, he had pronounced upon 
Puvis de Chavannes a judgment which I 
should hesitate to credit had I not read 
it myself: “I will only speak as a 
memory of the paintings of Puvis de 
Chavannes, for this talent, full of promise 
in its beginning, for some years has rep- 
resented only the systematic negation of 
all the qualities essential to art.” Puvis 
would perhaps have forgotten this ridicu- 
lous judgment of the academician if the 
latter from time to time had not revived 
it, always with disobliging and grotesque 
hostility. Then about 1891 some friends 
took it upon themselves to find out why 
the Academy of Beaux-Arts had not in- 
vited the painter to become a member. 
One of them, addressing himself to M. de 
Laborde himself, pronounced, in speak- 
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ENSHRINE 


ing of the painting of Puvis, the word 
“ ehef-d’euvre.” Laborde would hear no 
further, but said, “ 1 know only one chef- 
d’eeuvre—the Parthenon.” 

The response was so ridiculous in its 
pretension that the frieud did not feel 
obliged to conceal it from Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, who replied by a most amusing 
sketch which he called “The ruins of 
M. de Laborde, a sketch from nature by 
M. Parthenon.” The design represented 
the Place de Jl’Institut de France in 
ruins; no more Pont des Arts, no more 
statue of the Republic—nothing stand- 
ing intact but a lion upon its pedestal, 


THY YOUTH. 


arm and one leg missing, carried away 
by the wear of centuries. Underneath 
there ran this legend: “ M. Parthenon 
(sadly): ‘It was just what he deserved.’ ” 
This sketch, too, has unfortunately dis- 
appeared. 

From these caricatures, the intimate 
personal work of the artist, one may 
judge something of the characteristics of 
the man. From the point of view of a 
purely human document one must thank 
Puvis de Chavannes for not having for- 
gotten in his caricatures to look beyond 
the heights of inspiration and of dreams, 
and not for refusing to add one little leaf, 


and as a pendant of the pedestal a sculp- a leaf, essentially original, to the album 
tured image of the old academician, one of human gayety. 


Enshrine thy Youth 


BY THE HON. ELEANOUR NORTON 


Thy youth as cold as lilies and as sweet. 
Oh, guard it, for its wonder will not last, 
And it will die as swift as childhood dies, 
That haunting vision, blurred and beautiful! 
What mother hath not felt it bitter-sweet 
To hear the babble moulded into speech, 
To see within the eyes that strange faith fade, 
And on the rounded cheeks that perfect bloom! 
Oh, when a child is drawn towards the leaves, 
Or holds out little hands to lure the sun, 
Then the first mystery of childhood fades, 
And in the soul that last dim dream of heaven! 
Even as swift will fade thy yearning youth, 
New woe, fresh wisdom lay their gradual stamp 
On all the fragile ivory of thy brow, 
The summer of thy life slip into dusk; 
And thou shalt feel some day the autumn stir 
Within thy soul, its unaccomplished dreams 
Like leaves press heavily; and thou shalt hear 
Music with inward hurt; for thee the waves 
Will be bereft of former ecstasy, 
And in their laughter will conceal a dirge. 
Oh, then within thy soul enshrine thy youth 
And guard it, for its wonder will not last. 
The whiteness of the lily dies with spring; 
And summer slavs the freshness of the winds; 
And autumn stills the laughter of the woods. 


FE. tis youth within thy soul thy lovely youth, 
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Circumstance 


ay & &, 


: HAT is the use of repining ? 
I heard the optimist say; 


KAISER 


” 


“Though the sun is but feebly shining 
To-morrow is on the way.” 
Ilis head was bowed on the morrow, 
All silent his loved one lay: 
He sobbed alone in his sorrow, 
Nor thought of a fairer day. 


“Why do the fools go singing? 


” 


I heard the pessimist say: 
“The hours that pass are bringing 
More sorrows along the way.” 
He shouted within an hour 
With a voice that was glad and gay; 
Fortune was his and power, 
And he laughed as the careless may. 


Scrap’s Crusade 


BY ESTHER 


CRAP, the rogue, brought it all 
about, but he being at the time a 
mere puppy, and a particularly ir- 
responsible one at that, it seems invidi- 
ous to introduce him first and leave the 
more sober and dignified personages of 
the story neglected on the door - mat. 
So, till your betters have erossed the 
threshold, to your basket, Master Scrap! 

When, after ten tumultuous years in 
the far West, Eben Hammond turned his 
face towards the elms and square white 
homesteads of the old New England sea- 
port, it was with the express purpose of 
asking Charity to marry him. 

The April day on which he had left 
Grasshaven had made Charity five-and- 
twenty, yet, with the perverse imagina- 
tion of man, Hammond’s faney kept sub- 
tracting, not adding, the ten years that 
had since rolled by. Charity at fifteen: 
Charity running in from the haymow 
with an apronful of new-laid eggs; 
Charity with brown, laughing eyes, and 
scarlet cherries for ear-rings. He himself 
had slipped the forked stems over her 
delicate ears, telling her patronizingly 


B. TIFFANY 


that cherry-drops were well enough for 
a girl in her teens, but let her wait till 
he had made his fortune. 

The substantial house behind the 
syringas looked familiar as of old; as of 
old, too, the blinds were drawn. 

“Martha and Elizabeth,” murmured 
Hammond to himself, and visions of the 
two staid elder sisters, with their horror 
of a chance inquisitive eye, rose before 
him. Involuntarily he straightened his 
eravat and flicked some _ reprehensib!e 
cigar ashes from his coat sleeve. Then, 
before venturing to lift his hand to the 
shining knocker, he glanced anxiously at 
his dusty boots, and rubbed the soles 
vigorously on the well-shaken door-mat. 

“ Charity won’t care,” he reflected, “ but 
it’s well to make a good impression on 
Martha and Elizabeth.” 

He clanged the knocker, and, waited. 
How still it was! He had forgotten that 
anything could be so still. All the length 
of the broad green street not a figure 
astir. The echo of his vigorous knock 
still seemed to leave the aspen by the gate 
ashiver. He should not have knocked so 


loud. It had been an unwarrantable in- 
trusion into the wonted hush; the voice of 
the blatant West, shrilling out “ Wake!” 
to this drowsy, forgotten corner of the 
older world. Stifling sweet, in the warm 
air, hung the scent of the syringas. How 
it took him back into the past, and how 
long ago that past seemed! What would 
Charity think of him? He heard no 
steps, but as he mused the door swung 
gently and cautiously open before him. 
Some one stood in the cool shadow. 

“Martha!” exclaimed Hammond, 
thrusting out a warm, impulsive hand. 

“No; Charity,” came the answer, and 
he paused, staring blankly at the straight- 
gowned, sedate figure before him. 

“ You—you are quite sure?” he gasped. 
Then, coming to himself, “ Do you know 
who I am?” 

“ Of course, Eben,” came the quiet re- 
joinder. “Come in. I will tell Martha 
and Elizabeth.” 

After they were all seated in the large, 
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dim parlor, Hammond kept his eyes rigor- 
ously fastened on the impassive counte- 
nances of the two elder sisters. To glance 
at Charity seemed an impiety. This si- 
lent woman, with the sweet dull eyes 
and the smooth hair drawn back from 
the colorless face, was never Charity! 
Charity, glancing cherries abcb in her 
ears, was romping in the orchard. Was 
not that her laugh echoing through the 
open window? Involuntarily he turned 
to look. 

The measured tick-tack of the tall 
clock in the passage accentuated the fre- 
quent silences. How inevitably stroke 
followed stroke; inexorable, thought 
Hammond, falling back on a well-worn 
simile, as the voice of Fate. But Fate, 
that much-maligned goddess, has other 
and more piquant modes of making her 
presence known than by the monotonous 
tongue of an eight-day clock. 

Suddenly, from some remote corner of 
the house, there shrilled a wail so pier- 
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cing, so heart-rending, that the ranchman 
fairly jumped in his seat. Amazement, 
disgust, indignation, reproach, pathos, 
despair! It was the voice of Serap plain- 
tively demanding from the back kitchen 
why he was left so long alone to the ecom- 
pany of his own thoughts. The voice of 
Serap, but also, if they had but known 
it, the voice of Fate. 

It seemed to Hammond that, for a mo- 
ment, the eyes of Martha and Elizabeth 
included himself and Charity in a swift, 
rebuking glance. It was as if in some 
way they two were to blame for this un- 
seemly disturbance. Not, however, hav- 
ing owned a dog for the last ten years, 
Hammond, at least, felt his conscience 
clear; but Charity rose guiltily and left 
the room. ‘The wail subsided. Had the 
voice of Fate been, for the nonce, quench- 
ed in a saucer of warm milk? Howbeit, 
Charity returned and sat silently down, 
and still the eight-day clock bore the 
brunt of the conversation. 

With a despairing effort Hammond 
plunged into stories of his Western life. 


He told of his year on the sheep-ranch; 
of “Texan Charlie,” with whom he 
bunked, and who, for the first few hours 
after the arrival of the Eastern “ tender- 
foot,” had thoughtfully weeded from his 
speech the picturesque oaths which Ham- 
mond subsequently found to compose 
nine-tenths of his vocabulary; he narra- 
ted his experience at a mining camp; 
touched on the eager, tingling life of an 
Aladdin city, grown to reality in a night. 
It was as if he were talking to a blank 
wall. 

In one of the pauses Elizabeth spoke. 
She had done her part. She had listened 
patiently, though with a strong convic- 
tion that Charity should have been sent 
out of the room, to tales of conditions 
more then questionable. Now, with a 
comprehensive wave of the hand, she dis- 
missed the whole impossible West. 

“T think it high time you returned,” 
she said. 

“ Yes,” added Martha, palpably relieved 
to find familiar ground once more under 
her feet. “ Your old place is in a bad way. 





THE First Lie IN ALL HER WHITE LIFE WAS ABOUT SCRAP 








SOMETHING ELSE LITHE AND WHITE 


Derricks, who had charge, has—has died 
suddenly.” She glanced cautiously tow- 
ard Charity. “ Drink!” she added, in a 
shocked undertone. “ Last night Charity 
went over there.” 

For an instant Hammond let his eyes 
wander towards Charity. Her clear pro- 
file stood out cold and ecameolike, against 
a shadowy corner. 

“The man lay dead on the kitchen 
floor,” continued Martha, a touch of 
severity in her voice, as if in some way 
Hlammond were accountable, “ and a mis- 
erable little puppy was licking his face 
and whining. Charity, for some unknown 
reason, brought the puppy home.” 

“Tt was one of Nellie’s puppies,” said 
Charity. Her voice was as impassive 
as ever. She had lowered her lids, and 
sat looking down at her clasped hands. 
Nellie was a little fox-terrier, who had 
howled herself hoarse that day, ten years 
ago, when Hammond went West. 

“ What do you wish done with the dog ?” 
asked Elizabeth. 






















WAS RUNNING DOWN THE LANE 


“Ts he like Nellie?” asked Ham- 
mond. 

“T will bring him in,” said Charity. 

She came back carrying in her arms a 
wriggling little bunch of clumsy paws, 
silken ears, lolling tongue, and bright 
eyes. Hammond stroked the small, sleek 
head. His advances were received with 
evident enthusiasm. 

“ What a scrap of a dog! Yes, I shall 
have to take him West with me for the 
sake of ‘auld lang syne.’” Then he 
added, “I must be three months in New 
York on business. Will you keep him for 
me till then, Charity ?” 

“Keep that puppy?” exclaimed Martha 
and Elizabeth in a protesting chorus; 
but Charity lifted her head, and a faint 
rose showed itself in her cheek. 

“Yes, Eben, I will keep him for you.” 

Thus it was that Scrap obtained a 
footing in the orderly precincts of the 
eld white house. 

Elaine in her tower, guarding the 
sacred shield of Lancelot, had, after all, 
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but a light labor of love. To broider a 
ease of silk with bud and flower, 


And yellow-throated nestling in the nest ; 


to polish the searred mirror of the 
steel_—this, in comparison with what 
Charity had undertaken, was an easy de- 
votion. The shield, when Elaine had 
wrought her fill, could be reverently laid 


aside, but not so this quivering, yelping, 
insistent little charge. Serap must be 
fed, washed, taken to walk, and petted; 
above all, petted. He must be taught to 
mind; to know what rooms were sacred; 
to abstain from gnawing the spools in the 
work-baskets of Martha and Elizabeth 
(Charity soon gave. him free range of 
hers); from earrying off slippers and hid- 
ing them in the coal-hod; from denuding 
dresses of their buttons; from depositing 
his favorite bone in the middle of the 
snow-white bed in the guest-chamber. 

Ilis sins, too, must be vicariously borne. 
To live with him and love him and try 
to shield him was to undermine one’s 
moral nature. To deliver him up re- 
morselessly to the justice of Elizabeth’s 
apple switch, when a slight prevarication 
would save him—what daughter of the 
Puritans, even, could do that? Certainly 
not Charity. 

The first lie in all her white life was 
about Scrap; for when Elizabeth demand- 
ed, in displeased surprise, iis Why do you 
wear your best gloves every day, Chari- 
tv?” and Charity had answered, “ My 
others are lost,” only Serap knew that 
the missing articles, all but the buttons, 
which he had found unpalatable, had 
with much gusto been devoured by him- 
self. Charity had picked up the telltale 
buttons and held her peace. 

The three months of Hammond’s stay 
in New York had lengthened to five. It 
was in the mellow splendor of an October 
morning that he again turned his face 
towards Grasshaven. But this time it 
was not to ask Charity to marry him. 
He would see her once more, touch her 
unresponsive hand, and then, “ Good-by, 
Charity,” “ Good-by, Eben,” for this side 
the grave. 

The railroad gave Grasshaven a wide 
berth, and it was a good two miles from 
the nearest station to the heart of the 
town. A dilapidated carryall stood in 
readiness to transport the few travellers 


who went to and fro. Hammond was th 
only passenger. 

His affairs in New York had prospered. 
From a business point of view the trip 
East had been a suceess; but a heavy 
dulness had settled on him. Was it the 
effect of the air? He sat silent on the 
back seat of the carryall, dropping an oc- 
casional monosyllable in response to the 
loquacity of the driver, a schoolmate in 
the old barefoot days. 

“Seen the Squire’s girls?’ 

oie fag 

“Charity, she was beginnin’, a spell 
back, to favor ’Lizbeth, but I dun’no’, 
lately she’s kinder perked up, so if she 
was younger I’d kinder guess she had a 
beau somewheres. Heard of any beau?” 

“ No.” 

“All three of ’em sorter thawed out 
lately, an’ the store they set by that 
puppy! You know the Squire always 
held his head a mite high.” 

peat i Nang 

“And ’twa’n’t never their way when 
they was tradin’ to talk much with folks: 
but now, I declare they don’t none ot 
"em go to the store or the post-oftice but 
you hear ’em visitin’ over the counter, 
and it’s all on account of that mis- 
cheevous pup.” 

“ Ah!” 

“You see, there ain’t a soul in the vil- 
lage that don’t know Scrap. He’s hand 
in glove with ’em all, from the minister 
to erazy Tom to the workhouse. And 
when he gits lost or sick, or chases Aunt 
Jerushy’s pussy into fits, or falls into 
the dye-pot, every one up and_ asks 
Charity, or even Marthy and ’Lizbeth 
about it, and before they know it they’re 
answerin’ back as sociable as you please. 
And ’Lizbeth, you know what a hand 
she always was, even before the Squire 
died, for keepin’ the parler blinds down ?” 

“Tos,” 

“Well, I swan if they ain’t always 
sky-high now; and I says to her one day, 
‘Ain’t you scary your carpet ’Il git 
faded? ‘Qh,’ says she, ‘Scrap likes to 
look out of winder.’ But the best joke 
of all— You ain’t much of a talker—’ 

* No.” 

“Well, one day it was rainin’ guns, 
and T had oceasion to go to the house, 
and I knocked and knocked and no one 
come, and the blinds, for a wonder, was 














WITH A JovOoUS BaRK 


down, and I stooped and: peeked, and 
what do you think I see?” 

Hammond’s face showed no _respon- 
sive curiosity, but the narrator was not 
to be balked of his story: 

“Tf there wa’n’t ’Lizbeth down on the 
floor, throwin’ a ball for that pup, and he 
a-caperin’ and barkin’ and flouncin’ all 
over her. But all of a suddin she caught 
my eye, and was up on her feet and to 
the door. ‘Scrap needed exercise,’ says 
she, as grand as you please, ‘and the 
day’s too bad for him to go out. He has 
a cold,’ says she. And, to be sure, there he 
was with a strip of red flannel round his 
neck, and a-pawin’ and worryin’ to git 
it off. Then says she, kinder severe, as if 
she suspicioned I might be laughin’ in- 





SCRAP WAS AFTER IT 


side, ‘Do you take the Christian at 
Home? ‘No, says I. ‘ Well,’ says she, 
sorter triumphant, ‘I was readin’ in it 
just the other day the responsibility of 
man towards the brute creation, and how 
wicked it was to keep animals as house- 
hold pets without you looked out for their 
health and amusement.’ And would you 
believe it, they scrub up bones with sa- 
polio, and let him chaw ’em on the best 
parlor rug; and as for Charity—” 

Hammond laid a detaining hand on the 
speaker’s arm. “I am going to cut 
across lots,” he said. “ Leave my bag at 
my house, will you?” 

The crisp grass was pleasant under 
foot. First came an open field dotted with 
savins; then a narrow lane. How well 
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he remembered every knoll, every swell 
and dimple, every gray bowlder! It was 
in this lane the early hepaticas, brave in 
their furs, pushed through the moist 
April snows. That orchard bore Bald- 
wins and Astrakhans. He had caught 
hornpout in yonder brook. And all about 
were the nestling farms with their elms 
and wide-doored barns. After all, this 
gone-to-sleep New England had a rural 
charm of its own, a nameless poetry and 
romance, that clung close to the heart. 

A sharp little bark roused Hammond 
out of his reverie. Something lithe and 
white and springing shot past him and 
circled around the level field he was about 
to cross. Now, for pure joyousness, it 
stopped an instant to tear up a tuft of 
grass and toss it into the air; now, tail 
aquiver, it burrowed frantically in the 
soft earth by the brook-side; now it bound- 
ed, now rolled; now, every muscle tense, 
set off as if on a mad race with some 
imaginary rival. 

A sweet, clear whistle made Hammond 
turn from the dog. Something else lithe 
and white and springing was running 
down the lane. Its hat was off, its 
hair flying. In one hand it held a 
branch of scarlet leaves. Its cheeks, too, 
were scarlet, its eyes brown and bright. 
What, Charity? 

Hammond leaped the stone wall; the 
flying figure swerved aside and paused, 
alarmed. He seized her hand. It 
throbbed with warm, responsive life, but 
she drew it away, apologetic, bewildered. 

“T thought there was no one to see,” 
she stammered, “and it is so necessary 
for Scrap to have exercise.” 

“Let’s finish it down to the end of the 
lane,” said Hammond, and they did. 

Under the snow-apple tree Scrap joined 
them. Charity caught him up ecstati- 
cally. “It’s all Serap’s fault,” she cried. 
“Hle’s young. There hadn’t been a 
young thing in Grasshaven since I went 
to school. We were all asleep. I had for- 
gotten how to talk; I had forgotten how 
to laugh.” 

“And had forgotten how to remember 
old friends,” said Hammond. 

Charity was holding him, Serap de- 
cided, very loosely and uncomfortably. 
She seemed to be giving her entire atten- 
tion to the strange man. That was not 
to be borne, and Scrap hastily descended. 


+ 


“ No,” Charity was saying, with a far- 
away look in her eyes, “I did remem- 
ber you in a dim, vague way, that day 
you came to the house, all full of your 
Western life, and tried. to make us talk: 
but I seemed to be some drowned thing, 
down among the sea-weeds, and you were 
alive, up in the air and light, and I didn’t 
know how to get to you.” 

“Tlave you been drowned all these 
years, Charity ?” 

“Deeper and deeper each year. At 
first I used to struggle. I didn’t want 
to grow like Elizabeth and Aunt Harriet 
and the three Miss Peckams and all the 
rest. I didn’t want to settle down into 
the narrow, gossiping life, never a real 
idea, a real experience, but, for the last 
year or two, I haven’t cared. Then I 
realized I was drowned indeed.” 

Here Scrap, who never long nourished a 
grudge, trotted up with an apple and laid 
it suggestively at Charity’s feet. Then 
he stood expectant, his head cocked, and 
the ear which the last encounter with 
Aunt Jerusha’s cat had left a trifle 
frayed excitedly raised. 

“That means,” said Charity, “that I 
am to throw it for him to run after. I 
am nothing but another puppy to him.” 

“Tam afraid you will miss Serap when 
I take him West,” remarked Hammond. 

Charity let the apple fall from her 
hand. Scrap sniffed at it scornfully. 
Then he picked it up and brought it to 
Hammond. “Come,” his attitude plain- 
ly said. “You are a man. You can 
throw. The limitations of petticoats are 
beyond belief.” 

Hammond sent the apple spinning to 
the middle of the field. With a joyous 
bark, Scrap was after it. 

“ You knew I meant to take Serap back 
with me,” continued Hammond, with a 
curious earnestness in his voice. 

“Oh, of course!” faltered Charity. 
Her bright color was paling. 

“You see, it is lonely. I am so lonely 
out there. Charity, I came East for you. 
Will you go back with me?” 

When Scrap bounded up with the apple 
and tried to thrust it into Charity’s 
hands, he could not find them. They were 
lost in Eben’s, but she smiled at him as 
she never had before. 

“ Serap, you darling,” she said, “ it was 
all you!” 


| 
| 








Sunt Lacrimee Rerum 
BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


ES, there are tears in things: the blind eyes 
Of the most ancient hills weep their decay; 
The trees their beauty, that it does not stay; 
The clouds because their empire of the skies 
Is for a little while, then lost; the dew that lies 
All night expectant, that it must away 
’Fore the bright face of the long-wished-for day; 
The lenely stars, their banished mysteries. 


But there is also laughter: after days 
Of cheerless rain when the sun shines once more; 
When spring returns, to birds their mating-time; 
When roses lean together, and the sprays 
Of the tall meadow-rue; most, when the shore 
Hears with pure joy that immemorial chime. 


Cditar’s Easy Chair. 





HE new life of George Eliot by 

Leslie Stephen, in the English Men 

of Letters Series, is a book more 
suggestive, for disagreement as well as 
agreement, than any we have lately read. 
It is a book which on the whole affects 
one as rather hard upon the subject of it; 
it is not unjust, but too severely just. 
We have been, as it were, at her trial 
before a judge who had a finer and kind- 
er sense of her than he has quite ex- 
pressed, and who charged the jury rath- 
er unfavorably than favorably, though, 
again, not unfairly; who apparently had 
the limitations of juries in mind, and 
could not trust the jury before him with 
all the subtle considerations tacitly 
qualifying his conclusions. As a critic 
he seems finer than his criticism. 
He does not say anything he does not 
think, but often his thinking is in the 
line of the least resistance rather than 
in the difficult paths that arrive at the 
farthest truth. He will serve himself 
of a general acceptation, of a convention, 


and he is not above meeting a prejudice 
half-way, and making friends with it for 
his occasion. For instance, he constant- 
ly exacts, of the author studied, reality, 
more and more of it; yet he always 
speaks of “realism” and the “ realists ” 
as if by those marks he would fence him- 
self from any share in the guilt and 
ignominy of their devotion to reality. 
For instance, also, George Eliot being ¢ 
woman, it is easy and obvious to infer 
that her drawing of men must be and is 
defective, and he is too ready to infer 
this. 
I 

The human family, however regret- 
tably for the purposes of art, seems to be 
necessarily divided into two sexes, and 
these two sexes cannot as perfectly ima- 
gine each other as they can each imagine 
itself. Yet the human family is not 
composed entirely of husbands and wives; 
there are brothers and sisters in ‘it, fa- 
thers and daughters, mothers and sons, 
who partake of a common tradition, and 
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whom the family brings together all 
their lives on terms of such intimate as- 
sociation that they learn fairly well to 
understand each other’s idiosynerasies. 
Though they are men and women, they 
are not separated and contrasted by the 
passion which makes one sex a mystery to 
the other, and is supposed to perpetuate 
the conundrum in marriage. That mystery 
is, in fact, largely an hypothesis. Even 
husbands and wives understand one an- 
other fairly well, and their unlikeness is 
no barrier to the understanding. Perhaps 
it promotes it by keeping alive the cu- 
riosity which men do not always feel 
about men, or women about women, and 
perhaps it is this unlikeness which moves 
the one sex forever to attempt the por- 
traval of the other. At any rate, it seems 
as if there must always be women artists 
as well as men artists, and that in the 
art of fiction the women artists should 
he obliged, if not tempted, to realize 
their acquaintance with men to the per- 
ception of their readers. No story can 
get on, or get far on, with women alone 
in it; there must be men to keep it going, 
and if it is a woman who writes the story, 
it must be a woman who paints the men’s 
characters. 

Of course she has to do the best she 
ean under the conditions. She cannot 
know men so thoroughly as a man can 
know women. There is a whole world, 
a dreadful world, which a passably good 
man may at least know about, but whiceli 
ean be known only to the worst of wo- 
men. Still, that is a world well lost to 
knowledge for most practical purposes, 
and if the woman who is writing a story 
will take her men in the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life, or as they are usually 
known to the human family, and not in 
their uttermost moral squalor, there is 
nothing in her being a woman that shall 
prevent her representing them accurate- 
lv, vividly, truthfully. She must look 
into her heart and write, as a man 
must; but in the heart of every human 
being there is the potentiality of every 
woman and every man, irrespective of 
the being’s sex, and so long as a woman 
honestly reports what she sees in her 
heart she will make a successful appeal 
to the recognition of her readers with the 
figure to which she attributes the nature 
of a man. 


We talk of Shakspere’s women, Tour- 
guénief’s women, Tolstoy’s women, as if 
women had never done any men worthy 
to be likened to them. But a very pretty 
fight could be made for the thesis that 
the men of Jane Austen, for example, 
were as very men as those others wer« 
very women. Henry Tilney, John 
Thorpe, John Dashwood, Sir Walter FE] 
liott, Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Collins, are as variously and invariably 
men as the women of the great masters 
named are variously and invariably wo 
men. There is no miracle in the mat- 
ter; it is scarcely even strange. It is not 
a question of the artist being a man 
or woman, but of his or her taking his 
art seriously and _ unself - consciously. 
There can be no doubt as to the serious- 
ness of George Eliot concerning her art; 
as to the unself- consciousness, it was 
probably no less than that of other au- 
thors, and it was not so little as to dis 
able her for the portrayal of men’s char- 
acters. She was probably never paint 
ing a man from a woman model, but in 
that deep recess of the mind where th 
impressions of experience and observa- 
tions are stored, she was always looking 
at a man-original, and reproducing it in 
her fiction. Tom Tulliver, Bulstrode, 
Arthur Donnithorne, Mr. Brooke, Mr. 
Casaubon, Lydgate, Dempster, the brutal! 
husband of Janet Dempster, even Ladis- 
law, are as truly men as the women of 
Shakspere and Tourguénief and Tolstoy 
are truly women, or as the men of Jane 
Austen are truly men. 


IT 

This is of course largely matter of 
opinion, but we think it is also matter 
of proof, such as we have not here space 
or time for. Mr. Stephen is apparently 
of another opinion, and he has a right 
to his opinion, though he cannot do more 
than ask the reader to accept it, and 
must content himself with the reader’s 
decision. Where we think he himself 
invalidates it is in his instance of Tito 
Malema as being a woman in his quali- 
ties and only a man in his clothes. Here 
it seems to us Mr. Stephen makes a dis- 
tinct break, for he implies that Tito 
Malema because he is effeminate is not 
a man. But an effeminate man is as 
far from being a woman as any other 
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kind of man. He is simply an effemi- 
nate man, governed unmistakably by the 
passions, ambitions, and propensities of 
his sex; and certainly Tito had these 
in full measure. The defects of his 
qualities were not necessarily the defects 
of women’s qualities. There have been, 
and we must suppose that there still are, 
women luxurious, selfish, treacherous 
through their love of ease and pleasure, 
and their reluctance from disagreeable 
things; but unhappily these traits are 
not confined to the sex of men’s mothers, 
sisters, daughters, and wives. They are 
quite often found in men _ themselves. 
Perhaps in the census which is lacking 
these detestable traits might be found 
as often in men as in women. Certainly 
the shrinking from disagreeable things, 
which was the main characteristic of 
Tito, is no proof that the subtle and 
beautiful Greek was not a man. It is 
not women who instinctively most dis- 
like a scene, and a scene on the large 
scale, which women so often find pleasure 
in making, was what Tito Malema dis- 
liked to the bottom of his soul. 

We may be insisting the more stren- 
uously upon the reality of Tito’s man- 
hood because we feel it the chief if not 
the only reality in that great defeat of 
George Eliot’s, which she vainly and pa- 
thetically imagined making a_ great 
triumph. There can hardly be two minds 
now about “ Romola,” which, with all its 
powerful and affecting incidents, is upon 
the whole a failure. Yet it is a gen- 
erous failure, nobly imagined, heroically 
attempted, with moments of signal and 
splendid suecess. We should not agree 
with Mr. Stephen that Tito was any part 
of its defeat, but with Mr. W. C. Brown- 
ell, who regards Tito as the embodiment 
of its victories. Mr. Brownell calls that 


character a «“ masterpiece of evolution,” - 


in its inearnation of “the idea that 
shrinking from the unpleasant is subtly 
and tragically demoralizing.” It does 
not occur to him, apparently, that Tito 
is a woman, but we are bound to say also 
that it does not seem to occur to him that 
Romola is not an Italian woman of the 
fifteenth century, but an English wo- 
man of the nineteenth century, with the 
cultivated scruples and sensibilities of 
the nascent agnosticism of the earlier 
eighteen-sixties. If this is our own view 
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of her we must own that we are offering 
it with as little extrinsic evidence as 
Mr. Stephen brings to the support of his 
notion that Tito’s adoptive father, Baldas- 
sare, is unreal and improbable. 


Ill 


Upon the whole, we believe that we 
agree rather with Mr. Brownell than 
with Mr. Stephen about George Eliot, 
though it is not easy to be more of one 
side than another, because the two au- 
thorities are not mainly at variance in 
their estimate of her. They are quite of 
the same mind in thinking her one of 
the masters of English fiction, and they 
both believe her destined to survive, Mr. 
Stephen because in comparison with oth- 
er novelists she had “ power of mind and 
a richness of emotional nature rarely 
equalled,” and Mr. Brownell because, 
with “a limited imaginative faculty, a 
defective sense of art, and an inordinate 
aggrandizement of the purely intellectual 
element in human character... . no 
other novelist gives one such a poignant, 
sometimes such an insupportable, sense 
that life is immensely serious.” If we 
were obliged to say upon our peril why 
we liked Mr. Browneil’s criticism better, 
we should perhaps say because it seemed 
kinder, imbued with a tenderer intel- 
ligence, and freed to a fuller expression 
of its kindness regarding a woman whom 
Amerieans can judge more clearly and 
more justly through their like social and 
religious tradition than Englishmen. It 
is not always for nothing, or worse, that 
we are essentially “ middle class ” and es- 
sentially “ dissenters,” and this is one of 
the occasions when our quality compen- 
sates us for much imaginable shortcoming 
through our defect. 

In fact, we should like to have Mr. 
Browne!l write a life of George Eliot, 
for the reason that we have intimated, 
and for the reasén that we believe we 
should enjoy a critical mind like his 
applying itself to the analysis of the his- 
tory as well as the work of such a woman 
as George Eliot. We will own to another 
motive and confess that in reading the 
paper on her which is one of the best 
and finest of his essays in the “ Vic- 
torian Prose Masters” we found our- 
selves undergoing a change of mind in 
respect to Mr. Stephen’s criticism, or 
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the mode of it. We had been wishing 
that it had been more assembled and 
compacted, presented in one body instead 
of being dispersed throughout the bi- 
ography upon the occasion of her sev- 
eral works. But the intense concentra- 
tion of Mr. Brownell’s essay gave us 
pause, and now we find ourselves wish- 
ing that his criticism might have been 
distributed over the various literary 
events, in their relation to the incidents 
of her life, and the traits of her charac- 
ter. One might say something like this 
of the other essays, on Thackeray, Car- 
lyle, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, George 
Meredith, which form, with the criti- 
cism of George Eliot, a book of ad- 
mirable excellence. But none of these 
authors seems quite so trammelled in his 
work, or to require the handling of such 
a careful sympathy. George Eliot was 
so entirely and helplessly woman, and 
so pathetically woman in being so much 
a man in intellect, that one feels her 
need of being understood in her work 
through the different facts of her life. 
There was a certain awkwardness, almost 
clumsiness, in her nature, which, with all 
her robust courage, demands the most 
delicate recognition, together with the 
most generous palliation, and this it 
hardly gets even in her own story of her- 
self as it is told in her diaries and letters 
under the self-denying and affectionately 
reverent handling of the material by her 
surviving husband in her autobiograph- 
ical biography. Few figures in literary 
history have, rightly seen, the moving 
appeal of hers, for the sense of some- 
thing grotesque in the spectacle of one 
of the greatest moralists who ever lived 
living in defiance of the conventional 
morality of her civilization, is something 
that, while it tempts to laughter, is al- 
most too deep for tears. 


IV 

One cannot help thinking how inter- 
esting George Eliot would have made 
such a situation in fiction, and how 
poignantly she would have marked all 
its implications. The indignation and 
the despair of a woman who supremely 
respects the ideal of marriage, and feels 
in every fibre of her heart its sacredness, 
and yet lives with a man to whom in the 
regard of the community about her she 


is not married, are emotions which she 
would have portrayed with “parole ¢ 
sangue.” The questions of her justifica- 
tion before a higher tribunal than the 
society from which she was virtually an 
outeast, and her ultimate responsibility 
for the offence she might have caused 
in weaker brethren and sisters, are such 
as her essentially puritanic spirit would 
have dealt with in unrelenting rigor. 
She would have spared nothing to her- 
self, nothing to her reader. Yet life, 
which is so much briefer than art, is so 
much wiser, so much finer, that the result 
in its hands was esthetically much more 
perfect than the art of George Eliot 
could have accomplished. The situation 
continued with greater happiness than 
could probably have come to her from 
any other, and if the wife who was con- 
ventionally not a wife had ever a bad 
conscience there was nothing to intimate 
it, unless it were the over-strenuousness 
of*her insistence on the existence of a 
tie which public opinion denied. The 
alleviations and extenuations which her 
art would have refused in the study of 
the situation were supplied by life in 
a measure which rendered it not only 
tolerable but constantly eligible. In that 
subtler casuistry of life the problem in- 
volved was left for solution to the Search- 
er of hearts, whose judgment, whatever 
it was, seems not to have forbidden peace 
to the soul before Him. 

Here the casuistry of life does not 
appear to be irreligious. In fact, it is 
religion as distinguished from morality, 
and it suggests the inquiry whether what 
we call the problem novel, or the prob- 
lem play, is so profitable as it has some- 
times seemed. It is observable that the 
authors who deal most profoundly with 
problems mostly leave them unsolved, as, 
for instance, Ibsen does, and it is doubt- 
ful whether art can ever do more than 
life in handling them, or can be more 
definite with advantage to the witness. 
Nearly every problem of life is remand- 
ed to another life for solution, and the 
effect, though it sometimes “ confounds 
the human conscience,” as Victor Hugo 
says, seems to be the only one that art 
ean successfully study. The greatest 
achievement of fiction, its highest use, 
is to present a picture of life; and the 
deeper the sense of something desultory, 
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unfinished, imperfect, it can give, even 
in the region of conduct, the more ad- 
mirable it seems. It is in imparting this 
sense that Russian literary art surpasses 
all other literary art; precision, defini- 
tion, roundedness is the defect of falter- 
ing art, the throe of weakness, not the 
issue of strength. 

Of course the picture of life which 
art gives is always a miniature, no mat- 
ter how large the canvas may be; but for- 
tunately truth is not necessarily express- 
ed in dimensions. More of it can be got 
into large than little space, but truth is 
also that essence of fact which can be 
distilled into a few drops of wisdom 
from seas of experience, and with this 
for the miraculous vehicle, the illusion 
will be that of the original vastness. 
The novelist who fails to grasp the dif- 
ference between wrong and evil fails of 
the means of rendering life truly. He 
does not see that though people con- 
tinually do wrong, and do the same 
wrong over and over again, and though 
each wrong is necessarily irreparable, 
and no breach of the law may be mended, 
yet without the ill-will, without malig- 
nant intent, without hate, there is no 
reason for the despair to which he leaves 
his reader. In the moral world as in the 
material world, Nature takes care of the 
wrong done; she softly covers it up, 
transmutes it, turns it even to use and 
beauty, not for the doer indeed, and 
usually not for the victim, but for the 
race. It would not be flattering to our 
spiritual pride to inquire how much of 
what we suppose the sum of human good 
is the far result of human error. But it 
may be conducive to our spiritual hu- 
mility to conjecture that a large portion 
of that dark immensity of evil which 
opposes the immense good forever is the 
result of consciences quickened to acts 
of unsparing duty. Neither the right 
nor the wrong takes account of the suf- 
fering involved; that goes on and on; 
but, if anything, wrong seems a little 
more hopeful that pain may be spared 
or avoided, than the right which in its 
self-sacrifice does not consider quite 
enough the sacrifice of others. 

Perhaps, to the esthetic sense, evil pre- 
sents itself mainly as something ugly; 
and it is not less ugly when it is the re- 
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sult of duty than when it is the result 
of wrong. It has been the defect of 
most moralists who have dealt with it 
in fiction that in their zeal for conduct 
they have failed to recognize the limita- 
tions of error, to offer a vision of the 
final reconciliation of the wrong done 
with the good loved even by the wrong- 
doer. This has also been sometimes the 
defect of casuists in the field of polities 
and economics, and on all sides we have 
had the impression of human nature get- 
ting progressively worse and worse, when 
perhaps it was involuntarily submitting 
itself to processes of change and uncon- 
sciously adjusting itself to new conditions. 
But the politicians and economists are 
merely temporal teachers, treating pri- 
marily of our advantages and disad- 
vantages here below, and not of the im- 
portant things that edify or delapidate 
the soul. For the novelists, especially 
such as feel the immense seriousness of 
life, it is not enough to trace the result 
of that mischoice in conduct which con- 
stitutes moral wrong, and to show how 
it causes suffering and misery, not only 
to those immediately concerned, but also 
to those remotely concerned, or not con- 
cerned at all. Somewhere the wrong 
ceases to act, and seems really to be 
transmuted into the means of good, if 
not into good itself, and the reader who 
has followed its course, and been made 
to suffer, through his consciousness of 
potential sinfulness, the pains and the 
shames of the wrong-doer, has some right 
to a vision of its darkling limitations. 
Hawthorne indicates these in “ The Sear- 
let Letter,” where the final adjuration 
“Be true, be true, be true,” is a way 
of saying that sin owned is sin put away. 
In “Crime and Punishment ” Dostoyev- 
sky has the courage to show the begin- 
ning of the rehabilitation of a moral 
nature. Tolstoy preaches a kind of ulti- 
mate hope in “ Resurrection,” but the 
minor moralists leave you to despair 
as the ultimate condition of wrong. 
Whether tested by this measure George 
Eliot was a major or a minor moralist, 
we prefer to leave each to say from his 
own remembrance of her work, and con- 
tent ourselves with saying no more than 
that she gives us the sense of being some- 
times the one and sometimes the other. 
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I 
N connection with the present Dick- 
| ens revival it is interesting to recall 

the fact that fifty years ago the novel- 
ist was also an editor, and that he read 
the contributions offered to his period- 
ical, Household Words. Wills, his as- 
sistant, usually attended to the bulk of 
manuscripts, submitting only the most 
important to Mr. Dickens. But some- 
times it happened that Wills was ill or 
absent, and the entire burden fell upon 
his chief. At such a time as this it was 
that Mrs. Gaskell forwarded to him some 
manuscripts written by a woman of her 
acquaintance. Dickens’s response is 
characteristic, and is especially interest- 
ing since he takes this opportunity of 
expressing his opinion of the great mass 
of material thus offered for his considera- 
tion. After saying that the manuscripts 
sent by Mrs. Gaskell “ possess no kind of 
characteristic to render them available,” 
and that “they are of that intensely 
dreary and commonplace description to 
which not even the experience of this place 
reconciles my wondering mind,” he adds: 
“Everybody could write such things, I 
imagine; but how anybody can content- 
edly sit down to do it is inscrutable. . . . 
People don’t plunge into churehes and 
play the organ without knowing the 
notes or having the ghost of an ear. 
Yet fifty people to-day will rush into 
manuscript, for these leaves only, who 
have no earthly qualification but the 
actual physical art of writing. . . I am 
at this moment sitting (up to the neck) 
in a quagmire of these productions.” 

The character of the casual contribu- 
tions offered to periodicals has not ma- 
terially changed in fifty years. Curious- 
ly the number of manuscripts daily sub- 
mitted to Household Words (if Dickens 
meant to be accurate in his statement) 
is about that of those offered to this 
Magazine; and the estimate of the value 
of the contributions in the one ease, as 
expressed by the distinguished editor, 
would be equally appropriate in the oth- 
er. As to four out of every five, a reader 
with any degree of critical judgment 
would wonder, not merely why they are 


offered, but how anybody could content- 
edly have taken the trouble to write them. 
The ability to write at all, with due re- 
spect of grammatical rules, is in these 
cases mistaken for the ability to produce 
literature. These same writers are in- 
telligent enough to discard any period- 
ical made up of the kind of things they 
offer. They suffer themselves to write 
what, written by anybody else, they 
would not have the patience to read. 
Later, some of these writers, grown 
wiser by experience, will hesitate before 
offering incomparably better things, 
which they could not have written per- 
haps save for the many failures of more 
confident ventures. This early con- 
fidence does not necessarily imply any 
conceit as to the value of the offering; 
it may be only the sense of an awakening 
power which prematurely seeks the 
arena. The effort is confessedly a trial. 
It is not often, however, that the inept 
beginner becomes an adept. We have ob- 
served that in nearly every ease the 
writer who is to win in the strenuous 
competition shows the promise of such 
victory in his earliest offerings, disclos- 
ing to the eager and hopeful editor an 
individual charm that arrests his atten- 
tion and awakens delight in his soul. 
We cannot recall a single exception. 
Sometimes it happens—once a year per- 
haps—that the very first offering of a 
writer is accepted. This writer has 
schooled himself (to say herself would 
be generally more fitting), and it is like- 
ly that just as good things as the one 
accepted have previously been modestly 
withheld from the editor’s inspection. 
There are instances of promise with- 
cut fulfilment—temptations to many a 
will-o’-the-wisp pursuit by the editor. 
Where this bright light flickers, how 
many manuscripts are read through by 
the editor in the vain hope of satisfac- 
tion! Of course, all manuscripts offered 
are not read through—that would take 
not the editor’s evening only, but all the 
twenty-four hours of every day. If it 
were necessary to read every word of 
every manuscript, it would be done, if 
the work demanded ten or more readers, 

















































but it is not. The editor has only one 
question to answer—Is the thing offered 
desirable? Obviously, im the case of 
many manuscripts, the full reading is 
not necessary to decide this question; 
but always the writer is given the bene- 
fit of the doubt. How futile therefore 
all those little tricks resorted to by the 
writer to detect the editor’s negleet of 
him! Is it to be supposed that the editor 
would willingly let a good thing escape 
him? Always in the case of an unfavor- 
able verdict other magazines are open to 
the writer, and it is likely that in some 
one of them the features objectionable to 
the others will have no weight against the 
contribution. A writer does not always 
know how near his contribution comes to 
acceptance. In any ease, if he has faith 
in his work, he should try elsewhere. 
The editorial habit is never primarily 
that of the eritic. Sensibility is in the 
foreground, the critical judgment im 
abeyance. We speak of a contribution as 
submitted, but im reading it the attitude 
of submission is taken by the editor, 
who for the time being gives himself up 
wholly to the author—that is, for so 
long a time as the author can hold him. 
There is no feud between the two—no 
resistanee on the reader’s part to the 
charm of the writer. This is true read- 
ing, whether it is the editor who reads, 
with reference to acceptance, or the read- 
er of the Magazine who peruses the print- 
ed copy. Criticism, except it enter by 
compulsien, is an after-thought, and im 
any ease an unweleome accompaniment. 
We often im considering this subject 
try to put ourselves in the contributor’s 
place—not a diffieult thing to do to some 
extent, since we were not always a mere 
editor, but once experienced the hepes 
and fears attending the adventures of a 
contributor. But happily we know only 
in part. Our own contributors are, with 
very few exceptions, hidden from us by 
an impenetrable veil, through which 
shines only the light of their literary 
lamps or toreh-lights. It is well that we 
do not know what in their personal lives 
acceptance or rejection may mean. Such 
knowledge might sometimes, in the case 
of aceeptance, bring us pleasure, but 
more often it would probably add to 
the unpleasantness of rejection a bit- 
ter pain. Perhaps it is due to a kind 
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eonsideration for the editor’s feelings, as 
well as to the writer’s proper pride, that 
so seldom is a plea for favor urged be- 
cause of extreme poverty or any other un- 
toward circumstance. Many suppose that 
good fortune—the writer’s social distine- 
tion, his fame in other fields, or his hav- 
ing a friend at court, if not himself a 
friend—is more apt to win favor. This 
is not true; and as for the editor’s per- 
sonal friends, it is well for them if they 
have equal advantage with the stranger. 


I 


Many fallacies are entertained concern- 
ing publishers, editors, and those who 
are employed as readers. So many books 
and so many periodicals are published 
which have no relation to anything which 
may properly be called literature that it 
is too generally assumed that all publish- 
ing enterprises have that detachment, and 
are of a wholly commercial character. 
If this were true, it would cast a grave 
reflection upon the great body of intelli- 
gent readers in this country, showing on 
their part a monstrous depravity. The 
real situation is far different from that 
supposed. There is a large and steadily 
increasing number of cultivated and ap- 
preciative American readers whose taste 
has not been vitiated, and who insist upon 
the highest standards and the best ideals. 
How large this audience is may be in- 
ferred from the fact that a novel, of su- 
preme distinction as literature, and with 
no faetitious claim to popularity, may 
have a sale of from fifty to one hundred 
thousand copies—larger than it could 
have had a generation ago. It is an au- 
dience demanding something better than 
it gets, but not something better than 
we trust it will get. We have no such 
constellation of great novel - writers as 
forty years ago brightened the English 
literary heavens. ‘The interval has been 
made radiant by solitary stars, now and 
then of great magnitude. We may not 
soon see such another group as thronged 
the field, dazzling the view of the last gen- 
eration; but the skies are nebulously rich 
for fresh nucleations to satisfy the eager- 
ly expectant eyes of the English-speaking 
people. The demand will surely be met. 
We are not confessing to the inferiority 
of our own present literature as com- 
pared with the past (excluding from the 
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retrospect a single period, as brief as it 
was brilliant). On the contrary, in Amer- 
ica, literary taste and literary activity 
are far advanced since the days of Irving 
and Cooper. The quality of our litera- 
ture is better than in those days; ap- 
preciation is quicker and more abundant, 
judicious criticism more exacting. 

American publishers of the best class, 
like the select yet now very large and 
ever-increasing audience of thoughtful 
readers, want better books than are writ- 
ten, and, where they are proprietors of 
periodicals, better poems and stories and 
essays than are offered. 

We have seen how comparatively un- 
important in the actual constitution of 
a magazine are the casual offerings of 
contributors; no respectable number of 
the periodical could be made up by selec- 
tion from them. No more can the pub- 
lisher depend upon the voluntary offer- 
ings of book manuscripts. His dealings 
with authors must in the main be direct 
and of his own motion, and it is here 
that his ruling policy and his individual 
judgment are shown. It requires good 
business ability simply to make money 
by the publication of books and maga- 
zines, setting aside all literary standards; 
but it requires a higher order of ability 
and a finer determination to build up a 
great publishing-house, whose every issue 
will bear the mark of good literary judg- 
ment. How many books that would com- 
mand large sales must be excluded from 
consideration! How many bringing a 
small immediate profit will be accepted 
and even solicited because the publisher 
has a prophetic sense of their permanent 
value! Such a publishing-house will em- 
ploy readers, enough of them and suf- 
ficiently intelligent to let no promising 
new author escape,notice or lack en- 
couragement. These readers are eyes to 
the publisher, and the more clearly their 
opinions disclose what he would see if he 
could read the manuscripts himself, the 
better their service. 

Another fallacy—especially as to maga- 
zine conduct—is that which assumes the 
domination of publisher and editor by 
great names that stand simply for success 
and not for literary worth. To the dis- 
grace of our literature, it is true that 
many writers aim at this kind of success, 
and some of them attain it. Nine out 


of ten of the best-selling books (so remote 
from any appeal to cultivated minds that 
few of them are known even by their 
titles to the readers of this Magazine) 
have no claim to literary distinction, and 
could not secure the imprint of any first- 
class publishing-house. The mere fact of 
success, however, does not condemn an 
author who has reached the minds and 
hearts of intelligent readers, and it is 
natural that he should be sought by pub- 
lishers and editors. Still, a really better 
thing by a wholly unknown writer would 
have the preference. 


III 


But what is the “better thing”? It 
is for that thoughtful readers as well as 
publishers and editors are waiting. The 
want is indeed for better things than any 
of our writers are offering or producing. 
We cannot reasonably complain of a 
lack of literary taste or of literary ac- 
tivity; but with so great a demand for 
the best and such readiness for its ap- 
preciation, we de wonder that the actual 
production is not better than it is. The 
appreciation, too, is catholic, tolerant of 
every variety of good literature — the 
story, the sketch, the secial or philosoph- 
ical essay, the poem—and intolerant only 
of indifferent and inferior work. There 
is no dearth of good literature, no in- 
feriority of it as compared with that of 
the past, yet the best that is forth-coming 
is not up to the level of the demand. It 
is not true of this waiting audience— 
whatever may be said of the reading pub- 
lic at large—that it has been vitiated or 
demoralized. It wants only the best, and 
out of its very impatience, it may be, will 
spring the new writers who will satisfy its 
ideals. This is our only hope, and may 
the period of transition from the only par- 
tially satisfactory work to such as shall 
seem adequate be brief! It is the writers 
who are at fault. Many of them yield 
to glittering hopes that diyert them from 
the proper goal; far too many of them 
indulge the fallacies we have sought to 
expose, and lack confidence in the lit- 
erary taste of cultivated readers and in 
the desire of publishers to meet its high- 
est requirements. They have too much 
in view the favor of a recently developed 
audience, whese appetite has grown by 
feeding upon unwholesome stuff. 








IV 

Several months ago in the Study we 
called attention to the fact that few 
short stories reach a very high point of 
excellence—high enough to give them a 
permanent place in literature. We, on 
this account, made a special plea for the 
use in the Magazine of such serial novels 
as have this supreme excellence. Is the 
short story so often deficient because it 
is short? This cannot be, for short 
stories have been written that will be 
read as long as our literature endures. 
The canvas may be small, yet admit a 
picture of enduring value. 

Far better sketches, and better tales 
distinguished by native wit and humor, 
are written than short love-stories. Yet 
it is just these stories of romantic love 
that are most in demand. It would seem 
as if on this planet the most interesting 
objects possible were a man and a wo- 
man in this romantic relation. In the sim- 
plest idyllic form of the love-story, as 
in Goethe’s “ Hermann and Dorothea,” 
we are satisfied with but the youth and 
the maid, so they love, and the prompting 
of spring-time be not in vain. In 
Goethe’s poem we have the perfect ar- 
tistic form, as simple as the elements it 
embraces, and thus an immortal classic. 
The simple lines of Goethe’s poem and of 
a few other equally brief and equally 
typical love-tales cannot be endlessly 
repeated by later writers. ‘Thus the more 
dramatic tale of passion takes the place 
of the idyl. But passion lacks signif- 
icance unless there be character, and thus 
other interests must be interwoven, and 
the fabric grows more complex. The 
very brief love-story, if it is not to be 
too obvious in its unfolding—if it is to 
have the charm of surprise—is exceed- 
ingly difficult. Only the novel allows 
space for full and adequate dramatic de- 
velopment. For this reason, probably, 
the writer of a short love-story prefers to 
take those already married as the actors 
in his little drama, in some situation 
where much may be taken for granted 
without his telling it, and the movement 
may have a quick turn without seeming 
too abrupt. Partly this is done because 
the emotions of, characters already de- 
veloped more strongly tempt the writer, 
and in many respects are more interest- 
ing, intellectually, to the reader. The 
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spontaneous blossoming of boy and girl 
love is perennially interesting, as youth 
itself is, but because it affords to the 
writer so little opportunity for novelty 
or for any appeal to the reader’s mental 
interest, it seems necessary to introduce 
other dramatic elements, if only obstacles 
and delays, to give point to the final 
triumph, as in the real story of Victor 
Hugo and Adéle Foucher. But this makes 
a long story. The mature man, bachelor 
or widower, and the woman who is either 
2 widow or has remained unmarried until 
she has passed through the crude period 
of girlhood, are more tempting to the 
writer of the short love-story because of 
the greater opportunity to give intel- 
lectual satisfaction, with perhaps a spice 
of humor, in a brief episode. 

But making all allowances forthe lions 
in the way, the short love-story of the 
purely romantic character, and dealing 
with the emotions of youth, is still not 
only possible, but when achieved with 
distinction is one of the greatest triumphs 
of literary art. Maurice Hewlett—to pre- 
sent a single example—is a master in this 
field. The note of Aucassin and Nicolette 
still tempts both writers and readers. 

There are other passions, not romantic. 
The affection between members of a fam- 
ily often rises to the height of passionate 
devotion, and for the purposes of a short 
story may prove one of the strongest of 
motifs. No feeling is of ecmmanding 
interest save as it has the vibrancy of a 
passion, and then the whole world answers 
to the note. It was this that made Silas 
Marner interesting for all time, though 
its theme was the passion of a miser. 
There must, of course, be something be- 
yond and above the merely material ele- 
ment, something of human interest, such 
as the introduction of the little child 
brings into the novel just mentioned. 
Deep and right feeling, with true art, will 
always make a good story. 

Vv 

Several years ago, in one of his lectures, 
Sir William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, 
made the following statement: “ The re- 
versibility of every motion in pure dy- 
namics has no place in the world of life. 
Even to think of it (and on the merely 
dynamical hypothesis of life we can 
think of it as understandingly as of 
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the origination of life and evolution of 
living beings without creative power) we 
must imagine men, with conscious know- 
ledge of the future but with no memory 
of the past, growing backward and be- 
coming again unborn; and plants grow- 
ing downwards into the seeds from 
which they sprang.”—Popular Lectures 
and Addresses, vol. ii., p. 465. 

Mr. Carl Snyder, in an article entitled 
“The Newest Conceptions of Life,” in 
this number of the Magazine, cites an in- 
stance of just such reversibility in the 
case of a living plant, and he suggests 
that “ perhaps all the processes of life are 
reversible—growth even; that under given 
conditions the oak might become an 
acorn, the grown man a child, the adult 
organism led back through the successive 
stages of its development to the primitive 
germ from which it sprang.” 

It almost seems that our author in this 
hypothetical assertion of the reversibility 
of vital processes had in mind the very 
phraseology in which Sir William Thom- 
son denied it, since he uses so nearly the 
same terms. Finding a well-authentica- 
ted instance of such reversibility, he is 
tempted to present as possible what Sir 
William admitted to be the necessary 
sequel of even the thought of such a case 
—a sequel involving our acceptance of 
the dynamical hypothesis of life. Mr. 
Snyder’s extreme only matches Sir Wil- 
liam’s. Perhaps neither writer should be 
taken too seriously as to the imagined 
consequences of admitting or denying 
the fact of the reversibility of natural 
processes in the world of life. 

Probably the future investigator will 
find a point in structural development 
where this reversibility is practically im- 
possible: this point may be far above the 
campanularia and yet far below man or 
even the oak. In unicellular development 
life is in its wonder-working period; in- 
deed, the lowest forms of life generally 
admit of wondrous transformations. Even 
the worm, if it loses its head, will make 
a new one. The more advanced and com- 
plex structure, gaining in stability, sur- 
renders, or seems to surrender, the mi- 
raculous potentialities of more plastic 
life. A new wonder, however, is lodged 
in the more elaborate and stable struc- 
ture, and while there do not appear to be 
any given conditions under which the 


oak may turn back into the acorn, yet 
every year under its normal conditions it 
becomes the acorn, and under like nor- 
mal conditions man becomes the child, 
not by retroversion, but in a progressive 
series, generation after generation. 

But, however limited chemical processes 
may be for such marvellous transforma- 
tions as are suggested in Mr. Snyder’s 
article, the disclosure there made of the 
relation of chemistry to life—as the re- 
sult of recent investigations—is hardly 
less wonderful. The reversibility of pro- 
cesses is so far possible, under applicable 
conditions, as to suggest the renewal of 
the physiological structure and the pro- 
longation of human life beyond its pres- 
ent attainable term. 

In that world with which inorganic 
chemistry deals, under a given set of 
cenditions, oxygen and hydrogen unite to 
form water; under other conditions this 
alliance is broken. We speak of this as 
the inorganic world; but the distinction 
between the organic and the inorganic is 
found to be apparent rather than real. 
In the realm of physiology, we say that 
we are in the living world, and we think 
of vitality as a new principle which has 
entered into and constituted this world 
by a kind of supervention over and be- 
yond the chemical synthesis. But sci- 
ence is now dismissing this idea of super- 
vention, and will in time disclose a living 
universe. As Mr. John Fiske points out 
in his essay on evolution in this number, 
the synthesis which is going on now is the 
same that, under constantly changing as- 
pects, has been going on from the begin- 
ning. No new principle has entered, 
whatever diverse names we may give to 
processes, calling some physical, some 
chemical, and some vital. The inorganic 
does not produce the organic, nor the un- 
living the living. There is one life from 
the beginning—the creative life; and it 
has no present attribute that essentially 
and by implication did not belong to it 
from the beginning. 

We need not be alarmed, therefore, by 
any new disclosures that exal€ chemical 
operation. If life is simply fermentation, 
then is that leaven a very wonderful 
thing, to the contemplation of which we 
are invited by the Master, who found in 
it a likeness to the kingdom of heaven, 
essentially a creative kingdom. 
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My Swedish Romance 


BY WILLIAM CHE 


= HRISTINE,” said I, “you pound 
the steak before broiling, not 
after.” L spoke as a man goaded 
beyond endurance. 

Christine eyed me dully. Lacking the me- 
dium of a common language, I gave her, as 
{ had so often done before, ocular demon- 
stration of my words. 

‘First, pound,” I cried, assuming a 
threatening attitude over the already ex- 
hausted steak; “next, broil,” and I sus- 
pended another steak,—an imaginary one,— 
ibove the range. 

Christine dodged my first illustration, 
ind looked askance at the second. I re- 
peated the performance. There came to 
Christine’s eyes that canine look which be 
tokens a joyous friendliness toward all con- 
cerned, rather than ap 
preciation of the nice 
points in the case; and 
had she possessed a caudal 
appendage, I doubt not 
that she would have wagged 
it industriously. 

“Christine, do you un- 
derstand?” I demanded. 

She nodded «vaguely. 
* Av tank ay—” she began, 
with maddening delibera- 
tion. 


‘No, no, Christine, 
don’t say that! Don't 
imply that you ever 


think,” I interrupted, sar- 
castically. 

| myself carried the 
steak to the dining-room. 
and placed it before my 
children with a roughness 
of manner which startled 
them. 

*What’s the matter, 
papa?” asked Dorothy. 

‘Perhaps it’s Christine,” 
said Theodore, with a co- 
vert wink that did not 
escape me, 

In spite of the insinua- 
tion, I triumphed over 
self, and we began our 


meagre breakfast in 
silence. Christine’s pres- 


ence was the outcome of a 
suggestion and a _§ fact. 
The suggestion came from 
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my wife upon her departure for the country. 
‘If Nora should insist upon leaving.” shi 


had cautioned, “get a Swede. They are 


‘slow to learn, but slow to anger, too. They 


are. tamer than the Irish, and they are 


very clean: and you never have to teach 
them the same thing twice.” 


Nora had insisted upon leaving, in spite 


of a tongue which had made for me a com 
fortable place in our little legal world. The 
last part of my wife's admonition came back 
to me like a mockery. In three weeks I had 
not succeeded in teaching Christine any 
thing—even once. 

The fact which conspired with my wife's 
suggestion was that for six months I had 
revelled in the presidency of the Woodrufl 
Social Science Club. A great question agi 
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tated our ranks. No sooner had we made 
Woodruff the city’s most beautiful suburb 
than the beet-sugar industry flaunted its 
commercial banners under our very noses. 
The plant, with its noisome surroundings, 
was within a seant half-mile of our homes. 
The Swedish and Russian workers overran 
our exclusive streets in disgraceful promis 
cuity 

For months our club had discussed plans 
for their disposal. Legally equipped as I 
vas, | promptly cut short, as futile, all 
argument for the forcible disposition of our 
unwelcome neighbors. The plan which I 
proposed, and which finally prevailed, was 
one of assimilation. 

“It is a slow process, but the inevitable 
one,” i argued, 


‘and our whole 
country Is proot 
enough ot its” effi 
cacy. We are sw 
rounded by unde- 
sirable people ; le 


gally, they have as 
much right here as 


we have. We must 
face the conditions. 
and make these 


people more desir- 
able - 

Romberry, the 
brewer, who had 
lacked but one vote 
of being ke pt out of 
our ranks, derided 


the idea. The femi 
ninity sided with 
me, however, and I 
had my way. We 


soon found among 
our members twenty 
places for as many 





themselves as well pleased. In reply to 
their return query I was at first non-com 
mittal, but at the cumulative satisfaction 
or my fellow-laborers I joined the proces 
sion, and lied vociferously that “she was 
everything to be desired.” 

That ended all hope of discharging Chris 
tine. I might sit in silence and see the 
gradual fading away of my beloved family, 
but Christine must stay. She was part of 
the plan. I had prescribed my own mariyi 
dom. 

One evening I found Christine engaged in 
a back-door conversation with a sturdy 
young man. His hair was as fair and his 
eyes were as blue as her own. 

“It’s the Swede that drives the milk 


wagon,” said Theo 
dore, * and he’s 


been coming hers 
a-plenty.” 

An inspiration 
flashed upon ine. It 
Christine could not 
be discharged, she 
could be married. 

Like most law 
yers, | am not much 
given to sentimen- 
tality, and under 


ordinary circum 
stances a kitchen 
courtship would 
have excited in 


me no more than 
a passing humor. 
But these were not 
ordinary circum- 
stances. Here was 
a young woman, in 
capable of speaking 
more than a dozen 
words of English, 


domestics. Those whom I, from pure 
members promised ly philanthropic mo 
to train the girls I HAD NOT SUCCEEDED IN TEACHING HER tives, had taken 


intrusted to their 
care in the most 
efficient methods of 
doing house-work. The girls were to be en- 
couraged in making frequent visits to their 
humble homes, and in this way made to see 
the difference between our manner of living 
and doing and their own. With them we ex- 
pected to start the reformation. 

The factory was idle at the time of year 
we began our experiment, and the foreman 
was only too glad to assist us with his know- 
ledge of the most deserving ones, in whose 
velfare we were so much interested. We 
called at the factory office, and selected a 
virl from the applicants assembled there. 
With a proper feeling of delicacy in the mat- 
ter, I waited until the last. I then chose 
} 


Christine because she was the only one 


left. 
For three weeks I had struggled bravely 
with her. The case was becoming desperate. 


Upon reaching my office that morning I 
‘phoned the members who had taken the oth- 
er girls. Without exception they reported 


ANYTHING—EVEN ONCE into my home; she 


had been treated 

with uniform’ kind- 
ness, in spite of the fact that she threatened 
our gastric ruin. Her discharge was not to 
be thought of, and yet I could not well 
afford the luxury of two cooks. 

Plainly, I owed it to my family to see 
that Christine was married. Nor was I 
prompted by selfishness, altogether, in this 
view. If I should give the girl a home and 
a husband of her own, I should be infinitely 
more than a philanthropist. This last phase 
of the question grew upon me. I became con- 
scious of a pleasure to which the mere 
philanthropist is a stranger. And with this 
feeling came a desire to hasten the case. | 
wondered if the young man was’ showing 
commendable push. I began to recall the 
various wiles with which I had entrapped 
my own dear mate. In case the Swede fa- 
vored me with a more intimate acquaintance 
I might suggest to him that— I was brought 
up by the very ridiculousness of the idea. 

I realized that for years I had studied 


EDITOR’S 


the law of divorce more than 
the law of attraction; and 
that while the love-call of the 
species might be but the ex 
pression of the same funda 
mental emotion, it was sound 
ed in divers ways. I smiled 
at the probable attitude of 
Christine toward a volume of 
Chaucer bound in vellum—a 
vift which was instrumental 
in bringing my _ intellectual 
spouse to terms. 

Encouragement, in this 
case, must be made in ma 
terial, tangible ways. I began 
by suggesting that Christine 
should bring her bashful 
swain from the porch to the 
kitchen, as the nights were 
getting eold. And at another 
time, after making a warning 
fuss at the door, I handed in 
a large sack of candy, that I 
signalled was to be divided 
between them. 

But my fair-haired Romeo 
seemed to be making slow 
headway. His calls were not 
more frequent, nor longer; he 
came with regularity most 
damnable. The contrast be 
tween his cold-blooded apathy 
and my old-time love-making 
impetuosity was too great to 
be accounted for by a differ 
ence in temperament or intel 
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lect. I had had a rival, how I PUSHED THE KITCHEN CHAIRS—EXCEPT ONE—INTO THE PANTRY 


ever, much handsomer and 

more entertaining than my 

self. Perhaps I could interest another 
Swede in Christine. 

One evening, after a dinner that drove 
us to the poor solace of a downtown res 
taurant, I went back to find Christine and 
her lover on the rear stoop. Knowing that 
necessity has mothered as many declarations 
of love as inventions, I pushed the kitchen 
chairs, except one, into the pantry, and 
locked the door. My pride suffered in stoop- 
ing to such a bucolic hint, but I was des- 
perate. 

An hour after, I made a pretence of get- 
ting something from the kitchen. I open- 
ed the door quickly. Christine was in the 
chair—and the man sat placidly on the 
coal-box. I was ready to order the dunce 
from the house, when he astonished me by 
saving, 

“ Ay tank ay get married.” 

“ Bravo!” I eried, in unreserved joy, ex- 
tending a hand to my deliverer. 

“ Naxt Doorsday,” he said, stolidly. 

“The sooner the better.” My delight was 
tremendous. 

“ Christine want get off,” he continued. 

“Who wouldn’t?” I replied, nodding af- 
firmatively. 

[ waited for her to express some emotion, 
but she didn’t. Finally I extended my hands 
in a sort of blessing, and fled. 


Wednesday night I addressed the club. I 
made an appeal for the marriage of young 
working-girls to sober, industrious men. 
They only needed, I urged, to be brought to 
gether amid pleasant, encouraging surround 
ings. I spoke of my own efforts in that di 
rection, and the very gratifying result. 

As I expected, some laughed at me. 
Romberry made himself particularly offen- 
sive by flapping his elbows and crying, 
“Cupid! Cupid!” I closed with the asser 
tion that no sweeter recompense had ever 
come to me than the happiness of the young 
couple who would, on the morrow, leave my 
home. 

The next night I was late in getting in. 
There was a great chatter in the kitchen, 
and I distinguished Christine’s voice among 
the others. Was it possible that her mat 
riage had meant but a contribution toward 
the support of a worthless husband? What 
a fool [I had been not to have ascertained 
whether he was capable of supporting a 
wife! 

The marriage was, evidently, but an in 
cident in the day’s work. She had returned. 
My stomach weakened. I opened the kitchen 
door.. Christine sat facing me, with a piece 
of wedding-cake, the greater part of which 
was in her mouth. 

Behind her stood the young man, with 
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FLAPPING HIS ELBOWS AND < 


RYING CUPID 


his arm about another girl. He with 
lrew it hastily as I entered. And Chris 


tine seemed all unconscious of the cruel 
conduct of her bridegroom. My heart went 
out to her. 

‘You villain I roared, shaking my fist 
at him; “is this the way you treat an in- 
nocent bride?” 

He stood trembling with terror, while 
his shameless partner reddened quite per- 
ceptibly 

‘TI shall thrash you!” I cried, now thon 


oughly enraged. 

But Christine caught my arm. Her masti 
cation had ceased and her lower face seemed 
strangely distorted. A peculiar light came 


to her eves. I afterward knew that at last 
she had experienced the mental phenomenon 
known as thought. She gulped curiously, 
ind her face relaxed into a_ smile. rhe 
smile broadened, and Christine laughed. I 
ad never heard her laugh before—perhaps 
that accounted for its uncanny sound—the 
laugh of the demented. First it came in 
unningly repressed chuckles, then it grew 
till hysterie shrieks filled my kitchen. 

The Swede placed his arm reassuringly 
ibout the other girl, and at the sight Chris 
tine increased her shrieks. They smote my 
heart with an awful truth Christine was 
mad. 

“Do vou see your work?” I cried, and I 
started for the man. 

Christine again interposed. Words came 

not in a torrent, of course, but slowly, 
brokenly. 

He no mae hoosban,” she said; * he vust 

ae brudder.” 


Christine is still with us. She has im 
proved. My wife really likes her. The fae 
tory is open now, and many of the girls 
are there 

Romberry is president of the Woodruff 
Social Science Club, and, for that reason, 
I rarely attend. 


Ballade of Summer Girls 


ITTLE soft glove that a girl once wore, 
Whose were the dimples that mark you 
vet? 

Which of my flames did I treasure you for? 
I must confess it—I quite forget! 
Vivian, Margaret, Blanche, Babette, 

Gertrude, or Adela—ah! who knows? 
Might have been any dear girl in the set 

Who can remember each flower of the 


rose’ 


Where did I capture you? At Appledore? 
Or was it Newport, the season I met 
Ida—no, pardon me! it was Aurore 
She was a thoroughbred small coquette! 
Something about you suggests Annette 
Something, sweet Dorothy; thus it goes 
Blue eyes and hazel eyes, blonde, brunette 
Who can remember each flower of the 


rose” 


Maybe I squeezed you, and kissed her, and 
swore 
She was the loveliest girl I had met; 
Then—having both of us tried it before 
Laughing at Cupid, we dodged his net. 
What is there in it to waken regret? 
Honey is honey, wherever it grows; 
Sip from each blossom while dew is wet 
But who can remember each flower of the 


rose? 


ENVOI 


Lady forgotten, I pray do not fret— 
Can you recall every one of your beaux? 

Take to your solace this gay chansonnette: 
Who can remember each flower of the 


rose ? 


CHARLES BUXTON GOING. 


Juvenile Diplomacy 


EVEN-YEAR-OLD Ralph was_ recently 

called upon to entertain his two-year-old 
cousin Justine. While drawing pictures fo 
her delectation, surprised at his own as yet 
undiscovered talent, he became more interest 
ed in his astonishing (to him) ability to por 
tray natural objects than in the amusement 
of his little guest. So when she made it 
impossible for him to do justice to his sub 
ject by plucking at his sleeve, fearing lest he 
hurt her feelings,—as persuasively as possi 
ble he earnestly said to her: ‘ Justine, don’t 
you tink it would be nice to play that I’m a 
hop-toad and that every time you touch me 


you get warts?” mn. R. R. 
Proof 
" EN dey shall separate de goats from de 
sheep,” said the colored preacher, “en” 
of co’se we’s de sheep—’ain’t we got de 


wool ?” M. R. 
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Translated 
HE “Old Lindley House” was in its day 
a fine structure, but it has fallen from 


its high estate, and the ground - floor has 
been given over to little stores, lo, these 
many years. One of these was kept by a 
droll fellow named Jo Belton, As time went 
on and brought prosperity to him, he moved 
into a larger store in the same street, farther 
uptown. Passing his former place of busi- 
ness a day or two after his removal, I saw 


in the window this legend: * Gone to a bet- 
ter place above.’ E. R. S. 
Her Preference 
LITTLE girl about four years old. on 


A coing to church for the first time, seem 
ed greatly interested in the singing and the 
organ music, and listened most attentively. 
When the clergyman arose to preach the 
sermon the little tot looked at him steadily 
for a few minutes, jumped up on the cush 
ioned seat, and, before her mother could stop 
her, shook her little right fist at the clergy- 
man, and called out, * Man, you stop,” and, 
waving her left hand toward the organ, said, 
* Band, you play.” R. CRAWFORD. 


Hopeless 


A GOOD planter’s wife, * befo’ de wah,” 
was teaching a jet-black house-girl, just 
fourteen and fresh from the plantation, the 
alphabet. Betsy had learned the first two 
letters, but always forgot the useless letter 
‘<_< 

“ Don’t you see with your eves, Betsy? 





A MATTER 
LitrLe CLARA (in audible whisper). “ Oh, nurse, 1 
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is’ 
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Can't you remember the word see,” said the 


mistress. 


*Yassum,” answered setsy, but = she 
couldn’t. Five minutes later Betsy began 
again bravely, “ A—B—” and there she 


stopped. 
“What do you do with your eyes, Betsy?” 


‘IT sleeps wid ‘em, mistiss.” And this 
ended for that day the effort to “ educate ” 
Betsy. B. 


Answered 


S I happy. honey? Sho 
Is too busy, chile, ter know 
Got ter git dis washin’ out 
While de sun am lurkin’ ‘bout; 
Cook de dinner, hoe de co’n, 
An’ ez sho ez you's done bo'’n 
Den I'll hab ter stop agen 

Ter whip dat pickaninny Ben; 


Git de goat an’ chillun fed, 
Count ‘em ez dey goes ter bed, 


Teachin® manners while [I sews 
Patches on de ole man’s clo’es. 
Sakes alive! I’s hustlin’ so, 
‘Clar’ ter goodness ef I know 


Ef I’s happy or I ain't: 
Got no time ter make complaint. 


When I’s nothin’ else ter do 
I'll set down an’ think it thro’, 
But de day ter think an’ set 


Lor’! dat day ‘ain't got hyah vet. 
Dixte Wotcorr. 





9 CHOICE 
I had been born a widow instead of an orphan!” 
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4 PROBLEM 


“Say, Percy, who'd save the life-saver if he fell overboard with all his medals on ?” 


Hamlet Under Difficulties 


SHORT time ago, at a theatre in a 

small country town, I witnessed a per- 
formance of the play of Hamlet. My atten 
tion was entirely absorbed by two men who 
came in and took seats directly in front of 
me. They were father and son, I think, and 
as the old gentleman was almost totally 
deaf, he relied entirely upon his son, who 
bawled into his ear the story and dialogue 
of the play. 

The first seene was allowed to pass with- 
out further comment than the son’s remark 
that “that ‘ere tall gawk in white was a 
ghost,” and his father’s reply that he didn’t 
believe it. 

But when the second scene was disclosed, 
and the King, Queen, Hamlet, and all the 
courtiers entered, the old man’s curiosity 
was keenly excited. As near as I can re- 
member, the following conversation ensued: 

“ That ‘ere is pretty—that is pretty. Say ” 
(nudging his son), “ who is that “ere dark- 
complected young man there on the off 
side?” 

“That? Why, that’s Hamlet.” 

“Oh, so that’s Hamlet, is it? Looks a lit- 
tle bilious, don’t he?” (Pause.) “ Say, who 
is that ‘ere woman a-talkin’ to him?” 

“ That’s his mother—that’s the Queen.” 

“Oh, that’s the Queen, is it? Well—well, 
what’s she a-sayin’ to him?” 

“ She’s tellin’ him not to look so put out, 
and to take them black clothes of his off.” 

‘Take ‘em off? For mercy’s sake, he 
ain’t a-goin’ to do it, is he?” 


* No, not here.” 

“ That’s a kind of a curious-lookin’ crit 
ter, that feller settin’ up on that high 
backed sofa—a kind of squire, I guess, ain't 
he?” 

“ That’s the King—that’s Hamlet’s uncle, 
Claudius.” 

“Oh, that’s Uncle Claudius, is it? Looks 
somethin’ like the jack of diamonds, don’t 
he?” 

‘Yes, somethin’. That bald-headed man 
there, his name is Polonius: he’s the Lord 
High Chamberlain—” 

*“ Oh, he is, is he?—but—seems to me he 
looks like a man?” 

“ Why, ’tis a man!” 

“ Well, then, what do they call him the 
chambermaid for?” 

“The chamberlain—the Lord High Cham 
berlain. (How deaf you be. I wish you'd 
stayed home.)” 

“Hi, hi! That’s a mighty pretty girl, 
and likely-lookin’ young feller a-talkin’ to 
her—one of the neighbors’ boys, I suppose, 
just dropped in. A—a—what’s their names?” 

“His name is Laertes. He’s a-talkin’ to 
his sister; her name’s Ophelia.” 

“They’ve got funny names, ’ain’t they? 
Well—well—what’s Lackrotes sayin’ to Eu 
phena ?” 

“ He’s tellin’ her to kind of keep her eye 
skinned, for he believes Hamlet’s a little 
crazy.” 

“Crazy, eh? I thought he was a little 
shaller as quick as I see him.” 

“Now they are out on the platform 
again. 
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* Well, don't you sup- 
pose I see they are up 
there on the platform? 
They ‘ain't got off of it, 
to my knowledge.” 

“No, they call that the 
stage. I mean the scene 
is changed.” 

“Oh yes, yes. I see 
they are out in the*door 
vard again—and, by 
crickey ! here comes old 
Grimes agin.” 


“ His name ain't 
(irimes : that’s the 
Ghost!” 


“Git out. He ain't no 
more a ghost than I be. 
Not a bit. Well, Hamlet 
ain't afeared of him; 
he’s a-talkin’ right back 
to him. A—what’s he 
a-sayin’ to him?” 

“The Ghost is a-tellin’ 
him that he’s been mur- 
dered, that Claudius, the 
King, has murdered him.” 

* Murdered him! Uncle 
Claudius has murdered 
him! I—I— Say, now 
look-a-here, my boy, 
I've been watchin’ this 
‘ere thing right straight 
along, and Unele Claudius 
‘ain't cut up no- such 
caper, or — or — you ve 
been a-lyin’ to me.” 

And here the curtain 
descended amid a general 
roar of laughter. 

ERASTUS OsGoop. 





A Dream 
SMALL boy, who 
had a Presbyterian IMMORTALS OF A YEAR 


grandmother, was con- 
stantly reminded that he 
was a naughty boy, and 


“ Do you think Grubbington’s novels will entitle him to a place among 
the immortals ?” 

“Yes, surely; but one never knows, these days, how long immortality 
will last.” 








the old devil would get 
him and throw him into that lake of brim- { Walked with Her a Little Way 
s ». She i is. ¢ st ever — 
— She told him this. almost every WALKED 
One morning the little fellow came down 
to breakfast looking rather pale and serious. 
His mother inquired if he felt ill. He an- 
swered, “I had a bad dream, and I thought I could not speak, and what she said 


with her a little way, 
And sidewise saw the rise and fall 
Of lace upon her parasol, 
And that was all I saw that day. 


I went to that place that grandma tells me Was only music; not a word 
every day I am surely going to. Meant anything to me. I heard 


“ When I reached there, the old devil was In ecstasy without a head. 
throwing the children in the fire, just as 
grandma told me he would do, and there 
were rows and rows of chairs, and people all 
sitting on them, taking their turns. I spied 
a big one on the back row, and I got down 
on my knees, and began to crawl under the 
other chairs to reach this seat in the last Sometimes. when summer comes, a day 
row, when the old devil saw me, and said, Seems different from the rest, and I 
“Come back here; that chair is for your Remember to forget to sigh, 
grandmother.’ ” R. C. And walk with her a little way. D. 


And in a moment she was gone! 
The music ceased, and then I dreamed 


seemed 
A vision floating on the lawn. 


Her hand in mine—and straight she 
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A Parthian Shot 


R. BEASLEY J. ROBERTSON was for 

long editor of the Battleare. He al- 
Ways strove for accuracy, and when he did 
make a misstatement he was not above ac- 
knowledging it, as witness the following, 
which he one week printed: 

* We deem a word of explanation due our 
readers with regard to an item which ap- 
peared in the last Battleaxre, in which we 
stated that Henry R. Brown, of Long 
Prairie Township, had been brought before 
Justice of the Peace James Hargrave, and 
bound over for stealing chickens and resist 
ing an officer. It appears that Hargrave was 
the man guilty of the crimes, and Mr. 
Brown the official before whom he was ar- 
raigned. We cheerfully make the correction. 
Mr. Brown has not stolen any chickens yet.” 


Cause and Effect 


HE little boy and the little girl had 

been coming to Sunday-school for two 
months. Their pretty young teacher was 
prettier than ever in a new spring hat. 





**MUSIC HATH CHARMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE 


*She’s got a bran’- new hat,” the little 
girl whispered; “and it’s going to be the 
prettiest one in church,” she added, proudly. 

The little boy was less enthusiastic. “ It 
ought to be pretty,” he said, twisting his 
lesson card; “we've been giving her our 
pennies every Sunday for her to buy it 
with.” 


Mr. Ponderton’s Late Caller 


yea time in the night Mr. Ponderton 
was wrenched from delicious slumber by 
the ringing of the electric bell of the front 
door. It was the fag end of the ring which 
Mr. Ponderton heard as he struggled into 
consciousness, but it was enough. He arose 
with hazy visions of a telegram, put his 
head out the front window and demanded to 
know what was wanted. There was no re 
sponse. He looked down for a half-minute 
through the pale moonlight at the veranda 
roof which sheltered the door, and then in a 
louder voice said, 

* What do you want?” Still there was no 
reply. 

“What are you ringing that bell for?” call 
ed Mr. Ponderton, with 
some = asperity. Still 
there was silence — no 
thing more. 

“Say, whoever you 
are, come out from un 
der that ‘roof and ex 
plain what’s the mat 


ter!” The same deep 
silence was his only re 
ward. 


“T say, you dastard 
ly scoundrel, if you 
don’t come out where | 
can see you I'll come 
down there and make 
it hot for you!” Only 
the echo of his own 
voice came back from 
the brooding silence of 
the night. Mr. Pon 
derton had reached the 
exploding-point. 

‘Stay right where 
you are,” he shouted 
“Don’t you dare to 
move. I’m coming down 
there, and I'll bet the 
next door-bell you ring 
will be at the hospital!” 
He drew his head back 
into the room and faced 
Mrs. Ponderton, exam 
ining the nickel clock 
on the dressing-case by 
the light of a match. 

= Amos,” she said, 
“you know you’ were 
going to take the four 
o'clock train, and you 
set the alarm for three. 
It’s five minutes past. 
Don’t you think you 
BREAST” would better dress ?” 











can show the best short stories in 

the world—and I believe it can—then a 
goodly proportion of them must be allotted 
to women. Some of the best remembered 
short stories I have read have been written 
by women, and there is no test of good litera- 
ture like the test of memory. It is the things 
in life that remain with you that endure for 
pleasure or for pain. It is also the touch- 
stone of what we call style, the secret of all 
art. That is why certain scenes in fiction 
will never be forgotten 
by us, why certain 


|’ it be true that American literature 


Harper’s Bookshelf 


has looked upon her world with eyes that 
can laugh and weep—with a laughter not 
harsh or grating, with tears not bitter or 
blinding. If there is a heartache in almost 
every smil2, there is a smile in every heart- 
ache. She is an optimist, but not a peevish 
one. One feels that her faith has _ been 
sorely tested, and that she has grounds for 
her belief and confidence in the best that 
is yet to be. This is most emphatically 
pronounced in the first tale of this new 
volume. The story is aptly called ‘ The 
Voice in the World 

— of Pain.” It would 





passages in imagina- re 
tive writing, be it 
poetry or prose, have 
left an ineffaceable 
mark on our minds. 
Take, for example, 
Miss Jordan’s story 
of “The Girl Who 
Was,” in Tales of the 
Cloister, or ‘‘In the 
Case of Dora Risser,” 
in her new volume, 
Tales of Destiny. Once 
you have read them, 
some strain of the 
* still, sad music of 
humanity ” has en- 
tered the corridors of 
your mind, to dwell 
on in ever-recurring 
reverberations of emo- 
tion that have ‘‘ample 
power to chasten and 
subdue.” They be- 
come part of the com- 
position of being for you; they are an 
element in its growing and _all-embrac- 
ing consciousness ; and oftentimes—so great 
is the potency of art—they are more real 
in the memory than an actual experience. 





Few women in America have done better 
work in the short story than Miss Elizabeth 
G. Jordan, the author of three volumes of 
tales—Tales of the City Room, Tales of the 
Cloister, and Tales of Destiny. The book 
of life has not been opened by her in vain, 
nor have the gifts which the gods bestow 
upon the artist been carelessly used. She 





Miss ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


spoil it for the reader 
to attempt to tell it 
here—much of the 
fine effect of Miss Jor- 
dan’s work is gained 
by her manner of nar- 
ration, which is terse, 
polished, poignantly 
subdued to the emo- 
tion of the moment. | 
have already men- 
tioned “‘ In the Case of 
Dora Risser.’”’ Noth- 
ing could be simpler, 
more obvious, than 
the mere facts of the 
tale. An old woman, 
crippled, for twenty- 
nine years has never 
left her little tene- 
ment-room in Forsyth 
Street. She is depend- 
ie As, ent on charity and 
her neighbors. An 
ambitious but kindly 
newspaper woman who has discovered her 
cenceives the idea of taking her for a drive 
through the city, across the Park to the West 
Side and along the Drive, and telling what she 
thinks of New York after her Rip Van Winkle 
sleep. No doubt you might say with the 
editor, “‘ Don’t see much in it. Old woman, 
old attic, old story. We've done it too often.” 
But just here the artist steps in. To my 
mind “‘ Dora Risser ”’ is one of the best short 
stories that have ever been written, an opinion 
I am ready to hold with sword, dirk, or pistol. 
There is just one flaw in it. Miss Jordan 
ought to have been proof against adding 
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the moral tag at the end. It is an artistic 
offence for which she has probably done 
penance by this time, for her instinct, which 
in the main is unerring, must have led her 
since to discover her mistake. In the last 
tale of the collection, “A Collaboration,” 
Miss Jordan has evinced a prodigality which 
augurs well for her potential gifts as a 
novelist. Talent is economical, but genius 
is a spendthrift, and into this story she has 
compressed material sufficient for a work of 
fiction that would have been of unusual 
power and interest. Let us hope that it in- 
dicates what Miss Jordan’s next book will 
be, for a novel from her is sure to carry dis- 
tinction, as it is certain of a cordial welcome. 


What I like especially about Miss Jordan’s 
work is its naturalness, its unfolding of 
the true, the good, the eternal, in the small 
experiences of every day, ‘‘ concerns of the 
particular heart hand home.” I do not 
suppose that she has ever formulated her 
artistic aims into any sort of Credo, but 
I should like to do it for her in a passage 
of noble beauty which has long stayed by 
me. Itis from the Letters of James Smetham, 
and reads thus: “ Then I saw that it is 
of much more importance to preserve a fresh 
and tender love to man and to God than to 
turn a corner of an art career; also that the 
opinion of a small circle in a parlor won’t 
be altered supernaturally ; that Providence 
works by natural events, natural opinions 
and elements, and that the victory which 
overcomes the world is not that which makes 
the world succumb, but that which rises 
above it.”” Itis this entering into the common 
life, and glorifying the commonplace—which 
Coleridge said was the function of genius— 
which also distinguishes the fiction of Mr. 
William Dean Howells. ‘“ To learn not 
only by a comet’s rush but a rose’s birth,” 
as Browning puts it, is the way of all true 
art. Something of the grandeur of romance 
may thus be missed, but it imparts the secret 
of comfort and compensation in the passionate 
extremes to which mankind is heir. In 
his latest novel, The Kentons, Mr. Howells 
concerns himself with characters largely 
representative of the American people, and 
with gentle humor and dignified pathos 
he goes to the heart of an ordinary experience 
that seems almost trifling on the surface, but 
whose significance is of tense human in- 
terest and poignant reality. Ellen, the 
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elder daughter of the Kentons, an exemplary 
young woman whom they regard as just 
perfect, has it in her power, nevertheless 
wellnigh to break the old folks’ hearts and 
destroy their family content and peace 
The figure of the Judge, ever patient and 
tactful, beside his tactless and flustered 
wife, is one of the most touching and ten 
derly pathetic in Mr. Howells’s gallery o/ 
portraits. The novelist gives you the effect 
in his story that the event in real life is apt 
to convey. Only to the far-seeing and deeply 
sympathetic observer are the tragic possibili- 
ties lying at the root of the disorder per- 
ceptible. As in life, so in the novel: ever 
the other members of the family are too 
preoccupied with their own pleasures and 
exploits to realize the dread nature of the 
tragedy lurking in their midst, to fathom 
the awful anxiety and suffering of those 
more immediately concerned in _ fighting 
and averting it. All this is handled with 
a skill and finesse, with a sureness of touch 
which heightens our admiration for Mr 
Howells’s art. More than that, so human 
and warm with sympathy is the conceptior 
of the characters, so real their experience 
they stir us to feelings of pity and love. 


The author of Northern Georgia Sketche 
and Westerfelt has now made us his debtor 
for still another book whose scenes and 
characters are laid in the region of the South 
he knows so well. Abner Daniel is a tak 
of homespun, and Abner himself has not 
unaptly been styled by some reviewers the 
David Harum o; the South. Shrewd, kindly 
blunt, sage, and biting in humorous utter- 
ance, Abner Daniel is as veritably racy 
of the soil as David Harum. One can easily 
imagine his wise saws passing into common 
currency and becoming household words 
He tells a good story, too, and Uncle Ab’s 
stories are about the best things in the book 
After you have read the novel for the sak« 
of its story—a story of love and hate, of 
conflict and conquest, characteristic of the 
Georgia mountain-lands—you will go back 
again to Uncle Abner and his quaint rem- 
iniscences. Abner’s speech before the as- 
sembled citizens of the Short Pine District 
is a feat of shrewd conjuring which deserved 
to carry the vote in favor of the railroad 
franchise. It is a fitting climax to his 
various verbal adventures. Abner’s brother 
in-law, one of the farmers in the District 
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had a mania for buying up land 
which, to every one but himself, 
seemed worthless. Through a 

trick on the part of a rascally 
lawyer he invests his last cent, 
and mortgages homestead and 
everything for a large parcel 
of land, believing that a rail- 
road is soon to be run through 
it. His son, stung by the de- 
ceit, and by the estrangement 
of the girl he loves through 
this last mistake of his father, 
determines to make good the 
default and win back his 
sweetheart. He is laughed at 
when he first suggests the rail- 
road, but his ideas take prac- 
tical form, and a promoter is 
found who is interested in the 
plan, and who furnishes him 
with a loan on the option. 
But Alan has his enemies; 
moreover, the promoter is a 
wily business man, and so the 
plot thickens. A_ point is 
reached where Alan can close 
the deal on condition that he 
secures to the company build- 
ing the railroad the necessary 
franchise from the people with- 
out cost to them. This is the 
big scene of the book, so to 
speak. It is a contest of wit 
and diplomacy. Uncle Abner 
has aided and abetted his nephew all 
through his fight to this stage, but now 
it seems as if it had all been in vain. But 
\bner Daniel is equal to the occasion. I 
should like to quote his ‘‘ memorable ” 
speech, but its pleasure would be marred 
by tearing it from the rest of the story 
which gives it its natural setting. In that 
body of literature which is enriching our 
knowledge of the various, heterogeneous 
life scattered over the United States, Mr. Will 
N. Harben’s Abner Daniel with its picture of 
Georgia life must take an honorable place. 


| 
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The general satisfaction into which we 
had begun to settle some years ago, when 
it seemed impossible to be startled by any 
fresh discovery of local color, was abruptly 
broken by the news of the new territory be- 
yond the Styx, wrested from the oblivion 
of Hades by Mr. John Kendrick Bangs. 
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Twice he essayed his adventurous way into 
the nether regions, and twice -he emerged 
from that bourne whence no traveller had 
hitherto been supposed to return. Then 
this pioneer explorer of the Land of Shades 
turned to other literary industries, and once 
more we settled into the calm of complete 
conquest. But to the surprise and outrage 
of all decent civilization, we were apprised 
that Mr. Bangs had made a further advent- 
ure, this time choosing an ascent instead of 
a descent. Not content with piercing the 
dark recesses of Hades and troubling the 
ghosts of the ancients consigned to the In 
ferno, he has ascended into Mount Olympus, 
and scaled the heavens where Jove sits and 
laughs, and plays at bowls with the sun, 
moon, and stars. It would be rude to say 
that, next to his entering Olympus, nothing 
became him like the leaving it, for it might 
be misconstrued ; but in his réle of humorist 
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it certainly defines his most masterly caper. 
How he reaches Mount Olympus, ascends 
to the heights with Cupid, the elevator boy, 
dines with the gods, visits A3sculapius, M.D., 
reviews the Olympian Zoo, views the atro- 
cious splendors of Jupiter’s palace, inter- 
views the “old man” himself under the 
most painful but amusing circumstances, 
enjoys a royal outing and has a try at golf 
with the gods on the royal links situate on 
the planet Mars, and is finally cast out by 
falling a prey to the old Adam-and-Eve- 
Bluebeard - Pandora- Alfred-the-Great temp- 
tation—are not these things written in 
the Book of the Olympians, and set down 
for our delectation in Olympian Nights by 
Mr. Bangs himself? 


I am glad to see a decent edition of Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers’s The King in Yellow 
published at last. There has never been 
one fit to put on the bookshelf until now, 
and Mr. Chambers’s books are the sort that 
you don’t want to throw away after you 
have read them. Among the first, if not 
the first, of his books, The King tn Yellow 
is one of the best things he has written. It 
is in a class apart from the other work he 
has done, a clever tour de force, but it is 
easily at the head of its class. In its own 
field of weird imaginative literature it is 
unsurpassed; no other book of the kind 





comes near to it. Whatever readers may 
think of some of Mr. Chambers’s kooks, 
all must agree that The King in Yellow is 
one to keep, and to read again and again. 


The cordial reception which The Captain 
of the Gray-Horse Troop has met with has 
justified our opinion that this is the best 
novel Mr. Hamlin Garland has yet written, 
and that it would be sure of success from 
the word go. Mr. Garland has written 
quite a few tooks, and has never failed of 
success, but in the popular sense it may be 
said that for the first time his work has 
“caught on.”’ There are certain qualities 
a novel must possess to insure supreme 
attraction, and into The Caftain of the Gray- 
Horse Troop Mr. Garland has put these 
qualities. Still haunting the trail, the 
reservation, the camping-ground for his 
nise-en-scéene, he has learned to sukorcinate 
these to the higher uses of fiction. At a 
first readirg you are only conscious of the 
aksorking stery of Captain Curtis, the hero, 
and his trials in love and in the field. It 
is only after a second or third perusal that 
one begins to perceive the importance of the 
tcok as literature, and its significant place 
among the picturesque annals of the great 
West. Captain Curtis is distinctly a crea- 
tion, but he is also a type, representing the 
rule and dominance of the white man over 
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HAMLIN GARLAND IN HIS INDIAN TEPEE 


the red man, with benevolence of intention. 
The book has first place in our affections 
because it is a most human and modern 
story of adventurous action, but in the lit- 
erature of our country it will take rank as 
an epic of the West. 


In connection with some remarks I made 
in the Bookshelf last March, concerning 
Dumas’s indebtedness to Scott’s Quentin 
Durward in the conception of The Three 
Musketeers, 1 am pleased to print the follow- 
ing letter, and to take this occasion to thank 
my correspondent for his courteous and 
interesting communication : 


““ ADYAR, MADRAS, INDIA, 
““ May 14, 1902. 

“MY DEAR SIR,—On reading your Book- 
shelf article in HARPER’S MONTHLY for March, 
I saw that you had not chanced upon the book 
from which Dumas undoubtedly drew his plan 
of The Three Musketeers. It was not Quea- 
tin Durword, but Les Memotres de Monsieur 
d' Artagnan, Capitaine-Lieutenant de la pre- 
mitre Compagnie des Mousquetaires du Roi. 
It is said to be the work of Courtils de Sandraz, a 
prolific writer of the seventeenth century, and 
to have been compiled from notes left by 
d’Artagnan himself, a real and famous per- 


sonage. One finds in this most interesting 
book the prototypes and the very names of 
Dumas’s chief personages—De Tréville, Richelieu 
and his Guards, Miladi, Athos, Porthos, Aramis 
(here figuring as three brothers); and one rec- 
ognizes some of the best situations and in- 
cidents of Dumas’s immortal romance, the same 
love episodes, same fights, same street names, 
etc. Even the incident of the sham, or half- 
embroidered, sword-belt of Porthos (here at- 
tached to another man)—all are here. The 
book was translated by Ralph Nevill and pub- 
lished by H. S. Nichols, Ltd., 3 Soho Square, 
London, W. It is in three volumes, handsomely 
bound, and I possess a copy. 

“ Yours truly, 

“" H.. S.. OLCerrT.” 


In the July number of HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE there anpeared an interesting article 
by Mr. Charles Sellier on ‘ The Real 
d’Artagnan” to which the reader, curious 
to learn the facts about the d’Artagnan of 
history and romance, is referred. Mr. Sellier 
mentions the memoirs spoken of by my 
correspondent, but he omits the information 
regarding the English translation of the 
French criginal, for which we are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Olcott. 

ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 
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MOUNT ASSINIBOINE 


Ever since the Rev. W. S. Green, of the London Alpine Club, began to explore the mountain 
ranges of British Columbia in 1888, Mount Assiniboine has been the mark to which th: 
eyes of the climbers have been turned enviously. 

This mountain, with an altitude of almost 12,000 feet, bears a strong resemblance to th: 
famous Matterhorn. It is quite as difficult, and in shape the two mountains are almost similar 
The Canadian peak is reached after a ride through a little-known but most beautiful wilde: 
ness to the south of Banff, in the Canadian National Park. 

During the last few years many attempts at bagging the peak have been made, but, | 
to the advent of the Rev. Jas. D. Outram, none had succeeded. The Rev. Jas. D. Outram 
ascent was made on Sept. 3d, 1891. He left Field on August 30th, and four days later wa 
on the summit of the peak. His guides were Christian Hasler and Christian Bérhn. Th: 
descent was very trying, and the slightest mistake would have been fatal to the whole party 
The north face is a steep pinnacle of friable rock, and on this occasion was covered by a film 
of ice just dusted over with fresh snow. 

In addition to Mount Assiniboine, Mounts Vaux, Goodsir, Chancellor, Wapta, and Colli: 
were also bagged last year. Of these Goodsir was the most difficult, with the exception, o! 
course, of Mount Assiniboine. The guide Hasler thinks that many of the peaks in the Rockie: 
might be climbed to advantage in winter ; his argument is that then all the crevasses would 
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be filled and the snow 
hard frozen. 

The Mount Stephen 
House, at Field, is the : 
stopping-place of those 
outfitting for mountain 
excursions in the neigh- 
borhood of the Yoho 
Valley. It is as snug an 
inn as any on the con- 
tinent, and its reputation 
is well deserved. Switz- 
erland pays her tribute to 
the wonderful Canadian 
Rockies, sending each 
summer some of her best 
climbers to act as guides. 
These mountaineers are 
MOUNT STEPHEN HOTEL brought over by the CA- 
NADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- 


WAY for the exclusive advantage of those staying at the Company’s hotels and chalets. 


THE IMPERIAL LIMITED 


To reach all these, as well 
many another mountain summer 
resort, the traveller should journey 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Company put on a FAST IM- 
PERIAL LIMITED TRAIN tri- 
weekly service, IN ADDITION 
io the daily Pacific Express, on 
June 15th, and will continue such 
service until the close of the 
tourist Season. This train con- 
sists exclusively of through sleep- 
ers, dining, and baggage cars, 
and stops only at important points. 
The running time from Montreal to 
Vancouver is 97 hours, from Mon- 
treal to Banff 74 hours, and to Field 
76 hours. The Imperial Limited 
leaves Montreal and Toronto on 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week. 

Detailed information furnished 
on request by any of the following 
officials and agents of the 
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SWISS GUIDES 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


E. V. SKINNER 353 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y a oe 
H. MCMURTRIE 629-631 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA ; 
J. H. THOMPSON 129 E. Baltimore Street BALTIMORE, MD i 
W. W. MERKLE 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue WASHINGTON, D. C 

H. J. COLVIN 304 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS aE 
A. J. SHULMAN 233 Main Street BUFF ALO, a. ee 

A. E. EDMONDS 7 Fort Street, West DETROIT, MICH. 

A. C. SHAW 228 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ww B. CHANDLER 119 South Third Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Cc. O’D. PASCAULT Cor. Fifth Avenue and Smithfield Street PITTSBURG, PA 

W. S. THORN 379 Robert Street ST. PAUL, MINN 

M. M. STERN 627 Market Street SAN FR: ANCISCO, CAL 

G. DUNCAN 42 Sparks Street OTTAWA, ONT 

A. H. NOTMAN Assistant General Passenger Agent TORONTO, ONT. 

E. J. COYLE Assistant General Passenger Agent VANCOUVER, B. C 

C. E. MCPHERSON General Passenger Agent WINNIPEG, MAN. ‘ 
Cc. E. E. USSHER General Passenger Agent MONTREAL, P.Q é 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL 
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HEALTH, CLEANLINESS ann HAPPINESS | 


‘The passing of the unsanitary tin tub and the dangerous old- 
style enclosed plumbing is largely due to the introduction of 


Standard’ Baths 


And Porcelain Enameled Ware. 
ITH their moderate cost there is no reason why every home should not have 
the constant comfort and protection of a sanitary modern bath room, furnished with 
fixtures that combine the PURITY OF CHINA and the DURABILITY OF IRON. 
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This Illustration shows a Modern Bath Room equipped with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Iron Ware,as follows; 
5-foot plate, 101-G Occident, bath tub complete . . . . $36.50 
16-in. plate, 1011-G Berlin Corner, lavatory complete. . 23.50 
Plate 3130-G Edux, closet complete ......e. e+ 28.00 


AND 

32x20-in. Corner Mirror with nickel-plated frame . 

6x24-in. Glass Shelf with brackets . . . . « « 

20-in. Nickel-Plated Towel Bar . . « « « « « 

Nickel-Plated Coat Hook . . . . « + « « « « 

Total Approximate Cost, $120.00 

WHEN you have ordered “Standard” goods, make sure they bear our guarantee label (printed in green and 

gold) and have the initials S. S. M. Co, cast in relief on the exterior. NONE OTHERS ARE 
GENUINE. We will send free, on request, our book entitled 

‘*MODERN BATH ROOMS” 
which illustrates and describes may desizns of interior arrangement and equipment, from photographs of actual 
bath rooms, with prices and much other information of value to home builders or those who contemplate remodeling. 


STANDARD SANITARY MEG. CO., 


Box A, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
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A HALF-CENTURY’S 
WEST WROUGHT 














HE double-tracking of the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River marks 

an epoch in the history of the railways of 

the West. It is a great achievement. an 





THE ‘“‘ PIONEER ''—1545 


event important; like the sticking of the 
first stake, or the landing of the first loco- 
motive, the ‘‘ Pioneer.”’ It will be remem- 
bered and talked about by the next genera- 
tion as we remember and talk of the driving 
of the last spike in the first Pacific railroad 
that linked the lakes with the Golden Gate, 
the road over whose tracks the famous Over- 
land Limited trains travel to-day, between 
the Summit and the Sea. It will add to 
the speed and comfort while diminishing 
the danger of travel. It will attract the 
traveler, because the bravest of men and 
women like to feel perfectly secure while 
speeding across the continent, and travel 
on a double-tracked road is safer than stay- 
ing at home, and often more comfortable. 
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The traveler of the seventies woke weary 
and worn out after a night in a stuffy little 
low-roofed car. The traveler of to-day goes 
from his bed to the bath, from the bath to 
the barber shop, from the shop to the café, 
strolls into the smoking-room, or smokes 
in his private compartment, reads the latest 
papers in the library car, and steps from 
the train at his destination rested and re- 
freshed. 

The story of the railroad is one of the 
most interesting chapters in the story of 
the West, which is far and away the brightest 
and most inspiring page in the history of 
this great country. And among the many 
interesting roads there is not one with a 
more fascinating history than this line that 
leads out from Lake Michigan, through 
Illinois and Iowa, beyond the ‘‘ Big Water,” 
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across the ‘Great American Desert ’’— 
in reality God’s Granary—over the snow- 
capped crest of the continent, beside the 





















































singing stream, through the beautiful Utah 
Vale, over the Sierras, and ultimately on 
down the vine-clad slope to the shores of 


the Sundown Sea. 





A PASSENGER COACH OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


A curio collector, nearly nude and with 
feathers in his hair, wanted the scalp of a 
locomotive engineer of the Union Pacific 
Road. He chased the pathfinder over the 
Rockies and down a long, low ridge to the 
valley. And in that way, the modest hero 
declares, Sherman Pass was discovered, 
which gave the locomotive an easy approach 
to the summit. It is, perhaps, the one in- 
stance in which the Sioux really helped the 
road-makers, though the Pawnees helped 
a heap. 

Do you know how it all began, and what 
they called it in the beginning? It was 
“The Galena & Chicago Union Railroad,’ 
and it was the first railroad ever chartered 
from Chicago to the West. 

Galena was at that time regarded as the 
most important town in the wild West, and 
for that reason its name took precedence 
over Chicago in the title of the road. Not 
many people believed that the West would 
ever be able to support a railway, and in 
order to leave a way out for the promoters, 
the charter provided that the road ‘“* might, 
if desired, be made a good turnpike instead 
of a railroad,’’ and the incorporators were 
allowed three years in which to begin work. 
The survey was made in February, 1837, 
from the foot of North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, and ran due west from Chicago 
to the Des Plaines River. They began 
grading in June of that year, and they graded 
a little more in 1838. Then the work was 
discontinued for a period of ten years. The 
directors became discouraged, and_ talked 
of turning and building the road eastward, 
for the West was not very promising. 

Finally, in March, 1848, a contract was 
signed for the construction of the first thirty- 
two miles of the road. The first sixteen 
miles was to be completed by August I, 
and the balance by October 1 of that year. 
Out on the edge of the prairie, where the 
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wild grass waved in June, 1848, the firs: 
grade-peg was driven. ‘To-day Kinzie crosse 
Halsted Street where that stake stood. 
Chicago has reached out and gathered in 
that much of the wilderness. The City 
Council refused to allow the company to 
lay track into the town, but finally consented 
to the construction of a temporary track, 
over which the first locomotive, the ‘ Pio- 
neer,”’ traveled from the little wharf to the 
main line of the road. This quaint, crude, 
little, old machine may still be seen occupying 
a place of honor among the exhibits at the 
Field Columbian Museum at Chicago. It 
was October 10, 1848, that the brig Buffalo 





A MODERN PASSENGER COACH—1I902 


put this first locomotive off and started it 
out on its way to the West, and since that 
time the “ Pioneer ’’ and her followers have 
wrought miracles in the developing, sub- 
duing, civilizing, and binding together of 
that vast wild region, which is the home 
of millions of prosperous people to-day. 
On November 20, 1848, the Board of Directors 
invited a party of newspaper men and stock- 





ON THE BANKS OF THE DES PLAINES RIVER 
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holders to take a trip over the line. . It was 
then ten miles long, and its opening was 
one of the biggest events that had ever oc- 
curred in Chicago. On the return trip a 
farmer flagged them, and they transferred 
the farmer’s load of wheat to the train, and 
that was the first grain shipment ever re- 
ceived in Chicago by rail. Meantime the 
people of Galena were growing enthusiastic 
over the promising future, and of the pros- 
perity which wouid be theirs when the road 
was completed. About this time the chief 
engineer wrote in the records of the company 
what he called an “ estimate,’’ and it was 
to the effect that when completed to that 
point the resources of the country would 
furnish business sufficient for two trains 
each way for two-thirds of the year, and 
one train each way for one-third of the year. 

Gradually pushing still farther into the 
wild West, the company had completed, 
in 1855, a line to Cedar Rapids, extending 
it to Marshalltown in 1862; and from Mar- 
shalltown to Boone in 1865; and to Council 
Bluffs, on the Missouri, on March 15, 1867. 

The opening of this line to the Missouri 
River was of great importance to the Federal 
Government and to the whole country. It 
was the first road to connect the East with 
the Union Pacific, then being built across 
the ‘‘ Great American Desert.’’ For three 
years the pathfinders, the trail-makers, 
the graders, and road-builders had been 
battling with the elements and with the 





CROSSING THE GREAT PRAIRIES OF IOWA 


(Expanses of cornflelds in the distance) 


Indians in the Great Desert, bridging the 
continent. All material, up to the time 
of the completion of the Galena road, now 
the Chicago & North-Western, had to be 
brought up by steamer, and was of necessity 
slow and extremely expensive. There was 
no timber on the plain, no fuel, and cross- 
ties cost as much as two dollars apiece before 
they were tamped down on the desert. The 
United States troops guarded the graders, 
and the United States Government gave 
aid to the promoters, but the builders of that 





THE NEW STATION AT ELMHURST 
(A typically neat and attractive suburban station on the Chicago & North- 
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A FARM-YARD IN THE LAND OF THE WORLD S GRANARY, 


first Pacific railroad gave a new empire to the 
world. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
at the thing completed, pronounced it ** the 
grandest achievement of the age in which 
we live.”’ While the Union Pacific was 
building west from Omaha the Central Pacific 
was building east from San Francisco. They 
met at Promontory, Utah, where, with proper 
ceremony, they drove a golden spik.* on ihe 
tenth day of May, 1869, and the siroke of 
the hammer was heard in every city in the 
United States, and the news of the last rail 
down was ticked off by telegraph to a waiting 


looking 


nation. 

In 1867, one passenger train each way, 
daily, between Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
was sufficient to handle all through pas- 
senger traffic. It took 28 hours to travel 
489 miles; and when the Union Pacific, 
which is the western connection of the Chicago 
& North-Western, was completed, it took 


109 hours for the journey of 2,336 miles from 
Chicago to San Francisco. It now requires 
but 70 hours to make the trip. 

From 1864 to 1867, while the North-Western 
was being rushed to the river, its western 
connection was pushing for the Pacific. 
While the east-end builders were now out 
of the woods, the others were still in the 
wilderness. They marched to work in the 
morning to the tap of the drum, and stood 
their rifles by the roadside while they took 
up their picks and spike-mauls. At night, 
when the road-makers rolled up in their 
blankets, they left their rifles in easy reach. 
For five years they actually worked under 
guard and slept on their arms. Scores of 
heroes fell in the five years’ fight, and now 
sleep unsung in the sage or in the shadow 
of the Sierras. But the work wenton. When 
a man fell another was pushed up to fill the 
gap, and the long, low town-on-wheels crept 
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across the plains, climb- 
ed the Rockies, descend- 
ed into the Valley of 
Zion, crossed the Adobe 
Desert, gained the sum- 
mit of the Sierras, and 
slid slowly down to’ Fris- 
co, al the foot of the 
Western slope. 

That was a_hard- 
fought battle, in which 
the warriors had grown 
gray in five short years, 
but the victory was com- 
plete and for the whole 
nation. At last the 
Great Overland Route was opened ; the ‘* bad- 
wagon, with its fierce light, and 


WHERE THEI 


medicine ”’ 
hot breath blowing from its big balloon stack, 
drawing a short string of quaint, drooping 
coaches, crashed by over the rude, rough road- 
bed, while the border ruffian and the red man 
stood off and stared in sullen silence. 

From the opening of the overland line, 
from the Lakes to the Pacific, the country 
began to fill up. the settlement 
from the The rich 
of Illinois were soon covered with 
farm-houses, lowa was settled, and home- 
steaders, crossing the Missouri, spread out 
over the undulating plains of eastern Ne- 
braska, planted and reaped, and were amazed 
at the reward the prairies gave back. 

The ‘‘ Overland Express” of 1870 would 
be counted a very poor train to-day, but it 
was a vast improvement in speed and com- 
fort on the overland The running 
time was decreased by half, and there was 
room to stretch one’s legs. There was also 
a feeling of security, for the Indians and 
other meddlesome people were not so apt 
to stop a railway train as they were to stop 
a Stage. 


Of course, 


was east westward. 


prairies 


Stage. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN CROSSES THE FOX RIVER 


Important as it was, the change from the 
Stage-coach to the first overland express 
was insignificant compared to the evolution 
of that train. The express made as good 
as twenty-five miles an hour. The twentieth- 
century train doubles that speed. For the 
eating-house we have the café and a mag- 
nificent dining-car. Instead of a stove that 
roasted the occupants of one end of the car 
while those at the other end froze, we have 
steam-heated and the temperature 
regulated automatically by the heating 
apparatus itself. In place of the tallow 
torch or the ill-smelling oil-lamp, we find, 
on the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
Western’s Overland Limited trains, an electric 
reading-light burning at the traveler’s shoul- 
der, and the car ceiling studded with the 
same clean, odorless means of illumination. 

In the old days the traveler wedged himself 
into the cramped little smoking-room of an 
eight-wheeled sleeping-car, or sat in the 
dismal ‘“‘smoker”’ up ahead. Verily, the 
first overland express was not much of a 
train; but it was the “ best ”’ in its time, 
just as the North-Western and Union Pacific 
trains the best to-day. 
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DOUBLE-TRACK LINE IN IOWA 
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Millions of dollars 





have been expended in 
the betterment of the 
road-bed, for fine 
coaches and magnifi- 
cent, swift locomotives 
—first for comforts, and 
then for luxuries—but 
the cost to the traveler 
has decreased rather 
than advanced. A 
night’s rest in a primi- 
tive Pullman cost $2 





It is the same to-day 





in the finest sleeping IN 
palace on wheels. It 

used to take twenty- 

eight hours out of the traveler’s short life 
to let him down from the Lakes to the river, 
and he got off yawning. To-day he is rocked 
over a_ Steel-railed, double-tracked road, 
with barely swing and sway enough to soothe 
him to sleep, reaching Omaha in _ twelve 
hours, and he gets off rested and ready for 
business, without having to go to a hotel to 
“clean-up.” 

Instead of the narrow, low window from 
which the passenger of the past peered out 
at the prairie dogs, he has in the up-to-date 
train wide plate-glass windows from which 
to watch the circling world brush by. The 
long, wearisome journey on the old Overland, 
that used to tax the endurance of strong 
men, and was a real hardship to delicate, 
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THE IOWA CATTLE-RAISING COUNTRY 


(A herd of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle.) 


nervous people—the journey that occupied 
the best part of a week—is now made in half 
that time, and every hour of it is enjoyable. 
There is no time in which to become tired 
of traveling. The changing scenes are 
shifted so rapidly under the wide windows 
of the Limited that the passenger is con- 
stantly entertained. The service is fault- 
less, for the servants are trained to the work. 
There is absolutely nothing to annoy, and 
nothing is neglected that will add to the 
passenger’s comfort. 

We who have watched the work, who have 
looked upon the evolution of the transconti- 
nental train, are apt to overlook its impor- 
tance, or fail to appreciate the comforts that 
have come to the traveler of to-day—Pullman 
cars, with electric fans, 
electric reading-lamps, a 
library and buffet at his 
command, a telephone at 
his elbow, whether he is 
in a Chicago or a San 
Francisco — station. He 
has his bath and tub, a 
compartment observation 
room, observation parlors, 
vestibuled platforms with 
plate-glass doors, absolute 
privacy if he desires, com- 
panionship if he prefers. 

Double steel tracks, per 
fect ballast, steel bridges, 
every safety. appliance 
known to railway experts, 
magnificent engines— 
greyhounds of steel—are 
all at his service. Sur- 
rounded by every comfort 
of a home, with speed, 
cleanliness, and the high- 
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est degree of comfort, he may leave his 
train at the Golden Gate or the Great Lakes, 
refreshed and instructed as a result of the 
carefully perfected service modern railway 
management has placed at his disposal dur- 
ing his journey. 

A change quite as wonderful has taken 
place in the country he traverses as in the 
means of transportation he enjoys. The trav- 
eler of 1869 looked from his car-window upon 
aChicagoinembryo. The great agricultural 
lands of northern Illinois and Iowa were 
still waiting for the plough. Where a hun- 
dred prosperous and cultured cities now 
stand, hamlets were just then springing up 
or the prairie grass remained untrod. The 
steamboat was still mistress of the Missis- 
sippi ; there were those who even thought the 
railway could never succeed. The slopes 
of the Sacramento, now dotted with fertile 
orchards and vineyards, were covered by 
crude placer mines. 

That the world’s greatest cereal granary 
was to be created along this route in the 
brief space of thirty years the dust-covered, 
body-worn traveler of 1869 may have dreamed, 
but not believed to ever be a_ possibility. 
The Indian, the buffalo, the unbroken 
wastes, absence of comfort, and the test of 
his physical en- 
durance so en- 
grossed his 
mind that he was 
not likely to look 
beyond to the 
horizon of the 
twentieth centu- 
ry and see em- 
blazoned there 
the approaching 
triumph of the 





men of to-day, the builders and developers 
of the West and of the Pacific Coast, the 
creators of a new land and a new era. 

The first transcontinental railway of the 
nation has advanced with the needs and 
growth of the wonderful transcontinental 
country between Lake Michigan and the 
Golden Gate. 

The Chicago & North-Western Railway 
System now comprises 8,842 miles of high- 
class railway, over which heavily laden 
freight trains and fast-scheduled passenger 
service traverses no less than nine States 
of the Union. The passenger service via 
the North-Western and its connections ex- 
tends from Chi- 
cago on the east 
to the Pacific === ) 
Coast on the ‘ 
west, and from | 
Duluth on the 
north to Peoria 
on the south. 
Through trains 
daily are oper- { 
ated between \) 
Chicago and St. 
Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Superior, 
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PIKE’S PEAK AND GARDEN OF THE GODS 


and Duluth, the Iron and Copper Country. 
Other through service penetrates to the 
Black Hills and points in North and South 
Dakota; while the main line to the west- 
ward carries three trains every day in the 
vear from Chicago to San Francisco, two 
trains per day to Denver, and daily Pullman 
service to Portland, Oregon 

That prophetic engineer who “‘ estimated ” 
that the road, when completed to Galena, 

would furnish business sufficient for two 
trains a day each way for two-thirds of the 
vear ’’ would be amazed to wake and find 
that the Company has now thousands of 
miles of road, and every mile busy, serving 
the people of the country tributary to Chicago, 
that was the other end of the Galena line. 
It has outgrown Galena—the tail is wag- 
ving the dog. He would be amazed to look 


t 


upon one of the big racers that fly daily and 
nightly up and down the double track between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. In 1902, four 
trains each way daily are necessary between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs to accommodate 
the travel of the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway. 

The yr wth of the West, the development ol 
our trade beyond the Pacific, and the in- 
creased ease with which we travel has devel 
oped a commerce which has been met and an 
ticipated by the opening of a double-track 
line between Chicago and Council Bluffs 
that marks a new era for the great West, 
quite as much as such an era was marked 
by the first trip of the ‘‘ Pioneer’ in 1848 
Then, as now, the service of the North-West 
ern Line gave to the traveler ‘* the best of 
everything.” 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


taking down Miss Jordan’s new book, 
Tales of Destiny, from the bookshelf 
for review. I found it far out of the common 
and unusually praiseworthy, a fact the 


[O° month I opened these pages by 


as you are pledged to do, do not lose sight 


of the story that you once defended.’’ I did 
not lose sight of it; such work, and that of 
Miss Jordan’s in Tales of Destiny, cannot 
be lost sight of. It persists in holding the 


























LOUISE FORSSLUND 


reviewer is not likely to forget when the 
novel we have challenged her to write gets 
itself written and printed. A _ well-known 
American novelist whose early work I had 
been impelled to commend with much warmth 
wrote this inscription on a copy of the book: 
“When you come to care for my first novel, 


memory, its images set up for themselves a 
lasting niche in the House Beautiful of the 
mind, and one is forever grateful to the author 
of their being. These literary affections are 
independent of and impervious to theopinions 
of a small circle in a parlor or a larger one 
in the press. Yet it is gratifying to note 
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that, since my words of commendation were 
penned a month ago, Miss Jordan’s work 
has been lauded both in personal communica- 
tions and in the public columns, which attests 
the remarkable interest her strong and origi- 
nal stories have created. Of especial interest 
is the fact that a unanimous vote has been 
accorded ‘“‘In the Case of Dora Risser,” a 
story of simple origin and striking power, 
which I singled out (with some expulsive 
show of violence, I fear) as one of the best 
stories ever written. ‘‘ A Collaboration ”’ 
seems to divide the camp of the critics ; some 
there be who chide Miss Jordan for a wilful 
waste of material and psychology which 
would have made the success of a novel, 
while others see in its very prodigality the 
certain sign of a highly productive imagina- 
tion. I overheard one rash critic dare her 
to write a better story. Now I have hopes; 
for Miss Jordan is of the mettle to win 
and prove her right to provoke such a chal- 
lenge. 


In connection with Tales of Destiny I had 
occasion to remark that a goodly proportion 
of the best short stories have been written 
by American women. But it is not only 
in the short story they excel. Curious to 
relate, some of the best fiction of our time 
has been written, and is being written, by 
the women of this land. I listened to a very 
learned disquisition lately by a_ scholarly 
critic which not only demonstrated this fact, 
but proved to my mind that it was the result 
of national conditions in the growth of our 
nation. Already the publishing lists of 
forthcoming books show the dominance of 
women in fiction. For example, within the 
next few weeks novels will be published that 
bear the names of four women writers whose 
themes are as wide in point of place as they 
are in point of time. Babylon in the times 
of Daniel and Belshazzar and the Egyptian 
Aphrodite has attracted the versatile powers 
of Miss Margaret Horton Potter in [star of 
Babylon. The Great South Bay of Long 
Island and the descendants of the original 
settlers furnish scenes and characters for a 
powerful novel of contemporaneous interest in 
The Ship of Dreams by Miss Louise Fors- 
slund. Out of the West is a graphic picture 
of Nebraska life which is sharpened inte 
striking relief by the advent of a New York 
young man who is thrown into its strange 
environment and new conditions ; this is the 


work of a new writer of original talent, Mrs 
Elizabeth Higgins, and is essentially moder) 
in its interpretation of a phase of nationa| 
life, and new in its discovery of fresh territory 
and novel conditions. Miss Onoto Watanna 
who charmed everybody with her dainty 
delineation of the eternal feminine in the 
Orient, in her Fapanese Nightingale, has 
given us in The Wooing of Wistaria her first 
novel—dainty as ever in its feminine charm 
and Japanese naiveté of character, but taking 
a more virile hold, also, of the strenuous 
side of life that finds its conflict in the war 
ring elements of the old order giving place 
to new in the actual history of Japan, early 
in last century. 


We must forego the pleasure of reviewing 
Miss Potter’s book for another month, as its 
publication will be antedated by the three 
others mentioned. For reasons which will 
appeal to every reader, I am inclined to think 
that nothing stronger or better in American 
fiction is likely to be published this year than 
The Ship of Dreams. Some two years ago 
the author’s first novel, also a story’of Long 
Island, was published. For a first book by a 
young writer it was remarkable and had an 
unusual success. Its strength and grasp, 
its knowledge of human nature, its powers of 
pathos and humor were undeniable, but these 
were marred by a crudeness of form, a cir- 
cumlocution, and superabundance of narra 
tive that waterlogged the story and almost 
swamped the excellent merits of the novelist. 
All this crudity has been sloughed off 
in the handling of the second book. The 
Story of Sarah stands for an experiment, 
and marks Miss Forsslund’s apprenticeship 
In The Ship of Dreams she is the master 
In point of construction, the gift of telling 
a story clearly and cogently, developing 
character from its circumambient conditions, 
drawing the interest of the dramatic unfold- 
ing of the tale from inevitable cause and 
consequence, Miss Forsslund leaves little 
to be desired in her second novel. Seldom 
is our American fiction blessed with so strong 
a plot of human nature’s weaving, coincident 
with characters that stand out in action 
and live in the memory as real persons after 
the book is closed. A writer of to-day has 
said that what our fiction needs is to deal with 
big emotions and elementary passions, and 
to give over trifling with the superficial 
aspects that attract a facile talent. The 
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basis ef Miss Forsslund’s art in 
The Ship of Dreams, like the 
basis of life, is fundamental and 
simple. A curse wrought by an 
evil deed done more than half 
a century ago descends to the 
third generation, but the marvel 
of its execution in the lives of 
the present generation lies not 
so much in its physical per- 
sistence as in its moral con- 
sequences. The material world 
is but the index to the spiritual 
world with the author, and it is 
in her quick, sure recognition of 
this truth, ever old, yet forever 
new, that she succeeds in grip- 
ping us with her story, just as 
surely as the majority of most 
novelists nowadays fail to find 
us because they ignore it. Sym- 
pathetic interest is divided be- 
tween Barnabas and Mad Nancy, 
the prime causes of the curse, 
and Imogene, “‘ The Little Red 
Princess,” upon whose innocent 
head the curse is at once visited 
and removed by that stroke of 
Nemesis which ofttimes turns a 
curse into a blessing. None 
but a woman could have di- 
vined the heart of a girl and her 
life of dream as Miss Forsslund 
reveals them in Imogene. Noth- 
ing short of genius could touch 
these dreams into living re- 
sponse and invest their com- 
mon origin and occurrence with 
wonder and freshness of feeling. 
The story of Imogene, her naive 
girlhood and cruel awakening to 
womanhood, strikes a note which 
will vibrate in every breast. No 
more sympathetic and winning 
type of innocent, bewildered, 
suffering, triumphant girlhood 
has been created in the fiction 
of our day—sweet and winsome 
in her childlike passion for the 
King of her dreams, waking 
and sleeping; noble in her 
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gathering 


strength when her ship of dreams seems 
wrecked beyond hope; womanly in her di- 
vine instinct of pure love and self-immolation 
when she rises to the divine need of saving 


her ship of dreams. For these and other 


ONOTO WATANNA 


reasons which every reader will soon dis- 
cover, The Ship of Dreams, it seems to us, 
is likely to become the novel of the year. 


Nebraska is one of the few states in the 
Union of which it can be said that it has no 
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literature. It seemed for a time as if Mrs. 
Elia Peattie would remove the reproach, 
but she has so far failed to redeem the promise 
of her early work. She may yet recover 
the inspiration which was hers in the be- 
ginning, but which in the meantime seems 
likely to move others to follow her impulse. 
In Sons of Strength, Mr. W. R. Lighton struck 
a fresh stake in this territory, and of him, 
we may rest assured, we shall very soon 
hear again. In Out of the West, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Higgins, we have a third attempt 
to exploit Nebraska, and the experiment 
is the most successful in effectually trans- 
ferring conditions peculiar to Nebraska within 
recent years to a work of fiction that we 
have yet had. At least, Nebraska can no 
longer be said to have no literature, for 
literature Out of the West assuredly is, as 
much in its fidelity to the truth as one who 
is a Westerner alone could perceive it, as 
in its virile. directness of speech and 
native simplicity and ironic humor. We 
know Columbia Junction, ‘the deadest 
town between Omaha and Ogden,” as if we 
had actually been there. We recognize the 
touch of nature, whether in caricature or 
sympathetic portraiture, in Mrs. Millet and 
Colonel Thompson, in the ‘ Colorado Joan 
of Arc”’ and Frank Field, in Chloe Thomp- 
son and Clara Fleming, as keenly as if we 
had passed out and in among them as the 
reader does in these wonderfully alive pages. 
Mrs. Higgins has a gift of vivid characteriza- 
tion that is startling in its creativeness. 
Her characters take you by surprise with 
their familiar air ; almost you can hear them 
at your ear. Her most pronounced gift, 
however, as it is her most native and original 
quality, is her humor. The story has to do 
with the development of a situation and the 
depiction of conditions and circumstances 
that are grim and terrible in their elemental 
forces, and a writer without the gift of humor 
would have failed to make it stand out with 
the astonishing attractiveness Mrs. Higgins 
has given it. But it is so permeated with 
humor that we read on for the pleasure of 
reading as much as for the pleasure of the 
story told in this vein. It is a humor that 
tends to irony, and no better weapon could 
be placed in the hands of a novelist who elects, 
as Mrs. Higgins does, to deal with the rise 
of the Populist movement, its strength and 
weakness, which serves to give emotive 
power to the active agency of her hero and 


heroine in promoting and being promoted 
by this great upheaval in the West. Only 
the human side of politics, however, comes 
into the story ; a story of one man’s struggle 
to rise above his sordid surroundings; his 
success through love and its concomitant 
forces ; the straining of the warped strand in 
his nature; the temporary cloud; then, through 
the saving grace of a tragic sorrow, not un- 
common in life’s dispensations, his moral 
victory and political triumph. Out of the 
West is one of the very few novels that 
have dealt faithfully with Western con- 
ditions without travesty; not fanciful, not 
frittering away ihe solid, stern realities 
into fairy tales that please but do not 
convince or convey the truth of things. 
The best test that can be applied to Out 
of the West is that, while it entertains us 
and moves us by its story, it convinces us 
of its reality. 


To The Wooing of Wistaria one may with- 
out qualification apply the word unique. 
Miss Onoto Watanna’s first novel marks a 
new departure in fiction. Her book is, so 
far as we know, the first novel of Japan 
to be written by a native of Japan in 
English. We have had experiments in 
Japanese fiction, mostly hybrid, fanciful 
productions, evolved by the imaginative 
consciousness of Western writers who may 
or may not have drawn their material 
at first hand. In the conception of Jap- 
anese character, its emotions and modes 
of thought and action, and the translation 
of these into terms of Western perception, 
Miss Watanna has a superior and insuperable 
advantage over previous dabblers in her 
province by right of inheritance. Born of a 
Japanese mother and an English father, 
transmigrated to an Anglo-Saxon environ- 
ment when yet a girl, she is able to enhance 
her artistic gifts with inherited Oriental 
instincts and an acquired Occidental civiliza- 
tion. In other words, she was graduated 
in Japan and finished in America. Her 
charming little comedy, A Fapanese Nightin- 
gale, is the finest and most exquisite flower, 
bar none, that has lent its grace and fragrance 
to our literature. Praise of it has been as 
unanimous as pleasure in it has been uni- 
versal. If any of my readers have not yet 
made acquaintance with this delightful bit 
of genre literature, I can earn their grateful 
regard by exhorting them with all the fervor 
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of the pulpit to read it without 





fail and without delay. 


When we pass from the del- 
icate pages of A Fapanese 
Nightingale to the opening chap- 
ters of The Wooing of Wistaria, 
we breathe the same fragrant 
atmosphere of beauty, the same 
dainty air of naive comedy. 
Wistaria is complete in her 
powers of conquest. One won- 
ders if these charming, dainty 
creatures, palpitating with tender 
passion and playful with the 
graces of a kitten, really have 
their existence outside the imag- 
ination. I remember Mr. Barrie’s 
retort to some Creole detractors of 
Mr. Cable’s Creole women; if 
more beautiful and fascinating 
Creoles lived, he had not met 
them, and he had been in New 
Orleans before he said it. We 
are content to revel in Miss 
Watanna’s dainty pages with 
their marvellous creations of 
feminine daintiness and exqui- 
site beauty without going further 
to prove their reality. But The 
Wooing of Wistaria is more than 
a pink-and-white incarnation of 
cherry-blossom loveliness. It is 
as much a novel ‘ndigenous to 


























Japan as Waverley is to Scot- 

land. Only a Japanese novelist 

could have aspired to its con- 

ception and achieved its artistic reality. 
It has its roots in the Old and New Japan, and 
the story of Wistaria’s wooing by her lord and 
lover, Prince Keiki—the Shining Prince—is 
interwoven with the decline and fall of the 
Shogun and the restoration of the Mikado to 
his primal power and place. After the 
opening chapters, in which Wistaria is strange- 
ly wooed and as strangely won and lost to 
be wooed again by her princely knight and 
lover, the narrative moves with a range and 
accelerated force that sweep incident after 
incident in their train, from the epoch-making 
arrival of Commodore Perry to open the 
ports of Japan to the world, to the crowning 
events which shattered the Shogunate and 
established the New Japan. Miss Watanna 
shows an amazing skill in keeping her 
material well in hand, and never allowing 
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it to obscure the romantic interest of her 
hero and heroine. It is, after all, a romance 
pure and simple, but with a background of 
history which lends it actuality and verisimil- 
itude. Miss Watanna’s dramatic sense of 
things is palpably evident in the thrill of 
suspense which, by one device after another, 
she contributes to the exciting elements of 
the story. With her dramatic sense of fit- 
ness, and her delightful comic muse, she 
combines a simplicity of feeling which has 
heart in it, and this quality it is which 
imparts a degree of permanence to the im- 
pression her work leaves, besides the more 
evanescent means of an original mode of 
entertainment which is none the Jess legiti- 
mate and genuine in its instinctive play- 
fulness. 
ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


YEAR ago, in these columns, | had the 
pleasure of welcoming Mr. Chambers’s 
Cardigan, the first of a series of novels 

dealing with the birth-throes of the American 
nation, and concluded my remarks by stating 
that Cardigan would bring the author a great- 
er measure of popularity and a wider recogni- 
tion than had any of his previous books. 
Events have jus- 
tified my opinion, 


Ormond,comes from the South to greet his 
kinsmen, the Varicks and Butlers, and is 
over ears in love and in war almost before he 
knows it. He stirs up an enemy in Walter 
Butler, a traitor and trafficker with the 
Indians, whose perfidy nearly costs Ormond 
his life. That stage of our history which 
halted at the battle of Oriskany and the 

splitting-up of the 

Indian confedera- 





and the estimable 
success of Car- 
digan has been 
gratifying to 
those who have 
watched Mr. | 
Chambers surely 
and faithfully 
working towards | 
its achievement. 

Upon the heels 
of this success 
comes his new 
book, The Maid- | 
at-Arms, the sec- 
ond of the series, 
and I can imag- 
ine Mr. Cham- 
bers’s_ well-wish- 
ers pauSing, 
tremblingly, lest 
the new work 
fail to reach the 
high level of the 
previous novel. 
But there is no 
need for hesita- 
tion or fear; Mr. | 


Chambers has Rass Rtdencscl 





written a_ story 
in The Maid-at- 
Arms which sur- 
passes Cardigan as far as that surpassed 
his other books. We are still on the 
trail of the Revolution as it crossed the 
pathways of the forest around Broadalbin 
just north of the Mohawk Valley. Sir 
William Johnson and Thayandanegea are 
no more, but Sir Lupus Varick and Catrine 
Montour take their places, and “ Silver 
Heels” is eclipsed by the warmer-blooded, 
more passionate, untamed Dorothy Varick. 
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tion is the climax 
of the book. As 
in Cardigan, the 
atmosphere is fill- 
ed with advent- 
ure and skirmish- 
ing, and is redo- 
lent of the woods 
and the winds, the 
very silence and 
peace and beauty 
of Nature being 
the more inten- 
sified by the hu- 
man passions 
which enter and 
disrupt the great 

calm of the an- 
cient forest, for 
so long the home 

and haunt of the 
Indian. But even 
more than in 
Cardigan is all 
this made  sub- 
servient to the 
romance of these 
pages. History 
and legend have 

their share in cre- 

ating Mr. Cham- 

bers’s milteu; 
but, as he has said himself, ‘‘ Romance alone 
can justify a theme inspired by truth; for 
Romance is more vital than history, which, 
after all, is but the fleshless skeleton of Ro- 
mance.” The Mazd-at-Arms is a_ vital 
book; a romance, pure and simple, despite 
its historical trappings ; a tale of love laid in 
a greenwoods setting, though Dorothy is 
more kin to Juliet than Rosalind. It is un- 
questionably the strongest love story that 
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Mr. Chambers has written ; it is also the most 
artistic piece of fiction he has yet conceived. 


It has been remarked more than once in 
speaking of the work of Henry Setgn Merri- 
man that no living novelist has a more per- 
fect mastery of the technique of his art. 
Few novelists know so well how to enlist 
interest in a tale and sympathy with the 
actors in it at the very outset, holding the 
reader in a grip until the end is reached. 
No better example of this art could be cited 
than The Vultures, the new novel that has 
just come from his pen. Before you have 
read two pages you feel yourself already 
entering upon a network of thrilling ad- 
ventures. Midway on the Atlantic the 
story opens quietly on the deck of an ocean 
steamer, and a little later the hum of intrigue 
grows more audible in Lady Orlay’s salon: 


“You have seen the Bukatys?’’ inquired 
Lady Orlay. ‘I called on them the moment 
I received your note from Paris. They are 
here to-night. I have never seen such a com- 
plexion. Is it characteristic of Poland?’ 

“I think so,”’ replied Deulin. 

**T like the old man,”’ she said, with a change 
of tone. ‘‘ What is he?’ 

“He is a rebel.” 

** Proscribed ?” 

** No—thevy dare not do that. He wasa great 
man in the sixties. You remember how in the 
great insurrection an unfailing supply of arms 
and ammunition came pouring into Poland over 
the Austrian frontier — more arms than the 
national government could find men for.’’ 

** Yes, I remember that.”’ 

“ That is the man,” said Deulin, with a nod of 
his head in the direction of the Prince Bukaty. 


“And the girl—it is very sad—lI like her 
very much. She is gay and brave.” 
* Ah!” said Deulin, ‘“‘ when a woman is gay 


and brave—and young—Heaven help us.” 


“Reginald Cartoner hag 
suddenly,” said Lady Orlay. 
has arrived from Washington. You are here 
from Paris. A few minutes ago old Karl Stein- 
metz, who still watches the nations en amateur, 
shook hands with me. This Prince Bukaty 
is not a nonentity. All the Vultures are as- 
sembling, Paul. I can see that. It means 
war, or something very like it—the Vultures.”’ 

** Good-bye,’’” said Deulin. ‘ You are too 
discerning. Good-bye.”’ 

“You are going away again?” 
ce tr 


turned up quite 


“Mr. Mangles 


“ And you will not tell me where you are 
going?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Then I will tell you,” said Lady Orlay, 
who, as Paul Deulin had said, was very ex- 
perienced and very discerning. 

“ You are going to Russia, all of you.” 
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In this brief prelude rumbles the threaten- 
ing storm—the storm that was provoked in 
Poland by a second futile attempt of the 
Bukatys in the early eighties to unite their 
unhappy country and to wrest it from the 
power of their tyrant masters. The 
sassination of Alexander II. of Russia, in 
1881, comes into the movement of the re- 
bellion which ended in catastrophe. The 
“ Vultures,” it may be said, are the diplomats 
of the governments, whose mission it is to 
be gathered where things are stirring—an 
unnecessarily lugubrious title, and scarcely 
called for. The Princess Wanda, daughter 
of the Prince Bukaty, is the heroine of the 
love story, and by her strong, magnetic 
personality involves the Vultures in the 
Polish intrigue of which she is a vital part. 
Russia seems to be Mr. Merriman’s happiest 
hunting - ground in fiction, for it was there 
he laid the scenes of The Sowers, his most 
successful novel hitherto, and, of all his 
many intensely interesting tales, The Vult- 
ures appeals to us as the most thrilling 
and exciting. But Mr. Merriman is a novel- 
ist of such established reputation that in- 
dulgence in superlatives to describe his work 
is altogether unnecessary. 


as- 


I remember a well-known theatrical man- 
ager of exceptionally sound judgment telling 
me once that he believed the best New 
England play ever written lay between the 
covers of Miss Wilkins’s novel, Ferome: 
a Poor Man. That was three or four 
years ago. The dramatic rights were al- 
ready at that time in the hands of Mr. 
Walter FE. Perkins, an actor who long 
ago won recognition as a legitimate conx 
dian, and who for some years past has been 
playing leading réles in popular plays 
throughout ‘the country. The faith of the 
theatrical manager aforementioned has been 
stoutly shared by Mr. Perkins, so much 
so that he has waited all this time until the 
dramatic version should be perfected in the 
hands of its makers before venturing on a 
production. The dramatization has _ been 
prepared by Mr. Carroll Fleming, and has 
received Miss Wilkins’s hearty endorse- 
ment. Some time early in the present month 
it will be presented in New England, and 
will probably remain in that territory until 
the middle of the season. I understand that 


the wrecking of the mill, as described in the 
story, will be featured as one of the spectacular 
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effects. Mr. Perkins has that quaintness of 
personality which fits him ideally for the 
part of Jerome, and Miss Wilkins herself 
regards the actor as pre-eminently gifted to 
impersonate her favorite character. Miss 
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Besides Ferome, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
are the publishers of several other important 
novels which are to be produced on the stage 
this season. Sir Gilbert Parker’s The Right 
of Way has been promised stage presentation 
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Wilkins has taken a great interest in the 
forthcoming production of her dramatized 
novel, and the management is endeavoring 
to give her interest a thoroughly adequate 
support. 

6 


before Christmas, as has also Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn. These will be followed 
shortly by an elaborate production of Onoto 
Watanna’s A Fapanese Nightingale, both in 
New York and London. Other plays found- 
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ed on novels published by the Harpers which 
have already been prepared for the stage or 
are in process of preparation for immediate 
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production are Mr. Zangwill’s The Mantle 
of Elijah, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor, 
Lew. Wallace’s The Prince of India, and 
Hamlin Garland’s The Captain of the Gray- 
Horse Troop. This firm, indeed, holds a 
unique claim in being able to show the great- 
est number of dramatizations of popular 
novels. Not only so, but in every instance 
the plays produced so far from their publica- 
tions have been attended with phenomenal 
success. One has only to recall Trilby and 
Tess, Becky Sharp and Ben-Hur to attest 
this fact. 


We have become so accustomed to the 
materializing of fiction on the stage that 
the reader can scarce take up a new novel 
without having one eye on its dramatic 
possibilities. I confess that as I read IJstar 
of Babylon I grew excited as its magnif- 
icence of spectacle, its unfathomable passion, 
and its conflict and clash of splendid powers 
unrolled in a panorama of startling and 
singular picturesqueness before my eyes. 





Miss Margaret Horton Potter has already 
given us proof of her original power and 
versatile genius in several works of fiction. 
but we were not prepared for the golden 
glory in which she has clothed her latest 
novel. It is one of those splendid achieve 
ments of the imagination which silences 
criticism, and leaves one rapt with admira- 
tion and wonder. Like Quo Vadis and 
Ben-Hur the scheme is colossal, and _pre- 
sents a world-drama of engrossing and 
universal interest. The conception is in- 
herent in the religious consciousness of the 
race. The heaven-born Istar, daring the 
Almighty ire, doubting the mercy and justice 
of God, is condemned to go to the earth-world 
aS one among men, knowing life and death 
sorrow and sin, disease and disaster, until 
in the end she learns the truth of man’s 
relation to God. Miss Potter might have 
chosen for a motto on her title-page the lines 
of Browning: 


For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner far than a loveless god,’ 


for it is the persistence of this great central 
spiritual factor in the evolution of mankind 
which she has sought to demonstrate in her 
book. Istar becomes incarnate, surpassingly 
beautiful, in Babylon, and is worshipped 
as a goddess. The charming naiveté and 
innocence of Istar when first brought into 
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contact with the life of men on earth is as 
delightful as in the old tale of Pygmalion 
and Galatea. But innocence is not for long 
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the possession of any denizen of earth, and 
as her love for Belshazzar grows to its pas- 
sionate fulness and rises to the flood of his 
strong love for her, she begins to learn life 
as it is lived by mortals. The strong, pure, 
noble love of Istar and Belshazzar is the 
current upon which the mighty tide of the 
story is carried, and, undivided in life, we 
find them, when Istar, purified and enlight- 
ened, is translated in ultimate triumph 
through the silvery sky, undivided in death. 
Miss Potter has caught the glamour of the 
barbaric splendor and lust of conquest which 
characterized the times, and has given us a 
vivid picture of Babylon as it was in the 
days of Belshazzar and Daniel the prophet, 
when the city fell to Cyrus the Great, through 
treachery. Never before has that period in 
history been so realized and made to live in 
the imagination as in Miss Potter’s novel. 
A chapter in the Old Testament, a leaf or two 
of chronicle in Herodotus and Josephus, 
some archzological inscriptions, amplified 
by later writers—from this raw and scant 
material Miss Potter has resurrected a 
great love tragedy in the world’s history 
and made it a creation which must take 
rank with Quo Vadis and Ben-Hur and 
other monumental works of fiction which 
have peopled the dim places in history 
and given them forever a lasting real- 
ity in our consciousness of the past. 
It does not seem possible that Jstar of 
Babylon can fall short of an_ enviable 
popularity. 


Readers who have followed Mr. Edward 
S. Martin’s stories and sketches and verses 
in this magazine and in Harper’s Weekly 
for some years past will be glad to have a 
collection of his Poems and Verses, which 
has just been issued. Always optimistic, 
genial, good-natured, he has endeared him- 
self to a large number of persons who have 
been cheered and inspired by his writings. 
There are some thirty poems in the collec- 
tion, grave and gay, in humorous vein and 
in the lighter tone of vers de société. “To 
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Celestine in Brave Array ’’ is a fair example 
of the latter: 


Shielded and hid by such a panoply ; 
Garbed for defence ; feathered to fortify 
And add to stature ; 
Oh, but it seems a far, far cry 
From thee to nature! 


Bless they capitulating eyes, whose ray 

Out of this fort of raiment finds a way 
To prove thee human, 

By signals sure, that to my signal say, 
This is a woman! 


The volume is very attractively printed 
and bound, and is worthy in every respect 
of its genial author. 

ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 
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TO MAKE GOOD SOUPS.—In the making of soups success 
or failure lies in the stock and seasoning; it requires experience and great 
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The above will serve as suggestions; your own ingenuity will devise many others, as Armour’s 
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A Machine That Not Only Develops and Fixes Film Without a Dark-Room, 
But Does it Better Than it is Done in the Dark-Room. 


THE GREATEST STRIDE IN 


OF THE 


HE final has come. The 


photographic dark-room is abolished. 
Cameras will 


triumph 


be improved from 

year to year; photographic processes will 

be still further simplified. and the lens manu- 
8 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PROGRESS SINCE 
KODAK. 


THE INVENTION 


make marvelous 
but nothing 


which remains to be accomplished in the 


facturers will, no doubt, 


strides towards perfection; 
simplifying of picture-making can equal 
in importance or interest the simple device 














a fee 
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by means olf which the gloom of the dark- 
room has been dispelled. To the professional 
the dark-room has always been as a neces- 
sary evil; to the majority of amateurs 1t 
has been an evil to be avoided, and hundreds 
of thousands of them have therefore ‘‘ pressed 
the button and allowed some one else to 
‘do the rest. Now, these amateurs may 


themselves accomplish every step of picture- 
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making, from pressing the button to mount- 
ing the finished print, without once straining 
their eyes beneath the feeble rays of a ruby 
lamp. 

This stage in the development of photog- 
raphy has been reached by a natural evolu- 
tion. An evolution culminating, it is true, 
with a stroke of genius which adds the final 
triumph to the growth of the Kodak idea 
—Simplicity. 


Since improvements in the methods of 
camera manufacture had so far redu 
the cost of production as to allow rea 
fine instruments to be sold for a few d 
lars, there was but one thing that prev 
ed the use of the Kodak from becoming 
universal as the reading of books—the dar 
room. Step by step the necessity for it | 
been abolished until it was no longer 
the slightest degree essential except 
the purposes of development. The Kod: 
Cartridge system and the simpler printing 
processes had driven it to the last ditch 
to that, for some years, it held tenacioush 
To-day the forces ol Necessity allied with 
those of Science have driven it out. Th 
triumph of Kodakery is complete. 

The Kodak Developing Machine not only 
develops film without a dark-room, but does 
it better than it is done in the dark-room. 
It widens the photographic field and gives 
the amateur better results than he obtained 
before. There are many things which may 
be done more perfectly by machine than 
by hand—developing negatives is one ol 
them. 

From a physical standpoint the machin 
gives better results than can be obtained 
by hand because it does away with the pos 
sibility of foreign substances in the developer 
settling on the negative and making spots; 
it does away with the possibility of defacing 
the negative with finger-marks, and it pr 
vents the corners of one negative from scratch 
ing the face of another. Chemically th 
advantages are boundless. In abolishing 
the dark-room it also abolishes the dark- 
room lamp. Every experienced photographer 
knows that in cases of prolonged develop- 
ment the fog from this lamp often becomes 
serious. The beginner is especially prone to 
fogging his negatives by examining them too 
close to the ruby light. He is unable, per 
haps, to judge just how far development hi 
proceeded, and, in his anxiety to stop at pri 
cisely the right point, he holds them too fr 
quently in front of the lamp and too clos 
it. He not only strains his eyes and |! 
nerves, but, alas, he often spoils what woul 
but for his anxiety, have proven a most e? 
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cellent negative. In the Developing Ma- 
chine, the negative being in absolute dark- 
ness, there is nothing to fog it. 

In the Kodak Developing Machine both 
the film and the developer are in constant 
motion—the result is quick action on the 
part of the developer and a brilliant snap- 
piness in the 
negative that 
annot be equal- 
ed under the old 
onditions. 

The Kodak 
Developer Pow- 
ders contribute 
their part in 
making the De- 
veloping Ma 
chine a success. 
They are espe 
cially prepared 
for use with the 
machine, and 
have as a base 
pyrogallic acid, 
a developer that 
is unequaled for 
the latitude 
which it allows 
in development 
or for the brill 
iancy of the 
negatives which 
it produces, but 
which has hith- 
erto proven un- 
popular for am- 
ateur use be- 
cause of the fact 
that it stains the 
fingers a_ dis- THE DEVELOPER 
agreeable yel- 
low. Used in the Developing Machine, 
it, of course, does not come in contact with 
the fingers, and all objection to it is over- 
come, 

The first question regarding machine 
development which will come to the mind 
of the skeptical photographer will assuredly 
be, ‘“ When there are both snap-shots and 
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time exposures on the same strip of film, 
or when there are several unequal expos- 
ures, how are all to be correctly developed, 
there being no opportunity for individual 
treatment?” 
We, ourselves, before experimenting, felt 
that the machine might fail under these 
conditions, but 
the practical re- 
sults show that 
within any rea 
sonable limits it 
does not. The 
remarkable 
‘latitud« 
which Kodak 
film allows in 
exposure, Ccom- 
bined with the 
constant agita- 
tion of the neg- 
ative during de- 
velopment, with 
the peculiarly 
active properties 
of the Kodak 
developer pow- 
ders and the 
entire absence 
of fog (ordina- 
rily caused by 
the dark - room 
lamp), upset all 
theories. The 
pictures here- 
with give a 
practical demon- 
stration on this 
point. All were 
made on one 
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strip of film; 
all were devel- 
oped in the machine at one time, and none 
of them was “‘ doctored.”” They are simply 
the result of straight development without 
after-treatment of the negative, the prints 
being made by contact on Velox paper, 
with no “ masking ’”’ or “ dodging.’”’ Nos. 1 
and 2 are timed exposures. No. I was given 
a sixtv-second exposure ; No. 2, with the 
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same light and with the same opening in 
lens, WaS given Six minutes’ exposure, 01 
six times as much. In actual practice any 
one with a week experience in picture 
taking could judge much more closely 
than this as to the correct exposure to 
give. A correct exposure in this instance 
would have been two to three minutes. 
The operator purposely made the over and 
under exposures in order to test the latitude 
of the film when developed in the machine. 
No. 3 is from a snap-shot made out of 
doors in a rather hazy light. No hand 
development, no matter how expert the 
operator, could have secured better nega- 
tives from these exposures. Theory 1S 
good, but facts are better; the results which 
the Kodak Developing Machine accom- 








NO. 1 ONE MINUTE EXPOSURE 


plishes demonstrate that it stands the test 
of use—it works. 

The appearance of an “ unfixed” nega- 
tive held beneath the faint light of a dark- 
room lamp is deceitful. Leaving out, then, 
every other consideration, any amateur 
except one of the widest experience can 
obtain better results by developing his nega- 
tives for a certain number of minutes in the 
Kodak Developing Machine than he can by 
developing them by hand in the dark-room 
and trying to judge their density by what 
he can see under a dark-room lamp. 

Indeed, the method of “ timing ”’ instead 
of watching development is one that is al- 
ready receiving attention among thinking 
photographers. A correspondent of the 
British Journal of Photography, in discuss- 
ing this subject in the issue of March 7th, 











NO. 2. SIX MINUTES’ EXPOSURE. 


says: “If the timing method (of develop 
ment) is adopted, one of its great advantages 
is that the photographer will be more careful 
to make his exposure correct and will abandon 
the mistaken idea that ‘I can put it right in 
development.’ Unless each set of ex 
posures is developed at once, it is almost 
impossible to use much discrimination in 
development, and it is much better to expose 
correctly and time development.’ 

If timing development is gaining ground 
among those who use glass plates and a 
dark-room, it certainly cannot fail to find 
favor with those who ean realize the advan- 
tages of machine development. At first 
the Kodak Developing Machine may appeal 
to the amateur simply because of its con 
venience. Eventually he will cling to its 
use because it will give him better results than 
he can obtain by the older methods. 

Any one who can operate a Kodak (and 
who cannot?) can grasp the working of 
the Kodak Developing Machine in ten min- 
utes. The operation is simplicity itself. The 














NO. 3.5 SNAP-SHOT IN HAZY LIGHT. 
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mechanism is in no wise complicated. It 


has no trappy features. Everything is in 
plain sight. Carefully written, illustrated 


directions, explaining the whole process in 
terms that a school child can understand, 
accompany each machine. Every step has 
the “ Kodak Simplicity.”’ Briefly outlined, 
the process is this: 

After removal from the Kodak the car- 
tridge of exposed film is inserted in the machine 
so that the black paper will lead from the top 
as shown in cut, the celluloid apron (F-F) 
having first been wound on to Arbor “ A.” 
The gummed sticker which holds down the 
end of black paper is then broken, the paper 
pulled out and the end attached to Arbor 

B”’ by slip- 
ping under 
the wire oe 


guard. Arbor 
“B” is now 
turned to the 
right until 
the word 
“Stop” ap- 
pears on top 
of cartridge. 
Then the end 
of A pron 
(F-F) is hook- 
ed onto Arbor 
B, after which 
the developer 
is poured into compartment “E”’ and 
the top put on machine. The operator 
now turns handle to the right slowly and 
evenly until the time of development, 
about four minutes, has expired. The 
film (G) winds up inside of apron, but with 
the face not touching it, thus allowing free 
action of the developer. As the handle 
turns freely and easily, this operation is not 
at all wearisome. 

The cover is then removed from the 
machine, the developer poured off, the 
fixing solution poured in, the cover re- 
placed, and the handle again turned for 
about four minutes, when the fixing will be 
complete. After fixing, the cover is again 
removed, the fixing solution poured off, and, 


rHE MACHINE 


alter rinsing in two waters, the film is 
removed from machine by taking hold of 
either the apron or the end of black paper 
and pulling out of machine, the film being 
taken hold of when it appears and pulled 
free from the black paper. 

Nothing now remains to be done except 
to wash the film, to free it from Hypo (fixing 
solution); wipe it with a soft cloth and pin 
it up to dry. As soon as dry the negatives 
are cut apart and are ready for the print- 
making to begin. 

The machine may be used again imme- 
diately. Simply rinse well and wind the 
apron back on to Arbor “ A.” All is now 
eady for the next roll of exposures. 

Without 

the Kodak 

Developing 

Machine the 

amateur 

must go 

either to the 

expense of 

sending 

away his 

negatives for 

development, 

to the ex- 

pense of fit- 

ting up a 

7 dark-room in 

his home, or 

must accept the only other alternative— 

that of improvising a dark-room from 

bath-room or kitchen. This, as a rule, is 

not only a nuisance to the amateur, but, 

alas, he frequently makes a_ nuisance 

of himself by plunging these rooms into 

Stygian darkness, when, more than likely, 

some other member of the family would like 
to use them for their legitimate purposes. 

The Kodak Developing Machine saves 
all these inconveniences and cuts off ex- 
pense. The cost of operating the Machine, 
as compared with sending out one’s neg- 
atives for development, is a mere trifle. 
Five cents for a Kodak Developer Powder, 
and five cents for a Kodak Fixing Powder, 
covers it all. 
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Iv GIVES BETTER RESULTS 


Having developed the negatives by means 


of the machine, one finds delight in the 


various printing processes, now greatly 
simplified as compared with those of a few 
Solio Paper, printing by sun- 


Velox 


or Dekko, printing by gas or by lamp light 


vears ago. 


light, giving brilliant, glossy prints; 
and yielding rich black and white effects on 
Eastman’s W. D. Plati 


Paper, requiring only hot water for 


a soft matte surface ; 
num 
development and producing prints of delight- 
ful depth and richness; Eastman’s Sepia 
Paper, giving exquisitely soft Sepia tones 
and broad, sketchy effects that remind one 
of an old etching—all of these papers are 
simple to use and not one of them requires a 
dark-room at any stage of the manipulation. 

When one has selected his own point of view 
for the exposure, has dey eloped the negative 
und has finished the print—has produced by 


fHAN THE OLD METHOD 
his own handiwork, through every stage of its 
growth, the perfect and satisfying picture 
then, and not until then, will he appreciate to 
its full extent the witchery of Kodakery. 

Not only does the Developing Machine 


throw lhght into the dark-room at home, 
but it enables one to develop his negatives 
when away from home. In his room at 
the hotel, in the hunter’s or fisherman’s 


camp, in the cabin of his yacht, in the dress 
ing room of a sleeping car—in fact, anywhere 
that one can obtain cold water and a place to 
amateur can operate — th 
Kodak Machine. 
the Kodak he uses Film Cartridges for two, 


throw waste, the 


Developing ‘In loading 
four, six or twelve exposures, as he desires, 
and when the exposures are made he neither 
waits in impatience for the return from his 
vacation trip nor makes a long and aggravat- 
ing search for a photographic dark-room, but 
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DELIGHT IN THE SIMPLE PRINTING PRO 
in broad daylight and in perfect comfort he 
operates his machine. Even if his judgment 
be somewhat at fault, the wide latitude 
which films allow in exposure will help him 
out within any reasonable limits. Skill is 
not an essential—just an implicit following 
of the very plain directions will make nega 
tives of technical excellence. 

The art in photography lies in choosing 
and arranging the subject, in posing the 
model, in securing a harmonious lighting 
and pleasing proportions. Development is 
mechanical, and being mechanical is_ best 
accomplished by a machine. If among 
artistic workers there be those who still 
wish to manipulate not only the light and 
shade and subject, but the negative as well, 
there remain the simple methods of reduction, 
local reduction if you like, and of intensifica- 
tion, which may be more readily used with a 
machine-developed than with a dark-room- 
developed negative, because the former, not 
having been affected in the slightest degree 
by fog from the dark-room lamp, gives a 
better foundation upon which to work. 

The Kodak Developing Machine removes 
technical difficulties without imposing artistic 
limitations. Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred amateurs can do better average work 
with the machine than without it. The 
hundredth man can, at least, accomplish as 
good work with the machine as by hand, and 
is not in the slightest degree deterred from the 
after-manipulation by the fact that his nega- 
tives are machine-developed. 

By means of the Kodak Developing Ma- 
chine photography becomes as an open book. 


The Kodak Developing Ma- 
chines are thus far made in two 
sizes. The Style A Machine, for 
I12-exposure (or shorter) cartridge 
up to two and one-half inches in 
length, is for use with No. 0, No 
tr, and No. IA Folding Pocket 
Kodaks, No. I Panoram- Kodaks, 
and the Brownie Cameras of either 
size. The retail price of the Style 
A Machine is six dollars. 

The Style E Machine, for 12 
exposure (or shorter) cartridges 
from three and a quarter to five 
inches, both inclusive, is for use with the 
No. 2 and No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodaks 
the No. 3 and No. 4 Cartridge Kodaks, No. 2 
Flexo Kodaks, the Bullet and Bull’s-Eye Ko 
daks of all sizes, the No. 4 Panoram, and the 
No. 2 Stereo Kodaks. The retail price of the 
Style EX machine is seven dollars and a half. 
In each case the price of machine includes a 
handsome natural finish wooden box with 
leather handle. 

The Kodak Developing Machines may 
now be purchased of Kodak dealers any 
where in the United States. Further in- 
formation regarding them will be given 
upon application to the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








ONE APPRECIATES THE WITCHERY OF KODAKERY. 
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{ A Famous Photographer's 
View. 
I? 

lucec 

t 

or t 

har ¥ a 

| teria 
It d 

develope ri g 

fixed ama 

v p mer 

bring ut a 

that the expe 

ure 1 ipabie of 
lei aing 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 
An 
Epigram- 
matic 
Approval, 
You go out 
i } t rT 
| 
ha K ik 
l g Ma 
Frederic 
Remington. 
Copyrig 
rN X r 
From the Editor of the Cen- 
tury Magazine. 

Please send me, with bill, one of your 
K ak | " Jey ng Machines for 
ise witl No. 2 Pocket Kodal th 
machine shown me to-day by y 
lemonstrator 

R. W. Gilder. 
More Than Human. 

I was about to 
exclaim, This is 
almost human, 
when I saw the 
exquisite qual- 
ity of the ma- 
chine-made 
negatives and 
the certainty of 
the results. But, 

t after all, Mm 1S 
more than hu- 
4 


man, tor tew if 
any experi 
enced photog- 
raphers would 





be able to uni- 
rmfy produce the results I saw and 
arvelled a 


Edward W. Newcomb. 
A Regret. 


If I had had a Kodak Developing 
Mact with me in Cuba | should 


| - 








George Kennan. 


From a Practical Standpoint. 


[The Kodak 
Developing 
Machine will 
doubtless prove 
to € a most 
valuable acqui- 


greatly reduced 
What matters it 
if one negative 





be carried a little 
further than an- 
other? This can readily be taken care of 
in the printing 

Charles |. Berg. 


The Professional View. 





I have carefu examined and manip- 
uted the K ak Developing Machine, 
and I have found that the latitude which 
t g exposur t time and 
na shot, con dw the rapidit 
with v h films can be developed 
It, certainly recommend it As a pr 
fe al pl grapher, | cannot too 





recommer t, and I prophesy for it a very 


Theo. C. Marceau. 


Negatives are Better. 


The Kodak 
Developing 
Machine will 
| rove Invalu- 

o the out 
door photog 
and the 
sportsman, as 
it will enable 
them to see the 
results before 
leaving camp 
and find their 
mistakes before 
it is too late to 
make the pict- 


Photo by Hollinger ures over 
again As a 

consequence of the prompt development 
that it makes possible, the negatives 


are cleaner and better than those that 
any but the most expert can get by the 
old method. and all this without the bother 
of dark room and ruby lamp. I am sur- 
prised at the latitude in exposure that the 
machine allows 

Ernest Thompson-Seton. 





An Authority. 








beginner and advanced ilike. I 
mechanism is so simple that a 
lt its ow! eve 





St, Is the ¢ pinion of 





Alfred Stieglitz. 


From an Eminent Scientist. 





Will Solve the Amateur’s 
Difficulties. 


More trad 
tions shattered! 
The machine is 
really wonder 
ful I could not 
believe that 
such uniform 
results could be 
obtained after 
such a wide dif- 
ference in tim- 
ing exposures 
on one strip of 
film until I saw 
it demonstrat- 


ed. Zaida Ben Yusuf. 





! IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 
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TTENTION HAS been directed 
expert endorse- 

of a number 
testimonials that 


to the subject ot e 
ments by the study 
of remarkable 

that wonderful in- 
known as the 


PIANOLA, an 
that bl 


enables any one of ordi- 
intelligence 


have been given to 
strument 

instrument 
nary to perform on the piano 


in an artistic manner musical compositions 
of all kinds, from the simplest to the most 
complicated and involved. 


Any 


from 


expression of opinion emanating 
has 


ing the general opinion that may be given 


specialists a value far surpass- 
on any particular invention or 
art, The 
its scope and in its character all 


expert opinion exceeds in 
other 
opinions on any given subject or art-prod- 
uct, hence the testimonial of the expert 
has become the guiding influence in ap- 
praising the value of the special object to 


which it is applied. 


The testimonials to which we shall 
refer are not mere expressions of opinion 
limited in their statements to the aver- 


age generalities, but they comprise the 
superlative and particularized endorsement, 
beyond which it is impossible for a spe- 


cialist to express himself. Let us 


take, 






rewski 





work of 


CLS 
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for example, a pianist and artist like 


Paderew ski. 
Paderewski, in a testimonial dated the 


24th of March, 1goo, in reference to 
t 


the Pianola, makes this statement: ‘It 
age ' 

is perfection.’” He means thereby that 
nothing can excel . nothing can exceed 


it in its scope as an artistic expoundér ot 


» 1900, 
He states partic- 


piano music; and on November 
he orders a second one. 
ularly that he wishes it for his own use. 

like P ade Trew ski 


instrument is perfection, 


When a great artist 
states that an 
and when he orders another one for his 
Switzerland 


chateau, having one already 


in his Paris residence, it signifies that to 
him it has become an artistic necessity. 
Mr. Paderewski is a specialist on every- 
thing that pertains to the The 
PIANOLA is a division of the piano art, 
Mr. recessarily requires 
it for his artistic collaboration. This in 
itself is an indication to the 
what enormous value is attached to the 
PIANOLA as an adjunct to the piano art. 
Of what great advantage, then, must the 
PIANOLA be to all pianists, when to a 
virtuoso like Paderewski it has this 
Mr. Hofmann is known, 


piano. 


and Paderewski 


value? 


Josef not 
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only as a great student of music and the 
piano art, but also as a most remarkable 
and a most gifted pianist. This expert 
says: ‘*I unhesitatingly pronounce it the 
best of all piano-playing devices.” 

Josef Hofmann has investigated all 
piano-playing devices, not only from 
the musical and artistic point of view, 
but also from the methods and appliances 
utilized for the purpose of bringing about 
these results, and without hesitation he 
pronounces the PLANOLA the best. This 
is a testimonial that has analytical forces 
applied to it and the experience of inves- 
tigation behind it. 

Among the most intellectual and even 
scientific players of the present day, a man 
of great force of mind and a ceaseless 
student of the arts and sciences, is Moriz 
Rosenthal. Moriz Rosenthal says: «* Noth- 
ing has more closely approached hand- 
playing,’’ referring to the PIANOLA. 

The particular relation of the hand to 
the piano-keyboard and its most refined and 
subtle association with the piano have been 
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subjects to which Mr. Rosenthal has given 
the deepest thought. He has investigated 
the construction of pianos, and he knows 
the anatomy of the hand and arm and the 
psychical relation between the operations 
of the fingers and hand and the action of 
the human mind. 

Mr. Rosenthal was struck by the close 
approach of the Pianola’s playing to that 
of the human hand; and his playing, so 
far as the human hand is concerned, prob- 
ably surpasses that of any other pianist 
living to-day, if not before his day. 

Another great artist is Mr. Emil Sauer, 
the head of the Vienna Conservatory of 
Music, and the special head of its piano 
department and a virtuoso of established 
universal reputation, a man of deep intelli- 
gence and a philosopher. Sauer says: 


«<The PIANOLA gives me more pleasure 


a 
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oe aa 





than I have had from thousands of so- 
called treats of pianistic effort.’’ 

This expert tells us in this language that 
he, who certainly has been accustomed 
during his life to listening to the most ad- 
vanced piano performances, derives more 
pleasure from the PIANOLA than from 
thousands of human piano-players. He 
gives it a position of competition with 
refined pianists, men and women who 
have played for him. This expert testi- 
monial is again, therefor, far beyond the 
nature of the average testimonial. 

It will be observed that we are refer- 
ring here to the highest exponents of the 
art of piano-playing. Among them is 
Mr. Harold Bauer. Mr. Bauer is known 
as a very close student of music, and 
a particularly profound investigator and 
player of the piano, with whom the 
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questions of touch, of dynamic effects, of 
tone-quality, of phrasing, have been special 
studies, and he has developed these ele- 
mentary laws in his progress as a piano- 
virtuoso. 

Mr. Harold Bauer states that he 
considers the PIANOLA ‘‘superior in 
every way to all other automatic piano- 
players.”’ 

He certainly has investigated this sub- 
ject and he finds that in every direction, 
in every way, signifying, for instance, in 
touch, in accent, in control, in expression, 
in pedaling, in the imitation of human 
effects, the PIANOLA is superior to any 
other piano-player. 

Among those men in Europe who are 
considered poetic musicians—that is to 
say, who are 
piano-players or piano-virtuosi, but com- 


musicians not merely 





posers and men of particularly subti 
and delicate gifts—is Mr. Maurice 
Moszkowski. 


Mr. Moszkowski’s opinion has a power- 
ful weight, and he says that any one hidden 
in a room not knowing who is playing, 
‘«who will hear the PIANOLA for the 
first time, will surely think that it is a great 
virtuoso that plays.”’ 

Here is some direct testimony as to the 
effect of the Pianola’s playing upon the 
musical artist of the highest culture, a man 
who has made piano-playing a subject of 
profound investigation, who has written 
many standard works and compositions for 
the piano, two-handed and four-handed, 
etc., and who possesses an original piano 
talent of ahigh order. This expert 
opinion is of such immense value that it 
can hardly be overestimated. 
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When a Moszkowski, with his refined 
sense of hearing developed to a degree 
that is probably unexcelled at the present 
day, can be so impressed with the play- 
ing of the PIANOLA that he attributes 


its performance to a great piano-virtuoso, 
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es. e 


very little more can be said; and we 
believe that nothing more should be said, % 
when it is taken in conjunction with that 

° ° . . ~ 
which has been said by other great artists ain 
mentioned in this reference, although \ 
the opinions of De Pachmann, Dohnanyi, AN 


& 


Bloomfield-Zeisler 


degree. 


Slivinski, and Fannie 


might be analyzed to the same 


These pianists also enter into the particu- 
larization of the Pianola’s merits and each 


“ 


of these piano-playing authorities reach the 
same conclusion regarding the superiority 
of the Pianola. 
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of those who have made a special study 
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result of making 
them authorities upon the instrument and gs 
upon piano-playing. 


of the piano, with the 
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> wider field, among musicians in 


general, the PIANOLA has met with 





equally universal appreciati 
All testimonials have their intrinsic 


value, but rarely in any product or article 
has there been any such remarkable unan- 
imity of opinion so definitely and unequiv- 


ocally expressed as is found in this set of 


testimoniais and expressions used Dy the 
° 9 ° : 
roremos specialists and experts In the 


line of artistic and esthetic piano-playing, 
all of whom, without reservation, attrib- 
to the PIANOLA qualities which 


t instrument in a position that 











assumes a character competi- 





There have been 


many testimonials published on many other 


tive to themselves. 


important inventions and on many artistic 


products; there has been considerable 
unanimity on many of these subjects, but 
never before has there been such tran- 
scendental testimonials issued on the part 
of rival experts as the above testimonials 


centered on the PIANOLA. 
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Although perfectly artistic and wholly 
individual in each player’s hands, the 
Pianola can be played by any one, even 
those utterly ignorant of the art of music, 
and is thus practically available to every 
man, woman, and child in the whole 
wide world. 

The Pianola can be seen and played 
at our new exposition-rooms, Fitth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fourth Street, or at 18 
West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
and at the warerooms of any of our agents 
throughout the country, and a personal 
opinion formed by both the novice and 
the skilled musician upon the benefit to be 
derived from its assistance. 

A handsomely illustrated and descrip- 
tive brochur:, Catalog Q, will be sent to 
those desiring information by mail and 
all questions answered through our cor- 
respondence department. 

The price of the Pianola is $250. 

The instrument is sold on moderate payments when 
jesired 
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Nore. — On or about October 15, The Aeolian Co. will remove the New York Ware- 
rooms to their new twelve-story building, Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fourth St., New York. 
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HERE is evidently a growing fascina- 

tion about the Capital for novelists. 

Only a few months ago we had in 
The Supreme Surrender, by Mr. A. Maurice 
Low, a vivid dramatization of social and 
political life in Washington, and now the 
daughter of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. 
Edith Eustis, has drawn material for a re- 
markable piece of fiction from the same 
source. Both 
books are the first 
novels of their re- 
spective authors, 
and, apart from | 
the distinction of | 
their local inter- 
est, they lay bare 
a page of - the 
great human dra- 
ma that is con- 
tinually being en- 
acted, which is 
universal in its 
spiritual — signifi- 
cance as well as | 
national inits po- | 
litical and social 
aspects. The 
touchstone in both 
instances also is 
woman—her ca- | 
pacity for passion | 
and pain, for 
struggle and con- 
quest, for ideals 
and _ disillusion- 
ment. And no 
more fitting arena 
for such a con- 
flict could proba- | 
bly be found than ‘'— 
in Washington, 
where the fires of 
ambition and strife rage to purge and puri- 
fy, to scorch and destroy the souls of men 
and women, according as their nature stands 
or falls in the process. Few novels, if any, 
written around the Capital and its embattled 
forces of heart and brain, have succeeded so 
remarkably in capturing its spirit and ex- 
teriorizing its emotions and the enthralment 
of its environment as has Marion Manning. 
For to know whereof she writes by observation 
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and experience, as Mrs. Eustis does, were one 
thing, and to possess the power to give it liv- 
ing embodiment so that the story of Marton 
Manning comes home to us palpitating with 
actuality, is distinctly another and a greater 
gift. 


Marion Manning is a possible type of 
many a young girl launched unwittingly 
upon the sea of 
political life and 
self-seeking, after 
years of quiet, un- 
disturbed harbor- 
ing in some still 
haven under the 
| shelter of the ever- 
| lasting hills. Full 
| of ideals and illu- 
sions, she thought 
the world made of 
pure crystal, and 
| all the people 
| therein twenty- 
| four-carat gold. 
| “IT firmly  be- 

lieve,” said Mrs. 

Caring to John 
| Manning, when 
he sought Marion 
in marriage, 
“that she has 
clothed the fairy 
prince who is to 
come into her life 
with al! the 
virtues of the 
gods, and that she 
waits confidently 
| for his coming. 
It will go hard 


iam - it 


Mrs. EpitH Eustis for her if he 


is not all she 
imagines him. . If she fell in love with 
you, she would think you quite different 
from what you are. The awakening would 
probably—kill her!’’ There you have the 
human problem wrought out in this fabric 
of fiction in a nutshell. Given such a nature, 
endowed with enthusiasm and power to 
worship with whole-souled devotion, wedded 
to one calculating and selfish though fond, 
eaten up with the zeal of political aggrandize- 
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HENRY EDWARD ROOD 


ment and unscrupulous in ways and means 
to attain it, and you touch life at a point that 
is contemporary and multitudinous. Mrs. 
Eustis’s intensely modern story of American 
national life must make a very broad appeal, 
for its conditions are not unfamiliar to us. 
Indeed, the story in the .nain is familiar 
enough, but it is made forcible and striking 
throughout by the writer’s freshness of feel- 
ing and fine imaginative power. The char- 
acter of Marion is firmly handled, as is that 
of her husband; indeed, despite the despic- 
able career of the man, there is something 
about him that moves us to pity and ad- 
miration. But it is with Marion that 
our deepest sympathies lie, and after the 
travail of the years in which she was 
made to know sorrow as her familiar friend, 
we are glad to realize in the happiness that 
closes the book, that when the night is black- 
est to some even in this life “God makes 
himself a wondrous rose of dawn.” 


I cannot leave Marion Manning without 
calling attention to one very refreshing 
feature in it, especially when characterized 
by one who has stood so close to politics. 
We are accustomed in fiction to the writer 
who acts the angry prophet and decries 
the corruptness of our political life and leaders. 


. being rather ’ 


Not so Mrs, Eustis. “‘ I used to think politics 
the finest profession in the world,” says 
Marion, when the days of disillusion had 
come upon her. “It strikes me now as 
’—she hesitated—‘ rather dif- 
ficult for a gentleman and an honest man.” 
‘Don’t say such things,’ replies honest 
George Hood. 


“You judge from trifles, from single in 
stances. You mustn’t talk like those idler 
whose only occupation is criticism, and who 
consider themselves too good to touch with thei: 
white hands the soiled hands—so they call 
them—of the politicians. . . . Politics. It’s 
the best profession in the world, I assure you. 
and I believe that even the men who use it for 
a bad purpose get good out of it which couldn’ 
be got from law or business. Especially in 
national politics, because you are always work 
ing for big and patriotic causes that must widen 
people’s minds and broaden their sympathies. 
And then, besides that, politics in the United 
States are very much purer than you think. 
Do you know why it is that they have such 
a bad name among certain people? It s because 
the man who makes the most noise is usually 
heard farthest, and as with us impure politics 
are very noisy, luckily for the country their 
doings travel farther, and all the world talks 
of them. That’s all! But just think of the 
army of silent, hard-working men who ar 
doing their duty in public life, high or low, 
as the case may be, and whose voices are not 
heard above the crowd. And then look at th« 
men in high places! You can’t deny that 
nearly all of them deserve their places, and 
that their influence is of the best. Well, if the 
men who are highest and those who are lowest, 
sometimes, are pure-minded and disinterested, 
it’s only the minority who are not so. It is 
generally those who are in the middle—middle- 
men, you might call them, because they are 
just like those people in the great towns who 
are the go-betweens between the workers and 
the employers, and who cheat both. There 
are many middlemen in politics, it is true; not 
go-betweens, but middle intelligences, middle 
moral characters, men who will never be great 
or of any real use. But they'll never be more 
than middlemen, and every day their number is 
decreasing.” 


This passage is so weighted with the con- 
vincing logic of facts, and is so important in 
view of so much that has been written of 
an opposite tendency, that it ought to be 
laid to heart by every loyal American citizen. 
Like all of Mrs. Eustis’s book, these words 
are charged with the essential spirit of true 
Americanism. 


Of a different character, and yet wholly 
American in type, is Mr. Henry Edward 
Rood’s novel, Hardwicke. Briefly stated, it 
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is the story of a young clergyman of liberal 
theology and broad sympathies who is thrown 
among narrow and straitened religious bigots. 
[he struggle is lightened by the love story 
vhich arises in the good old-fashioned way 

old-fashioned because ever recurring—the 

iughter of the cleric’s bitterest enemy in 
he village being the attraction. Hence, nat- 
irally, ensues the old conflict betwixt desire 
ind duty, love and honor. This is the main 
thread of the story, but there are episodic 
chapters which portray the gossips of a rural 
vicinity that stand as representative of their 
type all over the United States. Who 
that has lived within the bounds of 
the village or small country town any- 
where in America will fail to rec- 
ognize the too familiar and unlovely 
traits of character and the bitterness 
and strife wrought by religious bigotry 
as depicted with such relentless _fidel- 
ity in Hardwicke. ‘‘ There is only 
one thing more lasting and malicious 
than gossip about marital relations,” 
remarks Mr. Rood, “‘ and that is gossip 
concerning ministers who have been 
through a church war.”’ David Hard- 
vicke, Jason Henry, Eliza Port, and 
heir ilk exist in every corner of the 
land, and the pity is that not every 
young clergyman who comes into such 
a community has the manhood and 
integrity of mind and character to 
withstand and “ pull out” nobly and 
manfully as did the Keverend Ernest 
Robertson. Rather do they suffer the 
ignoble surrender to environment, and 
sink into the ignominious peace of 
defeat. Let us hope that this state of 
things is fast passing away. Mr. 
Rood’s novel may not be expected to 
work like leaven among these religious 
malcontents and ignorant usurpers 
of ecclesiastical power, but its sympathetic 
portrayal of an existing condition of church 
life will meet with approval at the hands of 
all earnest and broad-minded workers, and 
its simple tale of brave, sweet love, breathing 
charity and kindness, will point afresh 
St. Paul’s moral that “ the greatest of these 
is Love.”’ 





In passing from Hardwicke to Her Serene 
Highness, by Mr. David Graham Phillips, 
we step sudcenly from the stern realities 
and eternal verities into the domain of fan- 


tastic romance. Her Serene Highness is 
manifestly an amusing trifle ; in the Oriental 
sense, an “ entertainment ”’ pure and simple. 
It is a tale woven from the Magic Carpet. 
A luxurious young American, desirous of 
possessing a certain painting, reputed to 
be a Velasquez, crosses to the Continent in 
pursuit of it, and hey, presto! you are in 
the thick of adventures at once. The first 
meeting of our romantic young American 
with Her Serene Highness is surely un- 
conventional enough to please satiated 
readers of the Zenda school. Grafton has 














DAvib GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


accompanied his friend, Mrs. Campbell, to 
Paquin’s, in Paris, the lady being bent on 
her annual shopping. A scene that rivals 
the famous one’ in “ Frocks and Frills ”’ 
overwhelms the hero, and, seeking to escape 
from the maze of silks and satins and laces 
and ribbons, he penetrates farther within the 
sacred courts of the modiste, and, chancing 
to glance along a passage-way, this is what 
befell : 


“One of the fitting-salons was open, and 
half in the doorway, half in the hall, stood 
a young woman. Her waist was off ; her hand- 
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some shoulders and arms were bare, yet no 
more than if she had been in evening dress. 
She had fine, brown hair, with much red in it. 
Her features were strong and rather haughty, 
but delicate and pleasing. Her skin was dead- 
white, colorless even on her cheeks. She was 
frowning and biting her lip and tapping her 
foot on the floor. As he glanced she caught 
his eye. She beckoned imperiously. 

“He put down the dress and went slowly 
towards her. 

““ Quick,’ she said, in French. ‘ My patience 
is exhausted. I’ve been waiting half an hour 
and no fitter has come. Are you a fitter?’ 

““* No,’ he replied, also in French. ‘ I’m 
not exactly a fitter; I’m a—an American. But 
I'll get you one.’ 

“* Heavens!’ exclaimed the young woman, 
in English, and she darted into her salon and 
slammed the door.”’ 


Now it happens that Her Serene Highness 
is the Duchess Erica of Zweitenbourg, niece 
to His Royal Highness, the Grand Duke 
Casimir ; and the Grand Duke is the envied 
owner of the Velasquez which Grafton is 
determined to get possession of. A merry 
start to a merry tale, and if in the end Grafton 
has to return to America without the reputed 
Velasquez, he takes back with him a more 
priceless possession, although he came near 
losing that too. But the reader must learn 
how all this came to pass for himself. 


A few years ago there appeared a volume 
of Collections and Recollections, with no name 
on the title-page, and so intimate and en- 
tertaining was the witty and _ trenchant 
record of sayings and doings of eminent 
men and women in the higher walks of Eng- 
lish life that much curiosity was aroused 
concerning the distinguished anonymous 
author. The book was widely read and oft 
quoted, and the guess at its distinguished 
authorship was confirmed in the discovery 
that the writer was no less eminent and in- 
teresting a personage than Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, the youngest son of Lord Charles 
Russell, M.P. Mr. Russell has been in 
Parliament, and has also held various high 
official positions in the British state. The 
long memory of years takes him back to 
pre-Victorian days; and to the richness of 
intellectual gifts and temperament are added 
the riches of accumulated stores of reminis- 
cence, observation, anecdote gathered during 
one of the richest reigns in the progress of 
events in English history. To such as 
know and prize the Collections and Recol- 
lections no recommendation of the author’s 


new work, An Onlooker’s Note-Book, ; 
necessary. Its pages are replete with th: 
facts and reflections that feed the historian 
They are the raw product of history, th: 
source of essential knowledge, chronicled 
by one who has lived close to events, and 
who has had the most exceptional facilitic 
for acting as reporter-extraordinary in th 
highest sense. When we recollect hoy 
diligently the diaries and memoirs and 
gossips of the past are searched for a truthful 
report of their contemporaries, we can with 
justice approve the epithet, “ A Modern 
Pepys,’’—which has been bestowed upon 
the Onlooker. 


Scattered through the pages of An On 
looker’s Note-Book are reflections and obiter 
dicta on the contrasted habits of half a cen 
tury ago with the present, some of which 
are equally amusing and instructive. In 
the sphere of literature, for instance, th« 
Onlooker declares that cocksureness and 
conviction have no place to-day as they 
once had. ‘‘ Standards of taste, rules of 
art, submissions to established reputation 
have gone to keep company with Mr. Curdle’s 
celebrated theory of the dramatic unities 
In days gone by we were quite certain that 
we liked Shakespeare and Scott and Tenny 
son and Macaulay, and we rated any on 
who disliked them as a booby. Now no 
one seems quite sure whether he likes a book 
or not. He sees something to praise in it, 
but a great deal to criticise. A man who 
would declare himself an out-and-out lover 
and disciple of an author would be recognized 
as a survival of an earlier age ; and any on 
who would venture to say, ‘ This style 
is good and that is bad, ‘A can tell a 
story and B can’t,’ ‘I like a book with a 
plot,’ or ‘1 loathe a novel with a purpose ’ 
would be set down in ‘ cultured’ circles as 
presumptuously dogmatic or clownishly in- 
sensible to the higher and newer influences 
of literature.” Another notable change of 
recent times observed by the Onlooker is the 
social emancipation of women. ‘‘ Women 
gaze unmoved on the most risky plays, and 
freely canvass the lubricities of books and 
of life. The younger the woman the more 
complete the emancipation. ‘It’s not the 
sort of book one would give one’s mother 
to read,’ was a girl’s description of a no- 
torious novel. Seventy years ago, accord- 
ing to Lord Tennyson, it was ‘ repose ’ that 
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‘“*AND AS FOR THE LADIES—HUM—WELL, YES—YOUR EXCELLENCY—THEY ARE NOT RECEIVED” 


‘stamped the caste of Vere de Vere.’ Now 
it is bustle. No one stays at home. Every 
one is always rushing somewhere, seeing 
something, hunting after somebody. Life 
is lived in public, and perpetual motion 
is the law of existence.”” ‘I know a hcuse 
not a hundred miles from Richmond Hill,” 
notes the Onlooker in another page, ‘‘ where 
till quite recently four maiden sisters, all 
past eighty, lived together like a family in 
Cranford.’ Very interesting is the com- 
parison drawn betweer their lot and that 
of the modern girl. But in days even more 
recent than theirs—in the early sixties— 
decorum was exacted from young. ladies 
with a severity that can scarcely be ap- 
preciated to-day. In 1866, a social poet 
described a young lady as— 
‘* Still on some minute allowance finding collars, 
boots, and gloves; 
Still to cousinly flirtations limiting her list 
of loves; 
Still by stern domestic edict charged on no 
account to read 
Any of Miss Bronté’s novels or to finish Adam 


Bede.” 


What a contrast between then and now! 


Mr. Bangs’s new book, Olympian Nights, 
comes with its gay, rollicking fun just in 
time for the summer season, and promises 
to rival the famous House-boat on the Styx. 
The teller of the tale, wandering in Greece, 


is robbed one night by his guide in a cave 
at the foot of Mount Olympus. An old man 
brushes past him in the dark, and leaves his 
card with him; later he discovers an elevator 
which is run by Cupid, whose forbidding 
manner is instantly changed to cordiality 
by the sight of the card. 


“T stepped into the elevator, and the lad 
turned a wheel which set us upon our upward 
journey at once. 

““T am sorry to have been so rude to you, 
sir,’ said the boy. ‘I didn’t really know you 
were a friend of his.’ 

“* Of whom?’ I demanded. 

“<The old man himself,’ he replied, with 
which he handed back the card I had given 
him, upon reading which I ascertained the name 
of the individual who had rushed past me un- 
ceremoniously. 

““ The card was this: 


| 





MR. JUPITER JOVE ZEUS 


MT. OLYMPUS 
GREECE 
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*“* Top floor, sir,’ 
sequiously.”’ 


said the elevator boy ob 


Whereupon begins the merry fooling and 
fantastic comedy. 
ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 
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CCASIONALLY one who writes of 
() books has a special opportunity to 
congratulate readers upon having in 

store for them a true literary treat. In the 


Bookshelf’ this month there are four 
names that stand for the best there is in 


— 











literature. There are others, too, that stand 
for success and brilliant achievement. I do 
not recall a time for many years when a list 
of such diversity and importance in literature 
has been announced. Indeed, from names like 
Mark Twain, W. D. Howells, Alfred Austin, 


L/h. Porch. 


—_ ——wd 


William Black, one may take for granted 
an unusual literary feast. And that is 
just what is offered here in the diversity of 
humor, biography, poetry, and fiction. 

Ever since the anonymous publication 
of a novel called A Daughter of Heth, now 














more than thirty years ago, there has been in 
literature no more interesting personality, and 
at the same time one less understood than 
that of William Black, the novelist. The 
Daughier of Heth was his first successful 
novel, and, in my opinion, few more beautiful 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


and lovable characters than that of the 
heroine—the young French girl transplanted 
into a Scottish family—have ever been drawn 
in fiction. Indeed, there was much in this 
early contribution to fiction to arouse one’s 
curiosity and to make one ask what manner 
of man it was who in an anonymous novel 
had won from the English reading public 
“almost instantaneous recognition and pop- 
ularity.”’ 


In Sir Wemyss Reid’s biography of William- 


Black, Novelist, we are told that he was born 
in the ‘‘ unromantic thoroughfare” known as 
the Trongate, in Glasgow, in 1841. He came, 
though born in the Lowlands, of good High- 
land ancestry—a stock of ‘‘ stern, hard-work- 
ing, clean-living men.’’ His work is largely 
influenced by this Highland ancestry. ‘‘ He 
had the romanticism of his race; its vivid 
imagination ; its reticence—its brooding con- 
templation of things unseen by the natural 
eye; and its proneness to rare outbursts of 
high spirits, when for a season the whole 
Celtic nature seems to undergo a complete 
transformation, and in place of the sober, 
serious man, slow of speech and deliberate 
in action, there appears another being— 
joyous, emotional, brimming over, as it were, 
with the joy of living.” 

According to his own statement, the novel- 
ist never had “‘ any systematized education 


to speak of.’’ In fact, his school-days ended 
before he was sixieen. I cannot follow here 
as fully as I should like the steps in the 
development of Black’s career as a novelist, 
as the author notes them in this mosi fascinat- 
ing life-story. But I must quote, in part, 
what is said of him as a painter of landscape 
in words. “ Scott,’ says the author, “‘ had 
ventured once or twice into the Highlands 
and had painted with the splendid vigor 
of his master-hand a few patches of Highland 
scenery—Black, with his artist’s eye and 
poet’s soul and with the Celtic fervor that 
made him kin to the people of this unknown 
Thule, felt that here was a land of romance 
waiting to reveal its treasures to the world. 
The spell of the North fell upon his soul, 
never to be removed. Little wonder that 
when he first essayed to bring these things 
home to the reading world of London he 
produced upon intelligent minds an impres- 
sion almost as deep as that which the High- 
lands themselves had made upon himself.”’ 

William Black is one of the great literary 
artists of the past half-century. To know the 
man through this brilliant story of his life and 
character is to insure to any one who admires 
hi§ work—and who does not?—a new feeling 
of personal sympathy and appreciation. 
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Of course, in the time of Black’s early Detective Story, one finds again the humor- 
ork the reporting of personal incidents ous spirit of his earlier work. I have held 
. the lives of well-known writers was, com- ever since its publication that The Man that 
pared with the present, an undeveloped Corrupted Hadleyburg is one of the best 
hase of literary publicity. Nowadays, things Mark Twain has ever done. The 
w example, there is little of importance not way the “humorous idea is developed, the 
ilready known that could be written into way the story is constructed to arouse and 
biography—say, of Mark Twain or W. sustain interest, is a masterpiece not only 
D. Howells. Better than any one else could of technical skill, but of highest ability as 








MARK TWAIN 


have written of them, both Mark Twain a writer of humorous fiction. I am reminded 
and Mr. Howells have written of themselves. of this in more than one respect in reading 
Mark Twain’s work, especially, contains the new Detective Story. But, naturally, 
much that is frankly a personal record. Mark Twain speaks for himself. It is only 
I have feared lately that serious essay work, necessary for me to say that he has just 
brilliant and trenchant as it is, was going written a new story. 

to take the place of all this—even to de- 

priving his readers of the spontaneous fun Quite as naturally Mr. Howells’ new novel 
of the Innocents and Huck Finn. In his needs little comment, further than to say that 
new novel, however, A Double-barrelled it has just been published. Mr. Howells 
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calls his new novel The Kentons. I under- 
stand that the material used here he had 
first intended to use as a part of the 
Silver Wedding Journey. In the working- 
out it grew beyond the limits the author 
had set for the Wedding Fourney,’and was 
used as the point of departure for The Kentons. 
It is a story of Ohio people—and wonder- 
fully real and human people Mr. Howells 
makes them. I dare say, without fear of 
exaggeration, that no one could have made 
the world in which the ‘‘ Kentons ”’—Judge 
Kenton and his over-indulgent wife and their 
family—lived, more real or more human. 
A good test of a novel of this nature is to 
inquire whether one remembers the charac- 
ters or is able to visualize them to the point 
of possible recognition. It is a severe test, 
but I suggest it in all confidence of the out- 
come to all readers of Mr. Howells’ Kentons. 


The trade of the novelist is beyond the 
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acquirement of most; the trade of a Poet 
Laureate I have always fancied to be beyond 
even the approximate acquirement of any, 
Essentially, I believe the popular idea of th: 
requirements of the office of Poet Laureat: 
to be poetry written to order at given time 
on appropriate national themes or royal! 
comings and goings. In the preface of th 
new volume of poems, A Tale of True Love, 
and Other Poems, by Alfred Austin, th 
author finds that “there are many persons 
who imagine that the office of Poet Laureate 
iS a mere court appointment, and that the 
holder of it is expected, on stated occasions, 
to publish courtly sentiments in verse.”” The 
notion “is a wholly mistaken one.” It was 
with the idea that he would know “ when 
best and how best to give expression to 
national sentiment” that his nomination as 
Poet Laureate was communicated to him. 
“In this spirit the honor was conferred ; in 
this spirit it was accepted.” Indeed, only 
two subjects in the volume refer directly 
to royalty or suggest court appointments. 
Moreover, the dedication to President Roose- 
velt is a further tribute to the emancipation 
of the post of Laureate. I liked especially 
the short poem to Robert Louis Stevenson 
at the beginning of the volume, but it is 
throughout a volume to be heartily recom- 
mended. 


Last month I spoke briefly of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s remarkable new novel, 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” of which the 
second instalment appears in this issue 
of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. I have not 
yet had an opportunity of reading the com- 
plete manuscript of the story. In fact, I 
understand that one or two short chapters 
still remain to be written. But from what 
I have read and heard from those who have 
seen the manuscript, I should say that Mrs. 
Ward has certainly written a novel of greater 
power and wider popular interest even than 
Eleanor. Higher praise could be bestowed 
upon few of our present-day novelists. 


One of the important new novels of the 
month is by Miss Marie Van Vorst, and is 
called Philip Longstreth. Readers of Bags- 
by’s Daughter, the clever “ honeymoon ” 
novel published last fall, will need no intro- 
duction to the work of Miss Van Vorst. This 
new novel is one I do not hesitate to charac- 
terize as one of the most brilliant social 
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STOCKS—Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S RESIDENCE 


studies for many a year. The author takes 
as a background the society world of New 
York, and contrasts it with the working 
world as typified in a litile factory village 
near New York. The central character, 
Philip Longstreth, is a rich young man 
with philanthropic instincts broad enough 
to make him buy an interest in a factory 
employing several hundred people with 
the purpose of working out his own plans 
of social betterment. One of his employees 
is a young girl named Amber Garland, 
a most alluring and attractive young creat- 
ure, like Hardy’s “ Tess,” but far more 
lovable and winsome. Really,. one does 
not blame Longstreth for falling in love 
with her. But he is also in love with Miss 
Throckmorton, a young girl of his own 
social set in New York. He makes her a 
proposal of marriage, but through a mis- 
understanding is refused. The dramatic 
possibilities so far as they are suggested 
by these two love interests are brilliantly 
worked out. But the obvious and almost 
tragic interest lies in the author’s brilliant 
study of the great social problem involved, 


of which the love interest is only a phase 
and in some sort the interpretation. It is 
a novel that has already met with most 
flattering success. I predict for it the success 
that should come to one of the leading novels 
of the year. 


A new novel by Mrs. W. K. Clifford always 
meets with ready welcome from all readers. 
Ever since the publication of Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime and The Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman, the author has held a most enviable 


position among contemporary novelists. 
Margaret Vincent, her new novel, more than 
confirms this popular estimate of her work. 
Like Miss Van Vorst’s new novel, it is a 
social study—but of England, not of Amer- 
ica, and of a different phase of society. 
Margaret Vincent is a young girl of noble 
birth, who runs away from a home where, 
through the persecutions of a step-sister, 
her life becomes intolerable. She goes to 
London. What happens there I shall leave 
to my readers to discover—with only the hint 
that this, though last to be mentioned, is not 
the least in the literary treat of the month. 
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THE LARGEST SAILING-VESSEL IN THE WORLD 


The seven-masted steel schooner which is nearly ready for launching at Fore River. 


“The Building of the Ship” 


**The merchant’s word 
Delighted the master heard; 
For his heart was in his work, and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art.” 


OWEVER we may discuss the question 
among ourselves, the whole world out- 
side of the United States understands that 
America has her part to play in world-poli- 
tics and in world-industry. Peace will re- 
sult in a fleet of American ships carrying the 
flag wherever there is commerce worth our 
while. War will mean an American navy 
as powerful as any with which it may be called 
upon to measure strength and skill. 

Far-sighted men have seen this, and even 
the near-sighted must now confess it. What 
has been opened by our little navy must be 
kept open at any cost. 

Americans are, above all, a practical people. 
They have refused to build more ships than 
they have thought necessary. They are now 
ready to build all that may be required —in 
peace for commerce or in war for honor and 
safety. 

The change in view has enormously stim- 
ulated American ship-building, but we are 
only at the beginning of the inevitable growth. 

At Weymouth Landing, near Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, six men began to build small ma- 
rine engines nearly twenty years ago. Good 
workmanship brought reputation, reputa- 
tion brought business. From engines they 
advanced to launches, to yachts; and when 
the nation awoke to its needs some four or five 
years ago, the Fore River Engine Company 
was called upon to supply at first small vessels, 


— LONGFELLOW. 


then larger vessels, until, passing rapidly 
through an ascending scale, they were at work 
upon the largest battle-ships in the American 
navy, and were under contract to furnish a 
product aggregating nearly $9,000,000, with 
more in prospect. 

Of course the original six men and their 
little engine-building plant had grown with 
the demands upon them. Two years ago the 
Company removed to a great tract near the 
mouth, of the Fore River, in Quincy, and the 
enormous buildings required for their work 
stand in a ship-yard covering ninety acres. 
In two years nearly eleven acres have been 
put under roof, $1,500,000 have been invested 
in buildings and equipment, and millions of 
dollars’ worth of work has been completed. 

The same skill in workmanship and wise 
economy in methods that established the Com- 
pany’s early reputation has directed the growth 
of the plant. The same foresight that caused 
the Company to keep pace with its opportunities 
has planned the new ship-yard. Modern meth- 
ods have been adopted wherever they were ad- 
vantageous. . ; 

There are no steps backward, no waste in 
time, space, or material. The steel ingots en- 
ter the great gate and find themselves at the 
forge, a building 200 feet long, where they 
take shape under the persuasion of ham- 
mers capable vf a 250-ton blow, but equally 
capable of a love-tap. Next in location and 
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in the process comes the annealing-tower, 
because it is the next step. The great ma- 
chine-shop—400 feet by 118 feet—stands next, 
for here the forged pieces are planed, smoothed, 
and burnished. But where are the wheels 
and belts that transmit the power? There 
are none—they are wasteful. Each machine 
has its electric motor or its compressed -air 
motor. These are more effective, and more 
economical by one-third, since each is turned 
on when needed, and shut off when not need- 
ed. Power is taken to the work, not the work 
to the power; and this means saving at every 
step. 

When parts are ready, they go to the great 
ship-house, and are assembled, having never 
retraced a step in the evolution from ingot to 
battle-ship. Perfection was possible in this 
plant because the yard was plain open country, 
and every building could be placed precisely 
where the best results demanded. 

With a wise provision, space has been left 
for the extension of every part of the works, 
and the future ship-yard can be not only in- 
creased in quantity of output, but likewise 
expanded in scope so as to provide for an almost 
unlimited growth. 

On the river edge of the old town of Quincy, 
in the State of Massachusetts, has grown this 
great ship-yard. So quickly has it risen that 
people of near-by Boston are hardly yet aware 
of its rank; but it is safe to say the Fore River 
Ship and Engine Company is destined to play 
a large part in the rebuilding of the United 
States navy and the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

For the government, the Company has been 
working on a progressive scale: first a light- 
ship, then 27-knot torpedo-destroyers (‘‘ Law- 
rence”? and “‘ Macdonough ”’), then a cruiser, 
(the “‘ Des Moines ’’), and now two 15,000-ton 
battle-ships (the ‘‘ New Jersey” and_ the 
“* Rhode Island ’’) have been under construction 
over a year. 

Uncle Sam is an exceedingly careful buy- 
er, and unless the very highest qualifica- 
tions are proved, his patience is of the short- 
est. Rarely before in the history of the navy 
has a contract been awarded to one company 
for two first-class battle-ships. The “‘ Rhode 
Island’ and “ New Jersey” are the largest 
vessels ever ordered by the United States of 
any company, and the fact that sister ships 
were ordered at the same time, as well as a 
cruiser and two torpedo-boat  destrovers, 
proved that the Fore River Ship and Engine 
Company is -fully qualified to undertake any 
government work, no matter how exacting 
and momentous. The two boats already built 
for the navy, following designs drawn by the 
Fore River Company, have already proved 
their efficiency. 

The “‘ Macdonough ” and “ Lawrence,’’ the 
two torpedo-boat destroyers, are rated by the 
government as 98 and 99 per cent. respectively, 
completed, and will within a few weeks be de- 
livered to the navy. 

Another product of this ship-yard is the fa- 
mous seven-masted schooner, the largest sail- 
ing-vessel ever constructed, and the only vessel 
of its type. It carries 7000 tons of cargo, re- 
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quires a crew of only eighteen men, who operate 
its sails by steam-power. 

The Company is still looking forward. The 
faith that led to its present works now fore- 
sees greater things, and is preparing for them. 
One of their plans is the construction of a great 
dry-dock, which will cost half a million. Clark 
& Stanchfield, the English firm that designed 
the famous dock at Havana ‘(now owned by 
our government), and the dock at Algiers 
near New Orleans, have already prepared the 
plans. This dry-dock, also, will take its 
power from the power-house at the ship-yard, 
and will become an integral part of the plant, 
sharing in the economy and efficiency of its 
methods. 

Another plan provides for a fitting-out wharf, 
1200 feet in length, along which a 75-ton crane 
will travel, placing each gun and fitting in 
the ship, that need not be moved an inch to 
receive them. 

The natural advantages of the Fore River 
plant and the proximity to the official trial- 
course far outweigh the difference in freight 
tates between ship-yards lying nearer to the 
great steel-mills of Pennsylvania. 

That the methods adopted in this ship-yard 
are the best is proved by its selection for the 
practical training of the Annapolis cadets, 
who for many years were sent abroad to secure 
the advantages denied them in their own coun- 
try. So much for the government’s opinion 
of the work and the way in which it is car- 
ried on. 

But the thriving ship-yard of to-day, mar- 
velous as a development from the small be- 
ginning, is itself only a beginning. The Com- 
pany’s development has kept pace with the 
growth of America’s maritime spirit, and that 
spirit is not yet at its maturity. The patri- 
otic American foresees the day when his coun- 
try’s ships will dot every ocean highway. 
Those ships will be built in our own land, 
and the evidence of the past years is proof 
that the Fore River Company will send forth 
many of these vessels carrying the American 
flag. 

To keep pace with the demands upon its 
resources, to provide for the expansion that 
even a conservative business policy must rec- 
ognize as inevitable, the Fore River Ship and 
Engine Company sees opportunities for the 
wise and profitable investment of large sums. 
In the past two years $1,500,000 have been 
expended upon the improvement of its plant; 
another million dollars will more than double 
earning capacity. 

Contracts now in hand amount to $8,907,- 
000, and the Company has under considera- 
tion tenders amounting to several millions more, 

The Company now offers 10,000 shares of 
its preferred stock on the following terms: — 

One share of preferred stock at $100, with 
a bonus of one shave of common stock for each 
two of preferred; this bonus may be reduced 
or withdrawn without notice. There are 20,000 
shares of preferred and 20,000 of common stock, 
par $100, and there is no bonded indebtedness. 
There is $1,000,000 in common stock and $1,- 
000,000 in preferred stock issued against a 
plant costing $1,500,000 in cash. 
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THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘NEW JERSEY,” SISTER SHIP OF THE ‘“‘RHODE ISLAND” 


These twin ships, each of 15,000 tons’ displacement, are now under construction at Fore River. 
Drawn by C. McKnight Smith. 


The preferred stock has a non-cumulative 
first preference upon the net profits up to 7 per 
cent. per annum, and there is provision for a 
sinking-fund for redeeming the preferred stock 
at $125 per share. 


EARNINGS. 


The earnings of the Company for five months 
to January I, 1902, were $101,574.36, in ac- 
cordance with the certificate of the Eastern 
Audit Company. 

The entire $2,000,000 preferred stock re- 
quires but $140,000 for its 7 per cent. dividends. 
The Company earned at the rate of over $100,000 
in excess of the amount required to pay the 
dividends on the entire $2,000,000 preferred 
stock, this while construction of the works 
was under way. 

By the operation of the sinking-fund the 
earnings applicable to the common stock will 
naturally increase, and with the Company 
earning from $400,000 to $500,000 per annum 
in the future, which is quite possible with the 
yard filled with work, it will be seen that, owing 
to, the small capitalization, the common stock 
is likely to earn very large dividends in the 
future. 

By the provisions that a sum equal to any 
dividends on the common stock must be used 
to retire preferred stock, it is probable that 
the preferred stock will rapidly decrease. As 
it decreases, the common stock will command 
more of the net earnings of the Company on 
the small capitalization of $2,000,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


By the terms of the charter, semi-annual 
dividends on the preferred stock are pay- 
able on the second Mondays in January 
and July, out of the earnings of the Com- 
pany. 

In accordance with this provision, a divi- 
dend on the preferred stock of 3% per cent. 
will be paid on July 14, 1902, out of accrued 
earnings. 

Enough has been said here to give the 
business world material for estimating the 
worth of this Company’s stock as an invest- 
ment. 

The details of the plan here outlined, to- 
gether with a full statement of the Company's 
condition, a copy of its charter, and an illus- 
trated description of the plant, will be sent to 
those interested. Address 

THE FORE RIVER SHIP AND ENGINE COM- 
PANY, 158 Federal Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


DIRECTORS : 


THOMAS A. WATSON, President; D. H. 
ANDREWS, President Boston Bridge Works; 
CHARLES S. DENNIS, President Dennis & 
Lovejoy Wharf and Warehouse Co.; JAMES 
B. DILL, Attorney-at-Law, Author of “ Dill 
on New Jersey Corporations”; GEORGE W. 
DAVENPORT, Secretary and Treasurer ; FRANK 
O. WELLINGTON, General Manager ; HOWARD 
P. ELWELL, General Superintendent ; WILLIAM 
C. HABBERLEY, Auditor. 
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ARPER’S MAGAZINE has probably brought out more 


new writers than any other magazine in the world. It has 


always held that quality of the work rather than the name of 


the author was what really counted. Occasionally, however, 


a group of authors and artists is brought together in a single 


number of the Magazine so notable that the mere mention of 


their names is a guarantee of the interest of the Magazine. 


This is the case with the Christmas number. 
that no list of contributors comparable to it 


in a single issue of any periodical. 


It is believed 
has appeared 
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THE FORTUNES OF 


NOTABLE A OLIVER 
NEW if me TORN 
FICTION mC a 


(EACH $1.50) | } SMITH 


Examine these Books at ‘* Characterized by a rare 
your Bookseller’s sense of refined humor, 


H and the sentiment and 








H pathos are handled with 


fee 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


vigor and manliness.” 


HIS TWO NEW BOOKS 


HIS IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL HIS VOLUME OF NOVELETTES AND STORIES 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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FOUR SCRIBNER LEADERS 





Van Dyke The Blue Flower 


Barrie 


Riley 


Page 


Color Illustrations. $1.50 


The Blue Flower which Dr. Henry van Dyke takes as the 
title for his new book symbolizes that ideal of happiness 
for which all are striving, and each of the stories illustrates 
some phase of the search for it. The publishers have 
given the volume a sumptuous presentation suggestive 
of “The Ruling Passion,” including illustrations strik- 
ingly reproduced in full color. 


The Little White Bird 


Or, Adventures in Kensington Gardens. $1.50 
This book promises to duplicate the success of “ Sen- 
timental Tommy.” The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser 
says: “There can be no question that this is Mr. Barrie 
at his best. All the qualities which have endeared the 
author of ‘Sentimental Tommy’ to hundreds of readers 
are here to an unusual degree.” 


The Book of Joyous 
Children 


Profusely Illustrated by Will Vawter 
$1.20 net. Postage, 8 cents 

It has been several years since James Whitcomb Riley 
has published a book of new verse. The sweetness, 
grace, laughter, and tenderness of his_ well-known 
poems are found to the full in this new collection. It 
will be unrivalled as a gift book during the coming 
season. Every poem is a new poem. 


A Captured Santa Claus 


Color Illustrations. 75 cents 


The story is one of the most delicate and beautiful that 
even Thomas Nelson Page has written It is an episode 
of the Civil War in which children are the little heroes, 
between the lines the scene, and Christmas time the 
period. It should prove an extremely popular holiday book. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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Frank R. JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN 
Stockton. and the Stories Told Therein 


Eleven stories in his liveliest manner. Illustrated, $1.50 


E. W. THE SHADOW OF THE 
Hornung. ROPE $1.50 


“So absorbing that it must be read at one sitting."——-ew York Tribune. 


Mary R. S. VIVE L’EMPEREUR 
Andrews. 


A romantic story of fascinating interest. Illustrated in color, $1.00 


By Henry THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 
James. In two volumes, $2.50 
“Its cleverness is a perpetual delight.”— Atheneum (London). 





Edith 
Wharton. THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


New one-volume edition, $1.50 
“Greatest novel of the kind our language has produced.”—/all Mall Gazette. 


Frank H. 
Spearman. DOCTOR BRYSON 
A novel of great power, depicting life in Chicago. $1.50 

Josephine 
Dodge Daskam. WHOM THE GODS DESTROYED 

A group of dramatic stories of the artistic temperament. $1.50 
James B. 
Connolly. OUT OF GLOUCESTER 


Stories of real sailormen by one who knows them. Illustrated, $1.50 


F. J. Stimson JETHRO BACON AND THE 
(“«J. S. of Dale”). WEAKER SEX 


Two stories of unusual power and originality. $1.00 


A. T. Quiller- THE WHITE WOLF 
Couch (“Q.”). and Other Fireside Tales $1.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, new York. 
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Important Publications by Charles Scribner’s Sons 





The most important contribution of many years to the literature of Exploration and 
Discobery in America. 


UNKNOWN MEXICO 


A record of five years’ exploration among the tribes of the western Sierra Madre ; in the 
Tierra Caliente of Tepic and Jalisco and among the Tarrascos of Michoacan 


By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 
Member of the Royal Society of Science of Norway, author of ‘‘Among Cannibals,” etc. 


In two elaborate volumes of 900 pages, illustrated with 250 photographs taken by DR. LUMHOLTZ, together with 15 plates 
lithographed in full color, and three maps. $12.00 net (postage 70 cents). 





ALL THE RUSSIAS THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI 


Travels and Studies in Contemporary European 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 
and Central Asia 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


Author of “ The Peoples and Politics of the Far East ”’ 


Profusely illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author. 


** Of the charm of the book no quotation will con- An account of a journey in the autumn of Igor 
vey an idea. It depends:on the accumulation and through the heart of the ‘ Boxers’ Country” and 
succession of vivid and novel details in page after J across the eldest two provinces of China. It is essen- 


+ ends ie ” - 
page. Norcan we here do justice to its importance. tially a story of untravelled roads, over which very 


The Academy and Literature (London). few white men have ever ventured. 
More than 100 illustrations. 
$4.00 net (postage 36 cents). $3.50 net (postage 22 cents) 








NEW YORK SKETCHES 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


With many illustrations by R. M. McCarter, Jules Guerin, Everitt Shinn, 
W.R. Leigh, and others. (Jn Press.) 


Chis elaborate book catches and fixes the truly metropolitan character of New York. ‘There have been 
many historical and reminiscent books upon New York, but Mr. Williams has here given us the great modern 
city in its full tide. ‘The illustrations in the book are in themselves a revelation of the picturesque possibilities 


which Mr. Williams points out, 





CROSS COUNTRY WITH HORSE AND HOUND 


By FRANK SHERMAN PEER 
Fully illustrated by J. Crawford Wood. Large 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 25 cents). 
A work of full scope and authority, the first to be published in America on this fascinating sport. The 


author is a cross-country rider of unusual experience, a member of a prominent New York State Hunt, who 
has enjoyed, besides, the experience of riding to hounds in England and France, as well as Canada. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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STOKES’ NEW BOOKS 

















THE AMERICAN DIARY OF A JAPANESE GIRL 





CATS AND ALL 
By FRANCES SIMPSON. 
Miss Simpson is one of the greatest authorities in England on cats 


With twenty-four illustrations, 
different breeds of cats 


16mo, boards, net, $1.00. 


coming from the lips of Uncle Eph 
All de loud prayin’ an’ psalm singin 
credit at de coO'ner grocery 


Printed on tobacco paper and bound in blue denim with roughened edges. 


With frontispiece, decorative borders, 
izmo, net, 80 cts. 


THE RIVER 


By EDEN PHILLPOTT 


This is the first novel by the author 


the Mist Lying Prophets,” etc., for about two years, 
and, in the opinion of those who have 


his best book 


In length, scene, incident, and solid literary merit, 


“ The River" has every qualification 


“ABOUT THEM 


SON! 
Or the Wisdom of ‘‘ Uncle Eph,’’ the Modern Yutzo 


By LORD GILHOOLEY, author of “ 
Each of the aphorisms in the book is introduced by the word “‘ Son!” as 
A characteristic quotation ts: “ Son! 


vo 


etc 


Postpaid, 88 cts. 
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giving specimens of the 





read it, this is 


MISS MORNING GLORY. 

Miss Morning G hac is quaint, romantic, simple, and clever at once. 
She writes with a sprightly grace and distinction of style that show her 
to be an artist, true to the traditions of Japan 

Love story? you ask. Why yes, o} course. Is it not 
a woman who writes ? 

Beautifully illustrated by the well-known Japanese artist, Genjiro 
Yeto With a frontismece in color, a number of full-page half-tone 
engravings and Japanese border in tints. Bound with grass-cloth 
back white-and-gold sides 

Octavo, net, $1.60. Postpaid, $1.75. 


COME WITH ME INTO BABYLON 
By JOSIAH M. WARD. 

Mr. Ward has taken his readers back to the time of Nebuchadn2zzar 
and gives us a picture of the lives of the Babylonians, whose name has 
come to be a synonym for luxury and wantonness 

Those were heroic days when the Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and 
Egyptians met over the carcass of Assyria and engaged in a fierce 
struggle for the mastery of the world. A romantic love story, with 
eight illustrations 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Postpaid, $1.10 


Yutzo’’’ and “ Confucius.” 


kin do ain't a gwine to help yo’ 














































THE CARDEN OF LIES 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
Garden of Lies’ is a romantic story of love 
and adventure in modern Paris A most striking and 
original story. With frontispiece 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 


of the Mist,” A WOMAN VENTURES 


Children of “ The 


surpassing the notable success of ‘‘ Children of the ‘ 
The scones are By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS (John Graham), 


which has gone into fifteen editions 


laid in Devonshire, as were those of his 


novels. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


former greatest author of “ The Great God Success 


This is a romance woven with materials that make 
up the life of American men and woman of to-day in 
town and country. The style is simple and direct, and 


the story is fascinating in the extreme. 
WOLFVILLE NICHTS tame, cloth, $1.00 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, author of “ Wolf 


ville,” “‘ Wolfville Days,’ 


etc 


A WHIRL ASUNDER 


Notk so fascina xy has : n ce the 
othing so fascinating has been written since th By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of “ The Con- 


early stories of Bret Harte. Humorous 

degree, with an occasional touch of pathos, and full of 

quaint philosophy, that makes fascinating reading 
12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE FORAY OF THE 


to the last PA . ” 
queror and “‘ Senator North 


\ new edition of one of Mrs. Atherton’s earlier works 
and one of her strongest. It is an exciting story of 
California life 

12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 


HENDRIK HUDSON (THIRD EDITION, 


By FRANK MACKENZIE SAVILE. 


A story of adventure as fascinating as “ 
of Zenda.”’ With four attractive illustrations. timely novel with a novel plot 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 


THE MINORITY 


The Prisoner \ most striking story of New York life of to-day. A 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 











FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, *°°¢ 7,53" Sstesnt Sox 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
What It Is 


An illustrated monthly magazine for boys and girls, conducted by 
Mapes Dodge. The acknowledged standard of literature for 
—— it has been well named “the prince of juvenile magazines.” 
he best reading, the best pictures, and the best editorial management 
have combined to make St. Nicholas a companion for all hours and all 
ages. Published since 1873 without one flaw in its harmonious make- 
up, its policy has always been one of entertainment and instruction for 
young folks, free from every objectionable feature. There is no better 
magazine published. No better magazine can be published. 


) What It Does 


It does more to educate and broaden the minds of the young readers in 
the English-speaking world than any other publication of its class. It 
encourages young folks to develop all latent talents, by the means of 
healthy competition, and, by its many special departments, to search for 
and understand the wonders of nature. It teaches the advantages of 
honesty, truth, and good-fellowship, and inspires an ad- 
miration for all the finer qualities in life, and in this work 
it has the endorsement of the best-read people of the land. 


What It Costs 


Twenty-five (25) cents per month, or $3.00 per 
year. tit gives back a hundred times that value 
in the good things contained in every issue. No 
better present can be found for any boy or girl 
than a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas, and none 
more welcome. Parents owe it to their children 

to place within their reach good, wholesome 

reading that will amuse and educate. That 


t. INicholas sup- S 
plies these require- ; if, 
ments all authori- (C ) 

Mm ties agree. 
ofY THE CENTURY CO. in 
.s Union Square New York | . 
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“MARY ADAMS’S” 
Absorbing Love Story 


Told with rare literary skill. 





THE ‘‘ CONFESSIONS” RELATE PRINCIPALLY TO THREE 
CHARACTERS: 
MARNA-Wilderness Girl, Deserted Wife 
The woman who fought for happiness and won. 
DANA—Husband 
ROBERT—Friend 





Keen analysis — dramatic force — 
intense interest 


The Most Talked About Story of the Year 


Illustrated by Granville Smith. $1.50 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS” 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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I 
| | Ghe Century Co.’s November Books 


The Art Book of the Year Ready Novernber J 


| ; Old English Masters 


Engravings by Timothy Cole, with Text by Prof. Fohn C. Van Dyke 


This superb work contains 48 wood-engravings by TimoTHy CoLE, the world’s 
acknowledged master of wood-engraving, with his own critical notes and with text 
; by Prof. Joun C. Van Dyxe. It includes reproductions of the most famous pictures 
| 4 of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Constable, Turner, Landseer, and 
| other English masters. Superroyal 8vo, 223 pages, $8.00 net (postage 38 cents). 

i A Portfolio of Proof Impressions of the Above. A mag- 
; nificent edition of the engravings in the above work, containing the pictures printed 
from the original wood blocks, on specially made Japan paper 14 by 174 inches, 
signed by Timothy Cole and the proof-printer; the edition limited to 150 sets, of 
which 50 have already been sold in England. Price $150.00 net. The publishers 
reserve the right to advance the price at any time. A copy of the text edition, 


numbered and printed on hand-made paper, is given with each set of proofs. 





The Story of Athens 


By Howarp CrosBy BuTLER, A.M. 
of the life and art of Athens from its 
earliest beginnings, sketching in chronological 
order the figures of the men and women who 
have made Athens famous. 
very richly illustrated, and with an index, 
price $2.40 net (postage 18 cents). 


A sketch | 


8vo, 520 pages, 


|\A Treatise on 
Title-Pages 


By THEopoRE L. De Vinne. In this book 
the acknowledged master of the typographic 
art in America gives his ideas on the subject 
of Title-Pages. 12mo, 460 pages, with index, 
price $2.00 net (postage 12 cents). 





Recollections of a Player 
By Fames H. Stoddart 


who is the oldest living metropolitan actor. 


Introduction by WILLIAM WINTER. 300 


pages of text and many illustrations, price $1.80 net (postage 13 cents). 








i Two New Books in the ‘Century Classics” 
} A series of the world’s best books, selected, edited and introduced by distinguished 

ri men of letters. Issued in beautiful form, on pure rag paper, in rich cloth binding. 

7 Price, net, cloth $1.25, full sheep $2.00 (postage 11 cents). 

Essays of Elia A Sentimental Journey 
with a frontispiece portrait of Charles Lamb | By LAURENCE STERNE. With a frontispiece 
and an introduction from Walter Pater’s _ portrait and an introduction from Thackeray’s 
** Appreciations.” ‘**English Humorists.” 

October Publications of The Century Co. 
Luncheons. By the author of “The | The Bible for Children. Spe- 
Century Cook Book.” It is a book of illus- | cially arranged for children’s reading, with 
i trated recipes, with 208 photographs, full | a. preface by the Rev. FRANcIS BROWN, 
. index, price $1.40 net (postage 15 cents). D.D., and an introduction by Bishop PoTTEr. 





Daniel Webster. By Joun Bacu 
McMASTER. 8vo, cloth, richly illustrated, 
$2.00 net (postage 16 cents). 

Abraham Lincoln. = Condensed 
from Nicolay and Hay’s ten-volume edition. 
By Joun G. Nico.ay. Price $2.40 net (postage 
18 cents). 


CaterpillarsandtheirMoths. 


Beautifully illustrated, $3.00. 


The East of To-Day and To- 
Morrow. Bishop Potter’s story of his 
travels in Japan, China, the Philippines, ete. 
Price $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


Three New Books in the 
**Thumb-Nail’’ Series. IN Me- 


A new nature book. Beautifully illustrated, MORIAM, THOUGHTS OF PaSscAL, and THE 
with reproductions in life size. Price $2.00 | Rivaus. Exquisite editions in embossed 


net (postage 18 cents). 


B peeresese34 Tit CENTURY-CO-UNION-SQUARE-NEW: 


leather binding, price $1.00. 
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The Century Co.’s New Fiction 











Aladdin O’Brien ©< 


The New Novel by Gouverneur Morris 
Author of ‘‘ Tom Beauling’”’ 


A charming, powerful love story, with humor and pathos 
playing hide-an’-seek through its pages. It is full of intense 
and novel situations and told in the strikingly original style 
of this young author. $1.25. 


Napoleon JacKson 


The Gentleman of the Plush Rocker 
By MRS. RUTH McENERY STUART 


The author of “Sonny” has here written one of her best 
stories of Southern life. Beautifully illustrated by Potthast, 
—pictures in tint. $1.00. 


Barnaby Lee 


The New Story by the Author of 
**‘Master SKylark”’ 
In “ Barnaby Lee” Mr. John Bennett gives us a capital story of New Am- 
sterdam in the days of Peter Stuyvesant. With 34 full-page illustrations 
by DeLand. $1.50. 











A New *‘*Human Document’’ 


Biography of a Prairie Girl 
By ELEANOR GATES 


A delightful description of a little girl’s life in the Northwest twenty-five 
years ago. It is full of local color and adventure and written in a quiet, 
sympathetic way true to child nature. $1.50. 


The Year’s Great Hit 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


By ALICE CALDWELL HEGAN 


“The success of Alice Caldwell Hegan's ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch’ rejoices the souls of dignified bookmen who cling to tradition and 
resent the ‘booming’ feature of the modern publishing business. ‘ Such 
successes,’ said one of these men the other day, as he patted a copy of ‘ Mrs. 
Wiggs’ lovingly, ‘make me hope that we may yet be saved.’”— WV. ¥. Sun. 

Price $1.00. 


For other books, see The Century Co.’s New Catalogue, sent on request 
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“‘Livest 


Always a leader in the magazine 








The Big Corporations 


Commonly Called “Trusts” 
A question which President Roosevelt has 
recently brought to the fore, to be treated in 
THe CeNTURY with interesting descriptive 
papers, not attacking or defending, but just 
telling of the work of the so-called Beef 
Trust, the United States Steel Corporation, 
The Standard Oil Company, etc. 


The Prologue of the 

American Revolution 
A new treatment of an old subject,—the 
graphic story of the invasion of Canada in 
1775 by Montgomery and Amold; told by 
Prof. Justin H. Smith (of Dartmouth College 
in five picturesque articles richly illustrated. 
Based on original sources of information. 


A Serial Novel by the Author of 
*No. 5 John Street’”’ 


You remember that story, perhaps. It made a sensation three years ago. Now 





1 LOVEY MARY AND MRS. WIGGS 


j , the author, Richard Whiteing, has written a new novel called “The Yellow Van,” 

i} g a novel of English country life—its heroine an American woman—graphically con- 

ik trasting the life of the great country houses with the homes of the poor in the villages 
yi" A Serial Novel by the Author of 

| = “‘“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ”’ 


zy “Mrs. Wiggs” is one of the most successful books of the day—a wonderful story o! 
a poor woman who @/ways looks on the bright side and says things that take hold 
of the most hardened novel-reader. ‘“ Lovey Mary,” Miss Hegan’s new story, is 
anew “ Mrs. Wiggs.” 


Census Studies 
There is a great deal that is strange and interesting in census-taking. The 
Hon. W. R. Merriam, Director of the Census, has written three papers for 
THe CENTURY on this subject, showing the growth of census-taking from the 
time when six inquiries were asked until to-day, when there are over 30,00 
questions. 


A Novelette by the Author of ‘The Rescue” 


Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s novel “ The Rescue” has been one of the successes 





of the season. She has just written a new story of friendship between women, “A 

Hi Forsaken Temple,” which will appear at once in THE Century, with illustrations 
| by Charlotte Harding. } 
H 


| | 
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and Best”’ 


field—the best stories—the best illustrations—the timeliest articles 








The Great Northwest 
Ray Stannard Baker, whose articles on “ The Great Southwest” were a feature of 
Tue Cenrury last year, will treat the great Northwest in the same manner. The 


illustrations by Mr. Blumenschein 
will be as attractive as Mr. Parrish’s 
pictures of the Desert and the 
Plains. 


Mr. Dooley’s Course 
Of Reading 


It is a pleasant announcement that 
Mr. F. P. Dunne (“ Mr. Dooley” ) 
has been induced to contribute a 
series of “ Opinions” on various lit- 
erary subjects, which will appear 
during the coming year in THE 
CENTURY. 


Other Important 

Articles 
There will be a series on the great 
exchanges of the world—the New 
York Stock Exchange, the Paris 
Bourse, etc.; stories of diplomatic 
lifein Pekin; richly illustrated articles 
on animals in British parks; beauti- 
ful engravings of Old Spanish Mas- 
ters by Timothy Cole; a delightful 
collection of unpublished letters by 
Sir Walter Scott, etc. 


Short Stories 
All the leading writers will contribute 
stories to THE CENTURY in 1903: 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, John Luther 
Long, Frank Norris, Edwin Asa 
Dix, David Gray, Eden Phillpotts, 
Herbert D. Ward, and a score of 
others. ‘The greatest American illus- 
trators work for THE CENTURY. 
Price 
$4.00 a year. Subscriptions may 


begin at any time. Published by 
THe Century Co., New York. 


Seed TRE-CENTURY-CO-UNION: SQUARE: NEW-YORKEE SESS 
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I* you are not a regular reader 
of THE CENTURY do not miss 
the Nowember number. 


It begins the volume. 
It begins the serials. 
It begins the use of a new type and page. 
It has a ‘‘sevenfold colored frontispiece.” 
It is worth a great deal more than it costs. 


The November 


CENTURY 


Contains: 


The first of the striking articles on 


“The Big Corporations 
Commonly Called Trusts.” 


Describing the so-called ‘‘ Beef Trust.” 


The opening chapters of 
The New Novel by the Author of 
**“No. § John Street.’’ 
Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘ The Yellow Van.” 


The opening chapters of 
A Novelette 4 the Author of 
** The Rescue.”’ 
Miss Sedgwick’s story of women’s friendship. 


The opening article in 
*“*The Prologue of the 
American Revolution.” 
The graphic story of the invasion of Canada 
by Montgomery and Arnold in 1775, by Justin 
Harvey Smith. 


Illustrated Stories. 
** The Swartz Diamond,”’ a South African story, 
by E. W. Thomson. 
‘* The Journal of a Millionaire,”’ an American 
story, by George Hibbard 
‘*The Echo Hunt,” a hunting story, by David 
Gray, author of ‘‘ Gallops.” 


Superb pictures in color for 


John Muir’s Article on 
‘*The Canon of the Colorado.” 
**The New York Police Court.” 

A most entertaining article. Pictures by 
Blumenschein. 


And much besides. 
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NOTEWORTHY 


NEW NOVELS 








“Temporal Power” 


A Study in Supremacy. 
Christian,” etc. - - 


By MARIE CORELL!, author of “The Master 


- SI 50 


A singularly striking and powerful novel, dealing with a subject which has never before be: 


treated in fiction. 





Moth and Rust 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, author of 
“Red Pottage,” etc. - - - $1.50 


The first volume from Miss Cholmondeley’s 
pen since the publication of ‘‘ Red Pottage.”’ 





Fuel of Fire 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWL! 
author of “The Farringdons,”’ et 
$1 te A 


A story into which Miss Fowler has | 
much of her very best writing. 





Wanted: A Chaperon 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, author of “ Janice Meredith,” etc. With illustrations 
in color by H. C. Christy, and with decorations by Margaret Armstrong, $2.00 


An exceedingly clever story, the last from the pen of this gifted author. The volume is beauti- 
fully gotten up, and should prove a most acceptable gift-book. 





No Other Way 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, author of 
“The Orange Girl,” etc. Illus- 
trated - - - - - - - = $1.50 
The last complete story by Sir Walter 

Besant. 





The Lady of the Barge 


By W. W. JACOBS, author of “ Many 
Cargoes,”’ etc. Illustrated - $1.50 
More delightful stories by this delightful 

author. 





A Song of a Single Note 


By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc.  Illus- 


trated - - ~ - - - 


i ge ER SS git By co 


A romance of life in early New York. This volume forms a connecting link between Mrs. 
Barr’s popular stories, ‘“ A Bow of Orange Ribbon ”’ and “‘ The Maid of Maiden Lane.”’ 





Tom Tad 


By WILLIAM HENRY VENABLE, author 
of “A Dream:of Empire,” etc. II 
lustrated - - - - - - - $1.50 


A story of universal interest. 





The Founding of Fortunes 


By JANE BARLOW, author of “Irish 
Idylls,” etc. - - - - - =- $1.50 


Another story of Irish life sketched in 
Miss Barlow’s skilful manner. 





Paul Kelver 
By JEROME K. JEROME, author of “Three Men in a Boat,” etc. - $1.50 


The first long story by Mr. Jerome, and one that is entirely different from any he has ever 


written. 
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Condensed Novels: New Burlesques 


A group of humorous stories in which Mr. Harte travesties 
present-day authors. $1.25 


A Sea Turn and Other Matters 


The MW. ¥. Tribune says: “Mr. Aldrich has never done 
better work than in this volume. 
beginning to end.”’ 


The Right Princess 


A Christian Science Novel. 
author 


Our Lady of the Beeches 


Concerning the unconventionalities of convention: 


ple 


It is interesting from 


$1.25 


A delightful story by a favorite 
$1.50 


By the late BRET HARTE 


Collected since his death 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


A Collection of Short Stories 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
A Novelty in Fiction 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


The Story of a Romantic Attachment 





Japanese Girls and Women 


A charming gift-book, with exquisite illustrations in color 
and bound in Japanese silk $4.00 


Grimm Tales Made Gay 


Clever rhymes, with many humorous illustrations 


$1.50 met. Postage extra. 


Penelope’s Irish Experiences 


Holiday Edition Uniform with the Holiday Edition of 
“ Penelope’s Experiences. "’ $2.00 


By ALICE M. BACON 
illustrated 


By KEISHU TAKENOUCHI 


By GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
Illustrated 


By ALBERT LEVERING 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Illustrated 
By CHARLES BE. BROCK 





New France and New England 


This volume presents the causes and events which marked 
the victory on this continent of the English civilization 
over the French. $1.65 wet. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The work is uniform with ‘‘ Hawthorne,” just published, and 
“‘ Whittier,” in press. $1.10 net. Postage 10 cents. 
Jesus’ Way 


The essentials of practical Christianity are presented clearly 
and simply. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


Postage 16 cents. 


By the late JOHN FISKE 
Completing the Historical Series 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


In the American Men of Letters Series 


By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 
Presents the ‘‘ Way of Life” 








Under Colonial Colors 


The story of Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec, told for 
boys $1.20 net. Postage 15 cents. 


A Pocketful of Posies 


A panorama of child-life in simple verse, delightfully illus- 
trated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


. 
The Champion 
A story of a printers’ “ devil,’? who had many thrilling ex- 
periences. The book will delight the heart of any boy 
$1.20 net. Postage 10 cents. 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Illustrated 
By CLYDE 0. DELAND 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Illustrated 
By FANNY Y. CORY 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
Frontispiece 


By ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





etc. 


By the late JOHN FISKE, Author of “ The Destiny of Man,” 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS. 


In two volumes 


I. SCENES AND CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. II. 


By JOHN FISKE, 


tory,’ et In two 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S New Book 


volumes 


SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: 


TRUTH AND ARE 


A revelation of the marvels of “wees and service asso 


DISPLAYED IN VERY 


By the Author of “ 
ciated with roses and dials. 


HERE 


Old-Time Gardens,” etc. 


Miss ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS’ 
New Garden Book 


ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS 


Invaluable to those who would develop a style suited to 
Profuselv illustrated 
Cloth, 8vo 


special needs 


, $3.00 net 


Mr. F, MARION CRAWFORD’S 


Brilliant Pictures of Rome 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS 


By the Author of “Saracinesca,” “Rulers of the South,” 
et: With new illustrations and maps. Revised edi- 
tion in one volume Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $3.00 net 


Prof. AUGUST MAU’S . 
Authoritative Work on 


POMPEII: Its Life and Art 


Translated by FRANCIS W. KELSEY, University of 
Michigan. Revised with many additions. _Copiously 
tllustrated, ‘r. 8vo, $2.50 net 


By Mme. LEHMANN 
HOW TO SING 


By LILLI LEHMANN-KALISCH. 
grams and cuts. Cloth, 


Illustrated with dia- 
I2mo, $1.50 net 


By Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS: 
2 STUDY OF VICTORY OVER LIFE’S 
ROUBLES 


By the Author of “ The Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S 
New Illustrated Book 


NEW ENGLAND AND 
ITS NEIGHBORS 


By the Author of “ Among English 
“ Along French Byways,” etc. Profusely 
glimpses of charming phases of rural life. 

Cloth, Cr. 8vo, 


Hedgerows,” 
illustrated 


2.00 net 


Profusely pictured from the Author’s photographs. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies, 


IN FAMILIAR FIELDS 


Author of “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” “ The Critical Period of American His 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 n« 


GARDEN DELIGHTS WHICH ARI 
MOREOVER REGARDED AS EMBLEMS 


Cr. 8vo, $2.50 net 
$20.00 net 


Miss FRANCES C. MORSE’S 
Book on Old American Furniture 


FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN TIME 


On old furniture in America, fully illustrated by half- 
tones of quaint and valuable picces 

Cloth, Cr. 8vo, Gilt Tob, $3.00 net 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred 
copies. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN 
Poet Laureate 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE 


The Garden I 


\ new prose work by the Author of “ 
Fust ready 


Love,” etc. Cloth, Cr. 8vo. 


Mr. ERNEST A. GARDNER’S 
Authoritative Work on 


ANCIENT ATHENS 


By the former Director of the British School at Athens, 
Author of “‘ A Hand-book of Greek Sculpture,’’ etc., 
etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net 


By ISABEL LOVELL 
STORIES IN STONE FROM 
THE ROMAN FORUM 


Stories of the human aspect of the Forum rather than 
the merely archeological. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


Planned by the lae LORD ACTON 
THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. 
Litt.D., and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 
pleted in twelve volumes. 


]. The Renaissance 


er HERO, 
» be com- 


Royal 8vo, $3.00 net 


Mr. BROOKS ADAMS’ 
New Book 


THE NEW EMPIRE 


By the Author of “ The Law of Civilization and De 
cay,” etc. loth, 12mo, $2.00 net 








Fall Announcements and Monthly Lists of New Books will be sent without charge on application to 


The Macmillan Company - - 


New York 
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Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S Recollections 


MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


By the Author of “ The Man Without a Country,” etc 


Two vols., profusely illustrated 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $5.00 net 


Mr. JACOB A, RIIS’ New Book, uniform with ‘‘ The Making of an American” 


THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 


Profusely illustrated from the Author’s photographs and from drawings by THOMAS FOGARTY. 


NEW FICTION 


F, MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel 
CECILIA: A Srory oF MODERN ROME 


By the Author of “‘ Saracinesca,’’ “‘ Via Crucis,’’ et« 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S New Book 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES 


STORIES OF OLD CALIFORNIA 


By the Author of “ The Conqueror,” “‘ Senator North,” 
etc. Illustrated Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


HENRY K. WEBSTER’S Story of a Trust 
ROGER DRAKE, Caprain or INDUs- 
TRY 

By the Author of ‘‘ The Banker and the Bear,”’ joint Au- 


thor of “‘ Calumet K,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


LAFCADIO HEARN’S 
Pa New Book 
KOTTO 


BEING JAPANESE CURIOS 
WITH SUNDRY COBWEBS 
By the Author of “’ Kokoro,” “Stray 


Leaves from Stray Literature,’’ et« 
Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 net 


A. E. W. MASON’S 
New Military Novel 
THE FOUR 
FEATHERS 


By the Author of “ The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler.”” Cloth, $1.50 


Wolf,” etc 
TINE REAY. 


of the Snow 
Orchid,” etc 


JACK LONDON’S 
New Alaskan Book 


CHILDREN OF 
THE FROST 


By the Author of “‘ The Son of the IN 
Illustrated by R. MAR- 


Mrs, ELLA HIGGINSON’S 


MARIELLA OF 
OUT WEST 


By the Author of “‘ From the Land 
Pearls,’’ “ 


Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net 


FREDERIC REMINGTON’S New Book 
JOHN ERMINE 


A ROMANCE OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


By the Author of ‘‘ Men with the Bark On,” ete. Ilus- 
trated by the Author. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


NANCY HUSTON BANKS?’ Kentucky Idyl 
OLDFIELD Siath Ediiion 


With illustrations in color by Harper Pennington. 
Cloth, t2mo. In Press 


THE JAMES K. HACKETT 
Edition of Winston Churchill's 


THE CRISIS 


Illustrated with scenes from the play, 
portraits of the actors 


based on it, and 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


B. K. BENSON’S 
New War Story 
BAYARD’S COURIER 
LOVE AND ADVENTURE 
THE CAVALRY CAM- 
PAIGN 
By the Author of “ Who Goes 


There?” etc. Illustrated by Louis 
Betts. Cloth, $1.50 


MARK LEE LUTHER'S 


New Political Story 


THE HENCHMAN 


By the Author of “ The Favor of 
Princes,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.50 


New Novel 


Forest 
Cloth, $1.50 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Mrs, WRIGHT’S New Story 
DOGTOWN 


ANNALS OF THE 
WADDLES FAMILY 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT, Author By the 
of *‘ Citizen Bird,”’ etc. Illustrated Brother,” 
from photographs. Cloth, $1.50 net etc. 


HOMER GREENE'S 
New Boys’ Story 


PICKETT’S GAP 


Author of “ The Blind 
“Whispering Tongues,” 
Illustrated. 


BEULAH MARIE DIX’S 
New Cavalier Story 
A LITTLE 
CAPTIVE LAD 


By the Author of “ The Making of 
Christopher Ferringham,” etc. [- 


Cloth, $1.50 lustrated. Cloth, $1.50 








Send for the Monthly Lists of New Books and Announcements of 


The Macmillan Company - - 


New York 
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Emmy Lou: Her Book and Heart ; 


By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
Over Fifty Pictures by C. L. Hinton 
E ry Lou's School Days from the First Reader up through the High School 
In these stories Mrs. Martin has done two very notable things. First, she has 
created the most lovable little girl in contemporary fiction. Second, she has drawn 


the first faithful and sympathetic picture of American public-school life. The skill 
with which she has sketched Emmy Lou's teachers would alone make the reputation 


of the book. But finest of all is the wonderful insight into the growth of.the child's 
mind that gives these stories all the dramatic coherence and development of a great 
novel. In his illustrations, Charles L. Hinton has shown the same ability and sympathy 
with children that Mrs. Martin displays in the narrative. 


$1.50 


te Stories of 
Married Life 


By MARY 5S. CUTTING 





Thoroughbreds 


By W. A. FRASER 
Author of **Mooswa” 


In this novel, the author, himself a 
turfman of long experience, shows us 
the race-course and those whose lives | 
centre about it, as they really are. Mr. | 
Fraser shows us that there are high prin- 
ciples and noble ideals, as well as mean- 
ness and treachery, in the racing game. 


Mrs. Cutting begins where other story- 
tellers leave off. In the very heart of 
domesticity she finds moving crises and 
climaxes, perils and triumphs. 

“ Mrs. Cutting has found a new field, 
Tilustrated by F. Lowenheim and well she has filled it.” Harrrorp 

GLOBE, 
$1.50 $1.25 


S. R. Crocketés New Novel 
The Banner of Blue 


This is a new version of the parable of the prodigal son. Against the sombre back- 
ground of the Disruption Period in Scotland Mr. Crockett draws with a master-hand 


two brilliantly colored love stories, the one intense to its tragic end, the other delight- 
ful in its quaint Scotch humor. $1.50 


A Story of the Industrial Barons of To-day 


The ‘Taskmasters 
By GEORGE K. TURNER 


The Taskmasters pictures a New England that has never appeared in literature 
before, and which is, after all, the typical and dominating New England of modern 
times. In the great manufacturer, raling like a feudal baron his townful of employees, 
Mr. Turner finds a figure significant, picturesque, and singularly unknown to art. 


$1.25 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 141 E. 25th St., New York 
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NEW NOVELS BY 


Booth Tarkington 
0el Chandler Harrts 
and <trthur Mi Orr! Son 


The Two Vieecotule 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


A brilliant romance of Indiana life in the 40’s. 


“The author of The Gentleman from Indiana and Monsieur Beaucaire is to 
be congratulated on his third success.” CHréaco INTER-OCEAN. 

“He has produced a tale much more vigorous and infinitely more dramatic 
than his first two efforts, and one that is even more graceful and charming 
than Monsieur Beaucaire.” New York Press. 


Illustrations in Color by Henry Hutt. 


By the Creator of Uncle Remus Author of Tales of Mean Streets 


Gabriel Tolliver (The Hole in _ the 
By | Wall 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS” By ARTHUR MORRISON 


The scene of Mr. Harris’s charming ro- “Mr. Morrison’s best work.” Lonpon 
mance is laid in Georgia, at the troublous | NEws. 
period of reconstruction. Not only is the a The Hole in the Wall is the work of a 
masterly style and kindly humor of the virtuoso of the slums.” Lonpon Times. 
author's stories here reproduced, but many | _“ YOu cannot escape the strength, the 

virility, the convincing truth of it.” New 
| YorK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 

“His people are neither types nor cari- 

“To take up a volume by Mr. Harris is | catures; they are individuals whom one 
to be instantly pervaded by a pleasurable | knows with an intimacy that belongs to 
anticipatory glow.” New York TIMEs. actual flesh.” Harper's WEEKLY. 


$1.50 | $1.50 


of the characters make their re-entry on a 
larger stage. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 141 £. aca St., New Vork 
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150,000 Copies 











of these books have been printed 
already (October 1). A mere dip into 
any one of them will show you why. 


Just So Stories ty Rudyard Kipling 








Mr. Kipling’s new book for children promises to rival his “ Jungle 
Books.” It is the first volume he has illustrated. The Mew York 
Herald says: “ Mr. Kipling’s pictures have the sure touch of the 
practised artist. The stories are extravaganzas full of humorous 
conceits and laughable incidents, eminently well adapted to keep 
the nursery in a roar. And after the nursery is through, the 
book may be passed up to the study, where older folk will enjoy 
it as fully as the youngsters.” (Nev, $1.20.) 


TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND By “J. P. M.” 


A brilliant and delightful story, continuing the fortunes of some of the characters in ‘‘ A Journey 
to Nature,” but introducing also the new figure of ‘‘ Polly,” the heroine, as fresh and captivating 
a damsel as one could imagine. (Decorated, me, $1.50.) 


THE WOOING OF JUDITH By SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY 


Mrs. Kennedy here follows her very successful .sovel of ‘* Joscelyn Cheshire ” with a romantic love 
story of old Virginia, full of feeling and idyllic sentiment. (%1.50.) 


THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY By ELEANOR HOYT 


** Nancy is dainty and American; she is light, she is funny. For ee oe solitude of the shade- 
swung hammock, Nancy will be a heaven-sent blessing.”"—7%e Bookman, (Allustrated by Stan 
laws, $1.50.) 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS By THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


*¢ THE EPIC OF THE SOUTH.”’’ A very strong book, presenting conditions in the South as 
the Southerners view them. ‘‘It burns and gleams with the fervor of the South.” —Chicago 
Evening Post. (Mlustrated by Williams, $1.50.) 


THE BATTLE-GROUND By ELLEN GLASGOW 


‘© A more charming picture of Virginia life just before the Civil War and at its outbreak has never 
1 gI g J . : apg thse 
appeared. It is cheerful, wholesome, and forceful. "—H.W. MABIke in 7'%e Outlook. (Illustrated 
PI ‘ it, 
by Baer and Granville Smith, $1.50.) 


BELSHAZZAR By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


‘** Should attain extraordinary popularity. ... The story marches gallantly, and lags at no point. 
Mr. Davis has already received much consideration, and ‘ Belshazzar’ will add to his reputation.” 
—Chicago Tribune, (Illustrated by Ziegler, $1.50.) 


THE COLONIALS By ALLEN FRENCH 


‘* So strong, so symmetrical, so virile a book of romantic fiction that it may fairly be called great. 
The plot is worked out with great skill."—Brooklyn Eagle. (Decor: ated, $1.50.) 


THE COAST OF FREEDOM By ADELE MARIE SHAW 


A virile tale of the adventurous times of Wm. Phips, the first ‘‘ self-made American.” ‘‘ Of ab- 
sorbing interest from the first chapter to the closing page.”—Areck/yn Eagle. (Illustrative maps, 


$1.50.) 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, East, New York 
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By Sydney George Fisher 


The True History 
of the American 
Revolution 


hese are the real facts of the days of 
1776. Mr. Fisher has some things 
to tell about the conduct of the War of 
the Revolution, its chief figures, and the 
reasons for its outcome, which will startle 
every reader 
of American 

history. 





24 illustra- 
tions. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 


deco- 
$2.00 


rated. 
Postage, 14 c. extra. 


Net . 





By Clara E. 
Laughlin 


Stories 


of 
Authors’ 
Loves 


J] othing in fiction 
excels the fascination of these ro- 
mances of real men and women whom we 
all know by their writings. The volumes 
are a chronicle of fact, but hold all the 
charm of a novel. 
They have photogra- 
vure frontispieces and 
45 duogravure por- 
traits and views. 





Charlotte Bronté 


Two volumes. Illus- 

trated. Handsomely 

bound, in 

box, Net $3.00 
hree-quarters mo- 


rocco, Net. $6.00 


Postage, 19 c. extra. 





By Jack London 


A Daughter of the 





strong and extremely dramatic story. 


Snows 


Its plot is unique, 


its characters boldly drawn, and the love interest intense. 
The first full length novel from a writer whose tales ‘‘ The 
Son of the Wolf,’’ and ‘* The God of His Fathers,’’ etc., have 
won him much popularity as well as recognition from the first 
critics. The book is beautifully illustrated 
in colors from drawings by F. C. Yohn, 
and is handsomely bound. 


Iliustrated. 
Decorated 
cloth . 


i2mo0. 


$1.50 





By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Woven with the Ship 


Mt: Brady’s thousands of readers will derive fresh pleasure 
from this his new book. It has an intensely interesting 
plot and something happens on every page. In addition to 
the novel, which is the most sympathetic love story he has 
yet written, there are a number of tales in his best manner. 
The book has stunning drawings by Christy, Leyendecker, 
Glackens, Parkhurst, and Crawford, 
and has a striking design in colors. re See $1.50 
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Revell’s New Fiction 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 


ILLUSTRATED LIST OF FALI 


BOOKS 


Author of “‘Black Rock,’’ “‘The Sky Pilot,’’ etc. 


Glengarry 


By RALPH CONNOR. 


School 


Illustrated. 


Days 


12mo, Cloth, $1,25, 


The new story fittingly supplements ‘‘The Man from Glengarry” (now 140th 1000) in that it 
deals with some of the same characters but in a different period. 


‘His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 


Ralph Connor is a man to 


keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.” 


Publie Le dqe r, Philadelphia, 





A True Story of Indian Life 
Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 


By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author of ‘‘The Mississippi Bubble ’’ says: 
‘‘Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely 
buckskinned manikins. He gives us the West, 
but he does it without Moreover, he 


pose. 


gives us a story, a white story done in red.” 





A College Girl’s Story 
Janet Ward 


A Daughter of the Manse 
3y MARGARET E. SanasTer. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘*Mrs. Sangster is now so well known that 
her books need no advertisement. ‘ Janet 
Ward’ is the story of a girl’s life, of the sort 
she understands so well. Sjmple, natural, full 
of sweet experiences.” — Commercial Advertiser. 





A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By 


Order o 


By ALFRED H. Henry. 


‘*He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 


the et 


There is nothing lurid or 


Proph 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 


sensational or overdrawn about his pieture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending —a page 


torn from the story of a ruined life. 
the same class with this really strong story.” 


None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 
-~ Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of ‘‘Fishin’ Jimmy’’ 
Aunt Abby’s 
Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Fully illus- 

1 trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

‘Aunt Abby is a sweet, nobly generous New 
England woman, without narrowness and with- 
out cant; moreover, she has a little twinkle of 
dry humor even when she feels deeply.” 

The Outlook. 





By Author of *‘A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism. By CAROLINE 
ATWATER MAson. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
‘‘There is a world of tragedy in ‘The Little 

Green God.’ . She has written an exceed- 

ingly tart little book which ought to make a 

stir. It is cleverly done and there is a great 

big reason just why such a book as this should 
be written.” — Los Angeles Express. 





Non-Partisan 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 


Timely 


Those Black Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


By WILLIAM F., GIBBONS. 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 


‘Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 


tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. 


The volume is written from plain heartfelt 


interest in the ‘ black-diamond’ men, its characters are typical, and the brisk action of the story 


holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 





A Tale of Two Continents 


A Chinese Quaker 


By NELLIE BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 

The title of this book is the poet-philanthro- 
pist Whittier’s own phrase and itself forecasts 
a most romantic story —a_ record literally 
unique. The narrative abounds in dramatic 
situation and action. 


LEMING H. REVELL 


Netw York rr. 


HAKPER’S 





MAGAZINE 


By Author of ‘How They Kept the Faith’’ 
Fool’s Gold 4 $t3dz, 
A Novel by ANNIE RAYMOND STILLMAN. $1.50. 

A romance of exceptional power in which plot 
and action yield a large tribute to the strong 
purpose of the book. This is a story of conflict 
between duty and supposed self-interest. It 
teems with incident. 
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Social New York Under the Georges 


By ESTHER SINGLETON, Author of ° 
half-tone. Title-page in colors. 


‘ The Furniture of Our Forefathers.”’ 
Royal 8vo. 


100 Illustrations in 


Cloth, $5.00 net. Postage additional. 


The illustrations set forth with wonderful effectiveness the degree of social splendor which then 


existed in New York. 


luxury existed quite comparable to the corresponding state then found in London. 


Furniture, china, plate, jewelry, and houses amply demonstrate that a social 


The book is a 


revelation of unknown ——— in Colonial times. 


The Romance of My Childhood 
and Youth 


By MME. ADAM (Juliette Lamber). Portrait 
and Ornamental Title. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
net; postage, I2 cents additional. 

One of the most interesting Frenchwomen since Mme. de 
Stael is Mme. Adam, whose pen-name, Juliette Lamber, is 
also her maiden name. The volume is the first of a series 
f autobiographical recollections she is now writing. It re- 
ites to a childhood and youth that were remarkably ro- 
nantic. She has told the story as only a gifted French- 
woman can. 


. 
Daniel Boone 

By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, Editor of 

“The Jesuit Relations” and Author of 

‘Father Marquette.’’ (Series of Historic 

Lives.) Illustrated. I2mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; 

postage, 10 cents additional. 

Boone has been much in need of a sympathetic, accurate, 
and popular biography. No one better adapted to the task 
could have been found than Mr. Thwaites, the author of 
the volume on Marquette, in the same series, which has 
already met with a general welcome. Tragedy, heroism, self- 
sacrifice—these were the characteristics of this simple pioneer. 


My Life in Many States and in 
Foreign Lands 


Written in the Mills Hotel in my Seventy. 

fourth Year. By GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN, 

Illustrated. t2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 

I2 cents additional. 

Citizen Train’s reminiscences will be widely read. All 
States have known him, and in many he has had his home. 
There are few lands on the globe to which he has not made 
journeys, few conditions of fortune he has not experienced 
He participated as a leader in the building of the first rail- 
way to the Pacific coast, became a notable figure in the Paris 
Commune, and in early life conducted shipping enterprises 
of great importance on three continents. 


Ohio and Her Western Reserve 


With a Story of Three States Leading to Ohio 
from Connecticut by way of the Wyoming 
Valley, its Pennamite Wars and Massacre. 
By ALFRED MATHEWS. Fully illustrated. 
Vol. II. of the Expansion of the Republic Series. 
(Vol. I.: Dr. Hosmer’s Louisiana Purchase.) 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents ad- 
ditional. 


Donovan Pasha 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, Author of 
gilt top, $1.50. 


One of the three or four most successful writers of fiction in recent years is Sir Gilbert Parker. 
has gone through numerous editions and still main- 


Canadian romance, 


inad “ The Seats of the Mighty,”’ 
tains its popularity. ‘ 


* Donovan Pasha ”’ 


“ The Seats of the Mighty,” etc. 
35,000 copies sold before publication. 


illustrates Sir Gilbert's talents in a new field. 


Illustrated. 1t2mo. Cloth, 
Of these 10,000 were the second edition. 
His 


His large 


public has awaited its appearance with eagerness. 


Animals Before Man in North 


America: Their Lives and Times 
By Dr. F. A. LUCAS, Curator of the Division 
of Comparative Anatomy, United States 
National Museum, Washington. Illustrated. 
I2mo. Cloth. 


The Sea Lady 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of ““ The War of the 
Worlds,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The House Under the Sea 


By MAx PEMBERTON, Author of “‘ Footsteps 
of a Throne;” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
sr. 50. 


Up From Georgia 


A volume of poems by FRANK L. STANTON, 


Author of 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
cents additional. 


A Bayard From Bengal 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of ‘“‘ Vice Versa,” 

‘Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B.A..”’ 
** Love Among the Lions.”’ Illustrated. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The Things That Are Cesar’s 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author 
of “‘ Jarvis of Harvard.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $r. 50. 


“Songs of the Soil.’’ 16mo. 
$1.20 net; postage, 12 
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The Nation 


Its Characteristics and What Commends It to the Thinking Public, 


A journal which has for more than thirty-six years been the recognized medium 
par excellence of the learned world of America. ; 

The New York Nation, founded in 1865, and conducted with rare editorial continuity to 
the present time, enlisted from the beginning the willing service of the best morality and 
enlightenment of the country. As a forum of general discussion it has never had a peer, and 
its total body of casual correspondence surpasses any of a like character ever brought togethe: 
in this country. Its special correspondence has been not less remarkable, averaging intrin 
sically a hundred letters yearly, and being gathered from all quarters of the globe. Th: 
Nation's literary criticism has, for carefulness, evenness, justice, and style, earned it the first 
place on this side of the water, and, by the consensus of foreign opinion, put it on a par with 
the best authorities in any country. Not only American, but English, French, and German 
men of letters have combined to this end, giving the Nation a truly international quality and 
reputation. In politics it has made the same mark, and even more profound; but here the 
recognition has been less ungrudging because the spirit of party niente independent and 
disinterested criticism, such as is welcomed in all branches of the scientific pursuit of truth. 

The list of writers for the Nation speaks for itself as to the intellectual and mora] 
company to which its readers are habituated; and these readers are themselves a class 
apart. The paper is, in fact, passport and credentials to its subscribers. Many years ago a 
clergyman said of it, that he would make a choice of the Nation as the alternative to four 
years of college, on the ground that its broadening effect upon the mind was more certain. 
This testimony was exaggerated, but it conveys the belief of many that the Nation is a lib- 
eral education even to the graduates of our foremost universities. 


Subscription Price, Three Dollars Per Year. 


The Nation, Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 





Thackeray's Complete Works 


This is the B/OGRAPH/ICAL EDITION, containing hith- 
erto unpublished letters, sketches, and drawings from the au- 
thor’s original manuscripts and note-books. It is edited by 
the author's surviving daughter, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, and 
illustrated by the author, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, 
Frederick Walker, George Cruikshank, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., 
Luke Fildes, R.A., Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and 
F. Barnard. Several facsimiles of manuscript are given, 
as well as portraits of the author, hitherto unpublished. 


THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES 





I. Vanity Fair VII. The History of Henry Esmond, etc. 
Il. The History of Pendennis VIII. The Newcomes 
III. The Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yellow- IX. The Christmas Books 
plush X. The Virginians 
IV. The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, etc. XI. The Adventures of Philip, etc. 
V. The Paris and Irish Sketch Books, etc. XII. Denis Duval, etc. 
VI. Contributions to ** Punch” XIII. Miscellanies, etc. 


Crown 8vo, $1.75 per volume. Complete sets in half 
morocco (sold in sets only), $42.25. 13 volumes, $22.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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THE ROLFE SHAKESPEARE 


IN LIMP LEATHER 


This is the genuine copyrighted edition with Dr. Rolfe’s full notes. 
Handsomely bound in olive-green limp ieather, with gilt top and deco- 
rated title-pages. 


Single Vols., Net, 90 Cents; 40 Vols., Boxed, Net, $36.00 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A LONG LIFE 


HELP AND GOOD 


CHEER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Dr. THEO- 
DORE L. CUYLER. 12mo, gilt top, illus- | Bia . A GIFT BOOK. By Dr. THEODORE 
trated, net, $1.50, (Postage, 11 cts.) Also an i : L. CUYLER. Handsomely printed and 
édition de luxe, net, $3.00. (Postage, 24 cts.) bound, gilt top, net, $1.00. 
Full of reminiscences of great writers, teach- The latest message from the venerable Brooklyn 
ers, preachers, and statesmen. pastor. 


> OVER THE PARLIAMENTARY USAGE 
BLACK COFFEE FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Compiled b ARTHUR as ; _P ~ 
GRA . Trade edition, small By EMMA A. FOX, 2d Vice-President G. F. W. C. 
12mo, gilt top, net, 75e. (post- 16mo, net, 65c.; limp - leather edition, net, $1.00, 

Adopted at publication in May, 1902, as the Standard 


age, 4 cts.); gift edition, ooze leath- 
er, in a coffee sack, net, $1.50, : , 3 . 

. H aman manual by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Clear, concise, and authoritative. 


Postage, 4 cts.) A unique and 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37E. 17th St., Union Sq., New York 


strikingly gotten-up book. 


(Postage, 7 cts.) 




















Fhe CopleuPrint 


are chosen by the most eminent artists for the repro- 
duction of their works, and are every where recognized 


as the best art reproductions made in America. The 
distinguished artist 
Edwin A. Abbey, 
selected by King Ed- 
ward to paint the 
Coronation picture, 
says of our prints of 
his new Quest of 
the Holy Grail, in 
the Boston Public 
Library: “It gives 
me much pleasure to 
testify to the excel- 
lence of the COP- 
LEY PRINTS. 
Those that have been 
published reproduc- 
ing my own work I 
could not wish bet- 
tered.” 

There is nothing 
better for the decoration of one’s walls, or for gifts to 
friends. New sepia tone and our standard grey. Obtain- 
able through the art stores, or sent on approval by the 
publishers. Prices, 50 cents to $10.00. Send for com- 
plete catalogue, illustrated, 10 cents (stamps). 
Look for our initials in monogram Cc on all genuine 
COPLEY PRINTS. 

This picture of BEATRICE, by Jean Paleologue, is 
one of a large list of new subjects. 


~, 
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Webster’s International Dictionary 


An Ideal 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Useful. Reliable, Attractive. Lasting. 

Various Styles of Binding. 

The New Edition has 25,000 new words. 2364 

pages. 5000 illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which affords a 
pleasant and instructive evening's entertain- 
ment. Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 





Beatrice copyright, 1902, by Jean Paceologue, and by 


CURTIS @ CAMERON 


3 18 Pierce Bldg. (Opp. Public Library), BOSTON 
| @ULOOA UPROCA UPOO@A UPROAR UDORE 
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Ghe ART INTERCHANGE 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME "Gian." 


It is the Oldest, Best, Most Progressive, and Practical (as well as the largest) Art and Household 
hen azine published. Indispensable to Art Workers, and an Invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES oF 
OME DECORATION.—NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large, full- 
ize design Supplements and exquisite facsimiles of oil and water-color paintings. 


$4.00 PER YEAR $2.00 FOR SIX MONTHS 35 CENTS PER Copy 
| HE ART pa rERCHANGE now occupies the first position among the art journals of America. ‘The color plates given eact 
fo 1a ti oil and water-color painting, as well as s adapted for framing, will be superior to any heretofore publi 
esigns, th in color and ‘bl ack-and-white, are accompani ied by thorough directions for their treatment, all Gopartinente being | " 
ablest designers and write Space will not permit of our full prospectus here, but, for the asking, our descriptive, illustrated, th 
page Catalogue w be sent to any address 


Painting in Ol 
& Water-( olors 
Pyrography 
Modelling 
im Clay } Ceramics 

Industrial (rt 
Biograph 

0 


Home 
Decoration 

China Painting 

Architectural 


Fte. 
Plans For 
bmbroidery send 
Art Notes copy 
and News beautif 
Pine Art 





IMustration 
Woed-Carving — —— —_—_— — = , 
Art Criticism CHRYSANTHEMUMS. By Maud Stumm. Oil Colors. Size,8x 35 in. Priee, 50 ets., If sold singly. each 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1903 


T HE a. ‘lowing Unusual Offers are made to all readers of Harper's Monrtuty subscribing promptly. For $4.00 you will + 
HE ART INTERCHANGE for 1903, and will get in addition, FREE, the entire year’s numbers complete for 
im aemaee by all the beautiful color and other supplements. By taking advantage of this offer now you g 
ull years (1902 and 1903), which includes our Thanksgiving, Xmas, ana other specially attractive numbers, for $4.00—with al! the 
ctures and design supplements. ‘The color studies include a beautiful line of varied subjects, making a most charming assor 
wort 1 in any art store from $8.00 to $15.00 alone 
Or, for $2.00 (sent direct to us), you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for six months, beginning January, 1903, a 
get in addition, FREE, the six months’ numbers from July to December, 1902, accompanied by all the beautiful color an 
supplements By taking advant: age of this offer pany you get one full year Uuly, 1902, to June, 1903) for $2.00. 
rt the unusu _ liberal in eda ements to those who get subscribers for 1903. Our catalogue gives full particulars. Send 
lt lo you want beautiful pictures in color for your home? Onur catalogue Shows 200 varieties 


Ghe “ART INTER CHANGE, 9 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 





Ainnouncements of 


New Books 
ea HE comprehensive news and reviews 


of new books printed in the six Sat- 
urday issues of The Evening Post 
preceding the Christmas holidays add 
orca. to the value of publishers’ an- 
nouncements in these issues. 

There is no better medium for publishers 
to reach the book-reading public than through 


the columns of 
Evening Post 


NEW YORK 
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————=THE - 
NEWSPAPER OF IOWA 


The Des Moines Daily Capital, an 
evening paper that goes into the 
homes of the people. 

25,000 daily circulation guaran- 
teed. 


APPRECIATED AT HOME 


The following is the volume of local 


: 
: 
: 
: 


advertising carried by the Des Moines 
evening papers in September. These 
Jacts speak for themselves : 


Daily News, 7 issues a week, 4871 inches. 


Daily Capital, 6 issues a week, 7001 inches. 


Rate will be four cents per line flat 
after October 15th, 1902. 


For turther information address 
THE Des Moines DaiLy CaPITAL 
New York Office, 153 World Building. 
Chicago Office, 87 Washington Street. 
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(Istar of Babylon} 


By MarcaRET HorTon POTTER 


Author of ‘The House of de Mailly,”’ etc. 


This is a most interesting novel of Biblical times just before the 
fall of Babylon, up to and including the great feast of Belshazzar. 
Istar is the Babylonian Aphrodite. Around her as the central 
figure the author has written a story of wonderful power—a divinity 
made human through the all-pervading power of love. 


$1.50 








The Wooing of Wistaria | 


By OnoTo WATANNA 


Author of ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale,’’ etc. 


This is a new novel by the well-known Japanese author, Onoto 
Watanna. The scene is in Japan, and the characters are Japanese. 
It is a love story,a novel of great power, exceptionally well told, 
with all the poetic charm and feeling that made “A Japanese 
Nightingale” one of the most popular novels of recent fiction. 


Frontispiece Portrait of Author in Tint. $1.50 








> 
The Intrusions of eae | 


By ANTHONY Hope 


A new novel that combines the brightness of the author’s “ Dolly 
Dialogues ”’ with the interest of the “ Prisoner of Zenda.” It is a 
story of life to-day in London, with the adventures and love affairs 
of a most charming, ingenuous, and interesting young woman. This 
novel will be classed by readers among Anthony Hope’s best work. 


Illustrated. $1.50 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MAID-AT-ARMS 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Mr. Chambers has long since won a most enviable position among 
contemporary novelists. The great popular success of “ Cardigan ”’ 
makes this present novel of unusual interest to all readers of fiction. 
It is a stirring novel of American life in days during the Revolu- 
tion. It deals with the conspiracy of the great New York land- 
owners and the subjugation of New York Province to the British. 
It is a story with a fascinating love interest, and is alive with 
exciting incident and adventure. Some of the characters of “ Car- 
digan”’ reappear in this new novel. 


Illustrated by Christy. $1.50 














Ohe 
VULTURES 


By Henry Seton Merriman 


Author of ‘‘ The SoWwers,’” ‘‘ With Edged Tools,’’ etc. 


The announcement of a new novel by Henry Seton Merriman 
will be welcome to every reader of fiction. This is an exciting novel 
of love, adventure, and international intrigue in Russia, etc. The 
attaches of the diplomatic foreign offices play an important part. 
It is a story of absorbing interest from start to finish. 


Illustrated. $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S AUTUMN 


1. OUT OF THE WEST. By Elizabeth Higgins, 


This is the story of the career of a young man who goes from the East 
to the West—his rise to power, temptation, struggle, success. Every 
phase of the life of the young American, as the author describes it, is 
true. It is, besides, a story of life—the home life, society, the actual 
every-day experiences of the people of a typical little Western town. A 
remarkably strong, well-written, and interesting work of fiction. $1.50. 





2. OUTDOORLAND. By Robert W. Chambers, author of 
“ Cardigan.” 
This is Mr. Chambers’ first book for children. It contains stories 
of out-door nature life, stories of themselves told to two charming 
little children by the butterfly, the robin, the trout, and others of their 
out-door friends. It is all simply and interestingly told, and the vol- 
ume is beautifully illustrated with paintings in color by Reginald Birch, 
the illustrator of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” etc. Cover, type, and 
paintings in tint and color. $1.50 net (postage extra). 


3. POEMS AND VERSES. _ By E. S. Martin, author of 


“Lucid Intervals,” etc. 


This is an attractive volume of verse written in the genial, humor- 
ous vein that all readers look for and enjoy in Mr. Martin’s work. There 
are about thirty poems in the volume—all of them of rare charm and 
beauty. Frontispiece, title-page in two colors. $1.25 net (postage extra). 


4. IN THE MORNING GLOW. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 


These are stories of home life written in the vein of tenderness, humor, 
and pathos that all will recognize as part of their own experiences. 
The awthor’s interpretation of everyday home life—the relations of 
the children with their parents and family—is sure to interest every 
reader. Some of the titles are: Father, Grandmother, Grandfather, 
Our Yard, Mother, Little Sister, The Toy Grenadier, etc. With 
one exception these stories first appeared in Harper’s Magazine. 


Beautifully illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.25. 





HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
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5. THE SHIP OF DREAMS. By Louise Forsslund, author 
of “ The Story of Sarah,” ete. 
Readers of the author’s first novel, “ The Story of Sarah,” will recall 
that the Dutch settlers around New York played an important part. 
In this new novel the chief characters are the aristocrats—the descend- 
ants of the early settlers on Long Island. The consequences of a curse 
upon one of these families is the chief motive of the story. It is a novel 
that will prove one of the most popular of the year. $1.50. 





6. THE FLIGHT OF PONY BAKER. By W. D. Howells. 


This is a most delightful story of the adventures, experiences, and 
feelings of a “real” boy. It is a book for grown people as well as for 
boys, for it portrays in a vein of rare insight and humor the actual life 
of boy-town as all know it. It is an inimitable story told in a way 
to interest every one who is interested in boys. ImIustrated. $1.25 net 
(postage extra). 


7. THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. By Gen. Lew. Wallace, 


author of “ Ben-Hur.” 


The great popularity of this beautiful story has necessitated the pub- 
lication of this new, handsome edition. It is designed especially for a 
Christmas gift. It is printed in two colors, illustrated from reproductions 
of paintings by Raphael, Murillo, etc., and with artistic marginal 
drawings by William Martin Johnson. Gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25. 


8. AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
The story of the plans and ambitions of two young people who are 
happily married and who finally acquire and fit up a little country 
house according to their own ideas. It is not only a most delightfully 
written story of country life, but one of the most charming love stories 
of recent fiction. Beautifully illustrated with paintings in tint and 
color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Printed in two colors, leather 
back, decorated sides, and gilt top (in a box), $2.40 net (postage extra). 


(List continuea on two pages following) 
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9. THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS. By Lewis Carroll. 


This delightful story —a ciassic for both old and young—is bound uni. 
formly with the Peter Newell “ Alice in Wonderland ” published last 
year. There are forty full-page illustrations by Peter Newell, a fron- 
tispiece portrait of the artist, decorative borders in color, gilt top, 
and deckel edges. It is put up in a handsome box. $3.00 net 
(postage extra). 


- SONGS OF TWO CENTURIES. By Will Carleton, 


author of “ Farm Ballads,” “City Ballads,” ete. 


A new book of poems by one of our most popular verse writers. It 
contains verses of a wide range of subjects, all written in the style that 
has made Mr. Carleton’s work so widely read and enjoyed. It is pub- 
lished in a form suitable for a holiday gift. Square octavo, ornament- 
ed cloth, fully illustrated. $1.50 net (postage extra). 


. THE LOVABLE TALES OF JANEY AND JOSEY AND 


JOE. By Gertrude Smith, author of the “ Roggie and 
Reggie Stories.” 

These are the nicest little stories imaginable about Janey, a sweet, 
unselfish child, her sister Josey, and her brother Joe. The subjects 
are those familiar to all households—tea parties, making cookies, play- 
ing circus, flowers, visits, etc.—fifteen chapters in all, each beautifully 
illustrated. Sixteen full-page colored drawings, also pictorial cover 
in colors. $1.30 net (postage extra). 


. WINSLOW PLAIN. By Sarah P. McLean Greene, 


author of “ Flood-Tide,” “ Vesty of the Basins,” etc. 

The scene is laid in a quaint little New England village fifty years 
ago. It is a story of the life of that time in New England, with a 
fascinating love interest told from start to finish with the bright, witty 
optimism and true comedy that all readers enjoyed in the author’s 
“ Flood-Tide.” The work of the author has already met with wide 
appreciation both here and abroad. This new novel will be received 
with special interest by all readers. $1.50. 


. AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By Henry James. 


A new edition of what many readers consider the best of Henry James’ 
fiction, daintily bound, uniform with the author’s “ Daisy Miller.” 
Illustrated by McVickar. $1.25. 
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14. A DOFFED CORONET. By the Author of “ The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 
The opening scenes of the book are laid in Egypt during the period 
following the Arabi Pasha rebellion, when Cairo was a hotbed of in- 
‘ternational intrigue and of diplomatic strife, and in this the author 
and her husband play an active and interesting part. After suffer- 
ing great financial reverses, the young couple establish themselves 
in America, where they are temporarily reduced to the ranks of the 
toilers. From this moment on the book becomes a continuously 
clever and extremely amusing account of how a woman born and bred 
in the highest stratum of the European great world may cheerfully 
and gracefully adapt herself to the sordid exigencies of poverty. 
Illustrated. Ornamented cloth, $2.25 net (postage extra). 


15. THE DESERTED VILLAGE (Abbey Edition). By 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


This is the most beautiful edition of this work of Goldsmith’s ever 
issued. It is exquisitely illustrated from paintings by Edwin A. 
Abbey, R.A., which first appeared in Harper’s Magazine. There is a 
frontispiece portrait of Abbey, introductions by Goldsmith and Austin 
Dobson, and copious annotations by Cunningham. Royal octavo, 
bound in silk cloth. $3.00. 


16. HARPER’S COOK BOOK ENCYCLOP4EDIA. 


This is a new book, just published, that will come as a boon to every 
housekeeper. There is no other cook book like it. It is arranged 
like a dictionary, so that you can find anything you want simply by 
opening the book and without hunting through a maze of indexes. 
And it is complete, like an encyclopaedia, with contributions by all the 
most noted authorities on cooking in the world. It is edited by the 
editor of “ Harper’s Bazar.” Bound in washable leather cloth. Itflus- 
trated. $1.50 net (postage extra). 


17. THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarthy, 
author of “A History of Our Own Times.” 
This history of the life and times of Queen Anne is a very fitting in- 
troduction to the series of the author’s popular histories of England, 
her men, manners, and events. The age of Queen Anne is one of the 
most brilliant in English history—the time of Addison, Swift, Steele, 
Bolingbroke, and the great Marlborough. The history is in two vol- 
umes, uniform with the author’s “ Reminiscences.” 2 vols., cloth 
(in a box), $4.00 net (postage extra). 
(List continued on the two pages following) 
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18. THE RED HOUSE. By E. Nesbit. 


This is a delightful story of the honeymoon and the funny experiences o! 
a young married couple who from “ love in a cottage ” come into an ex- 
tensive country estate. Their difficulties and adventures in settling their 
new home, the love affair after marriage of the two young people, are 
told with rare charm and humor. Illustrated by Keller. $1.50. 


19. LITERATURE AND LIFE. By W. D. Howells. 


This volume is another of Mr. Howells’ delightful books of reminis- 
cence and criticism of literary things, life, and people. It is written in 
the same style and is bound uniformly with the author’s “ Literary 
Friends and Acquaintance” and “ Heroines of Fiction.” 32 full-page 
illustrations. $2.25 net (postage extra). 


20. THE CONQUEST OF ROME. By Matilde Serao, 
author of“ The Land of Cockayne,” etc 
The author is, without doubt. the greatest modern Italian novelist. 
The main theme of this new novel is the conquest made by Rome 
over a brilliant young statesman who goes there from the provinces. 
It is a novei of intense and absorbing interest. $1.50. 


21. THE CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF PROVENCE. By 

Thomas A. Janvier, author of “In Great Waters,” “ The 
Passing of Thomas,” etc. 
Nowhere is Christmas celebrated with more genuine jollity than in Prov- 
ence. Mr. Janvier knows every phase of the country and of the people— 
their quaint customs, ceremonies, generous hospitality, and all their pict- 
uresque yule-tide celebrations. Few authors write with more charm and 
delightful humor. Fully illustrated and attractively bound. $1.25 net 
(postage extra). 


22. SISTER JOAN OF THE CROSS. By Matilde Serao, 


author of “ The Land of Cockayne,” etc. 


A powerful story of Italian life, telling the experiences of a Sister of 
a religious order who as an outcast lives among the poor and finally 
among the paupersof a great city. It isa novel that no onecan read without 
the keenest sympathy and interest. The London “ Saturday Review” 
classes it among the great novels of literature. Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 
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23. HOW TO KEEP HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS. By 
Charles Waldo Haskins, 
This book will save housekeepers time, money, and worry, by showing 
them the practical, easy way of keeping simple accounts. No father, 
husband, or brother could give a present that would cause more satis- 


faction to the whole household than this valuable little book. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra). 


24. THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. By J. Storer 
Clouston. 


A book of rollicking fun—a kind of new “ Innocents Abroad,” with a 
Frenchraan trying to be an Englishman as its gentle hero. M. d’Hari- 
cot’s readiness for adventure, and his susceptibility to feminine charms, 
involve ‘fim in many entertaining situations. His wit is nimble, and 
his self-possession never fails him in the most embarrassing crisis. It is 
one of the funniest books published in years. Funny cuts by Levering. 
Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 


25. ON AN IRISH JAUNTING-CAR THROUGH DONEGAL 
AND CONNEMARA. By Samuel G. Bayne. 


An amusing and interesting journey taken by the author and his friends 
from New York to Londonderry and thence through the beautiful Irish 
country on a jaunting-car. The good-humored peasants driving their 
pigs, the old women and children on the sturdy Irish donkeys going 
to the bog for turf, the men at their coble-fishing, humorous incidents 
by the way, and explorations of wonderful scenery, combine to make 
a thoroughly delightful and entertaining volume of travel. Richly il- 
lustrated from photographs. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25 net (postage extra). 


26. THE REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. By Eleanor 
Glyn, author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


The great popularity of “ The Visits of Elizabeth” will make the announce- 
ment of a new novel by the same author most welcome. The charm of 
these new “ Reflections” —their wit, humor, and, above all, their bright, 
keen observation—not only abundantly fulfil the promise of the author’s 
former work, but will win for the author hundreds and hundreds of new 
admirers. It is a love story, pure and tender, told inthe author’s inimitable 
way, illumined by sympathetic analysis of maidenly emotions. $1.50. 
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i. THE KENTONS. By W. D. Howells. 


A delightful story of an American family. It has been received 
enthusiastically by readers and critics everywhere, both here and 
abroad. One review says: “ How give to any one who has not 
read this novel an idea of the delightful wit and humor that is in, 
through, and roundabout every page?” It is one of Mr. Howells’ 
most interesting works of fiction. $1.50. 


2. THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP. By 


Hamlin Garland, author of “ Main-Traveled Roads,” etc. 


This is one of the season’s most popular novels. It is a love story 
of the plains—a story of modern heroism. It tells of the life among 
the Indians on the Western frontier, especially as it concerns the 
adventures of a young army officer on civil duty at a Western 
army post. $1.50. 


3. ABNER DANIEL. By Will N. Harben. 


Many men like shrewd business with a turn of humor. This new 
novel centres around just such a motive. The love story is just 
as brightly and wittily told. It is a novel both men and women 
will read with special enjoyment. $1.50. 


4. HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By David Graham 


Phillips. 

The way the author tells of the love affairs and adventures of her 
attractive “ Serene Highness ” is what will appeal first to most read- 
ers. The dialogue has been compared with the best work of An- 
thony Hope. The story itself is original and full of interest. $1.50. 


5. DARK O’ THE MOON. By S. R. Crockett, author of 


“The Raiders,” etc. 


This novel is written on the lines of the author’s recent success, “ The 
Raiders.” It is a stirring romance of Galloway. The smugglers 
play an important part, and the love interest lies between the young 
Laird of Rathan and the supposed daughter of one of the notorious 
smugglers of the country. It is a capital story, full of original situa- 
tions and exciting adventure. Attractively bound and illustrated. $1.50. 
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6. OLYMPIAN NIGHTS. By John Kendrick Bangs. 


Mr. Bangs tells the adventures of a mortal among the modern, up- 
to-date gods of Olympus. Like the “ House-Boat” series, it is a book 
of fun that is really funny. If you want to laugh or want a good 
story to read aloud, get a copy of this new book by Mr. Bangs. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


7. MARION MANNING. By Edith Eustis. 


This is a story of Washington life by Mrs. Eustis, the daughter of 
the Hon. Levi P. Morton. The political and social life of the Capital 
is admirably drawn. It is the author’s first novel. It is thoroughly 


alive, brilliant, and interesting, both in plot and in the way the story 
is told. $1.50. 


8. MARGARET VINCENT. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” ete. 


This is the story of the adventures and love affairs of a beautiful 
young English girl of noble family. She is brought up in ignorance 
of her noble birth, runs away from home, and has many experiences 
in London—all of which, together with her love aftairs, the author 
describes in a most entertaining way. It is a novel—tike all the 
work by Mrs. Clifford—that you will read with interest from cover 
to cover. $1.50. 


9. TALES OF DESTINY. By Elizabeth G. Jordan, 


author of “ Tales of the Cloister,” etc. 


Interesting, compelling stories, not of the cloister, but of men and 
women of the world. Every one who knows Miss Jordan’s work 
will be glad to know of this new volume. Those who do not, have 
a distinct literary treat in store for them. $1.50. 


10. THE BEAU’S COMEDY. By Carrie A. Harper and 
Beulah Marie Dix. 


As one reader wrote, “It is a nice, wholesome, sunshiny novel ” 
that is sure to be the verdict of every reader of this dainty, defight 
ful story. $1.50. 
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THE NEW si 


ARPER’S WEEKLY 


| Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 





A NEW AND UNIQUE IDEA IN WEEKLY JOURNALISM 


Two Periodicals for the Price of One 





The New York Journal says: 
We wish to say emphatically that the new “ Harper’s Weekly ”’ is a work of intelli- 
gence, that it appeals strongly to the most important class in America, the class of 
those who think, and that it will outstrip its competitors unless they shall emulate its 
efforts. . . . The influence of a vigorous personality is seen on every page. 


The New York Mail and Express says: 
The publication of the “‘ new ’’ “ Harper’s Weekly ’’ is an event of importance. .. . 
The paper meets squarely the new needs of the greater nation that has come into 
existence with the beginning of the twentieth century. . . . It deals crisply and with 
authority with all aspects of our life—political, social, and economic. 


The New York World says: 
On every page it anticipates and meets the public wants in the field which 
Weekly ”’ so admirably fills. 


“e 


Harper’s 


The New York Commercial Advertiser says : 
No one who has followed ‘“‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ closely for the past few months can fail 
to have noticed the progressive appearance of the periodical from the literary as well as 
the pictorial point of view. Further evidence of the editor’s determination to make the 
journal conspicuous and thoroughly modern is given in the number for the fifth of the 
month, . . . anotable issue. . . . This periodical is entering upon a new and distinctly 
promising era. 


The New York Herald says: 
“ Harper's Weekly,’’ under the editorship of Mr. George Harvey, is establishing a 
new record for itself. It is remarkable for the number, variety, and excellence of its 
illustrations, especially the colored ones, which mark an epoch in the history of illustrat- 
ed weeklies. The editorial columns are forcible, terse, and interesting. Altogether, the 
new management is to be congratulated on its success. 


The Chicago Record-Herald says : 


One of the most striking successes of modern journalism. 












It is the largest and best-illustrated journai in America, with 
intelligible comments upon all current events worth considering. 





10c. a Copy 4 For Sale Everywhere \g $4.00 a Year 
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English Men of Letters Series 


38 Vols. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, M. P. 


38 Vols. 


Series of Brilliant Biographies of the Greatest Writers in the English Language 





THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT YOU FOR $1 00 


Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2 00 a month for twelve months. 


The “English Men of Letters’’ Series includes the life 
of nearly every great writer in the English language 
from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by the great- 
est living English historian. In a catalogue of best 
books for a library, selected by the American Library 
Association and shown at the World’s Fair, ALL the 
volumes of this series were included. Here are some 
points about the books: 


1. There are 38 volumes in the set; average number 
of pages, 224. 

2. They are all substantially bound in red cloth, gilt 
top, uncut edges, portrait frontispiece in each 
volume. 

. They are printed on feather-weight paper. 

. The size of cover is 514 x8 inches. 

. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves. 

. They constitute an entire library in themselves. 

. The books are themselves the work of some of the 
greatest English writers and scholars. 








THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 


Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Edmund Spenser. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


Francis Bacon. 
John Milton. 
John Bunyan. 
John Dryden. 
John Locke. 
Daniel Defoe. 
Richard Bentley. 
Jonathan Swift. 
Joseph Addison. 
Alexander Pope. 
Henry Fielding. 
Samuel Johnson. 
David Hume. 
Laurence Sterne. 
Thomas Gray. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Bdmund Burke. 

William Cowper. 
Edward Gibbon. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Robert Burns. 

William Wordsworth. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Robert Southey. 

Charles Lamb. 

Walter Savage Landor. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Thomas De Quincey. 
Lord Byron. 

John Keats. 

Macaulay. 

William M. Thackeray. 
Charles Dickens. 
Thomas Cariyle. 


These biographies are the work of such men as James 
Anthony Froude, Austin Dobson, ]. A. Symonds, Gold- 
win Smith, Anthony Trollope, and Thomas Huxley. 





OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt 


of $1 00. 
expense, and we will return the $1 oo. 


If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
If you do like them, send us $2 00 every month for twelve months. 


In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we 
will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


for NOVEMBER 
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Special Thanksgiving Number 
Some of the Features of this Great Number: 


HOME- - - - - += Marion Foster Washburne 


THE APPLE TREE, A Thanksgitbing Story by 
Mary E. Witkins-Freeman 
WHAT SHOULD GIRLS READ? - WW. D. Howells 


THE TWILIGHT OF LIFE, A Series of Beautiful 
Paintings by Jessie Wilcox Smith 

LITTLE MARY’S THANKSGIVING, Illustrated by 
Miss F. Y. Cory 
THE THANKSGIVING DINNER, Christine Terhune Herrick 


THE THANKSGIVING TABLE, Margaret Hamilton Welch 


Its Arrangement, Decoration, etc., 


and many other articles and stories of interest to every woman; 
the usual departments — Fashions, Household Decoration, 
Fars and Wraps, Autumn Millinery, Children’s Frocks, House 
and Dinner Gowns, etc., etc. There will be given, besides, a 


FREE PATTERN SUPPLEMENT 
to the value of $2.00, with each copy of the 
THANKSGIVING BAZAR 


10 cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 
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John Kendrick Bangs’ 


| Best Books (wines 





In Eight Handsome Volumes, With more than Two Hundred Full-Page 
Ilustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, A. B. Frost, H. W. McVickar, 
C. H. Johnson, F. T. Richards, Jr., Edward Penfield, and Peter Newell 


1. A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX 5. THE IDIOT AT HOME 

2. THE PURSUIT OF THE HOUSE-BOAT 6. GHOSTS | HAVE MET 

3. MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA 7. THE BOOMING OF ACRE HILL | 

4. COFFEE AND REPARTEE and THE IDIOT 8. THE BICYCLERS, and Three Other Farces 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS is known to every reader of American humor. Never. 
before have his BEST books been accessible in a single uniform edition. The books 
chosen for this edition include every subject—wit, humor, humorous satire, farces, 
whimsical fancy, bright dialogue and repartee—the BEST in every way of Mr. Bangs’ 
work. Itis a great chance to have alibrary of humor handsomely bound and at little cost. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. If you do net like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 


expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every 


month for eleven months. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, FREE, 
beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper's 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or the North American Review. In writing, state which 
periodical you want. Address 


Harper 6 Brothers, Franklin Square, N. . - 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1903 will surpass even its own record 
for 1902. In both its literary and artistic features, its stories 
and serious articles, it will be more complete, more varied in 

character, and more compelling in interest than ever before. While it 
is impossible at this early day to give a prospectus for the coming vear, 
a few simple features thus far arranged are of interest. 

SE RIALS.—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s brilliant novel, “ Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,’ will be completed in the April number of the Magazine. 
It will be followed by 


A NEW ROMANCE 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


AUTHOR OF “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 


for 1903 











Miss Johnston’s new story is entitled “Sir Mortimer.” It is a 
psychological study deeper than her previous work, and is of a more 
delicate literary texture; it maintains a higher artistic level and dis- 
plays a new and maturer genius. Miss Johnston ranks anew from 
this work. “Sir Mortimer” ‘is a romantic love story of the Eliza- 
bethan period. The hero is Sir Mortimer Ferne, an Engiish noble- 
man, poet and officer in the fleet of the famous Admiral Sir John Nevil. 
The heroine is a lady-in-waiting at the court of Queen Elizabeth— 
a girl of so gracious and winning a personality that her love story at 
once becomes almost a matter of personal interest with the reader. 
The romance will be illustrated in color and black and white, and 
will run through the summer months. 

Following Miss Johnston’s romance will come 





A NOVEL OF OLD NEW YORK 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


To all readers of the MAGAZINE this announcement must be of 
great interest. Sir Gilbert’s novel “The Right of Way” was one of 
the strongest serials published in the MAGAZINE since George Eliot’s 
“Daniel Deronda,’’ and its enormous sale when issued in book form 
testifies to the lasting impression which it made. 


MARK TWAIN 


The famous author of “Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Sawver” 
will write only for Harper’s during 1903. Mr. Clemens will contribute 
frequent short stories—possibly a novelette. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells also will write only for Harper’s during 1903. He 
will continue to conduct the “Easy Chair,’’ and will contribute 
short stories, essays, and poems. 


THE PICTURES OF 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, R. A. 


Unquestionably the most famous set of Shakespearean illustra- 
tions ever made were those drawn by Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., the 
famous painter, and illustrating Shakespeare’s Comedies. 

Mr. Abbey has consented now to undertake for publication in HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE the colossal work of illustrating Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies. Many of his pictures will be paintings in color, others 
in pen and ink, handled with that delicacy and finesse which charac- 
terize all of Mr. Abbey’s illustrative work. The text accompany- 
ing Mr. Abbey’s pictures will be by the most notable living scholars 
and critics. Among them are Arthur Svmons, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Joseph Knight, W. J. Rolfe. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


The special articles in the MAGAZINE for 1903 will cover almost 
every field of interest. Representatives of the MAGAZINE in every 
hitherto unexplored part of the world will contribute articles of ad- 
venture and discovery. Among the most notable of these writers are: 
Sven Hedin, the distinguished Asiatic explorer, Henry Savage Landor, 
who first explored Tibet, and Harry De Windt, the Arctic explorer. 

I. Zangwill, the famous English novelist, has made a trip through 
little-known parts of Italy in the interests of the MAGAZINE. He 
was accompanied by Louis Loeb, the artist. The result of their wan- 
derings will be a number of charming illustrated articles. J. B. 
Connolly, the sea-writer, and H. Reuterdahl, the marine artist, have 
made a trip to the far North together for the MAGAZINE. Their 
articles will appear in the near future. The leading scientists of 
England and America are writing now of the latest discoveries in 
science. 

In the field of history the outlook is particularly interesting. Thomas 
A. Janvier has for more than a year past had in preparation a num- 
ber of articles dealing with the Dutch period in New York history. 
These articles present an entirely new view of this period, conflicting 
radically with the narratives of Irving and the earlier chroniclers. 
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John R. Spears, the famous writer on naval affairs, will contribute 
several intensely interesting articles on “Critical Periods in the History 
of Our Navy.”’ Henry Loomis Nelson will contribute a number cf 
vivid character studies of the early explorers of thiscountry. Woodrow 
Wilson, President of Princeton University, and Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, of Harvard, will also write historical papers, and Professor 
Richard T. Ely will discuss a number of pertinent economic and socio- 
logical questions closely connected with the industrial life of to-day. 


SHORT STORIES 


In this branch of fiction HARPER’S MAGAZINE always has been 
famous. It has published the best work of noted and new writers 
alike, and has been perhaps the strongest factor in developing short- 
story writing to its present perfection. Seven or eight short. stories 
of varied types and wide range of interest will appear in each number 
of the MAGAZINE for 1903. Of particular interest in this depart- 
ment of the MAGAZINE will be a number of new “ Old Chester Tales,” 
by Margaret Deland. Among those who will contribute stories are: 
Mark Twain, Richard Harding Davis, Irving Bacheller, Lew. Wallace, 
Mary E. Wilkins, W. D. Howells, Maurice Hewlett, Robert W. Chambers, 
Octave Thanet, Henry van Dyke, Edith Wharton, Owen Wister, Chester 
Bailey Fernald, Sarah Orne Jewett, Alice Brown, Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
Edward S. Martin, Thomas A. Janvier, and Josephine Daskam. 


THE ARTISTS 


In addition to Mr. Abbey, almost every American, English, and 
French illustrator of note will do work for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Increased and improved mechanical facilities have developed still 
further the possibilities of color printing, and pictures in color by 
famous artists will be a feature of every number. Among those who 
will be represented are: Howard Pyle, Albert Sterner, Elizabeth Ship- 
pen Green, H. C. Christy, André Castaigne, Lucius Hitchcock, Peter 
Newell, F. C. Yohn, W. T. Smedley, Walter Appleton Clark, A. 1. 
Keller, A. B. Frost, F. Luis Mora, Alice Barber Stephens, Sarah 
Stilwell, E. M. Ashe, H. Reuterdahl. 











35 CEeNTs a Copy $4.00 A YEAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 





A HISTORY 
AMERICAN 
PEOPLI 


WOODROW 
WILSON 











By WOODROW WILSON, P2.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best vears of his life to the preparation 

of his great work, ‘‘A History of the American People,’ from the earliest times to the 
accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is monumental 
in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical thinker of modern times, 
and is written in that delightfully flowing style which makes it read like a romance. It is 
printed from new type specially cast in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every field of human 
activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps, plans, 
and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story of the finding of the 
continent and the birth and growth of what is the United States of America. There is a photo- 
gravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. It is a curious fact 
that there is not a single complete history of the United States in existence to-day. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s is the first. The edition is in five volumes and the price is $25.00. A similar edition 
may be seen at your nearest large bookstore. 


OU te O FFE We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 

you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, FREE, be- 

ginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly,’ Harper's 
Bazar, or the North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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Harpers MaGazine ($4.00 a 


year) and Tue Norru AMERICAN 
Review ($5.00 a year) will be 
sent to the same address for one 
year for $8.00. 

Present subscribers to Harperr’s 
Macazine who have already paid 
their subscription may send us 
$4.00 and receive THE Norru 
American Revigw for one year, 
or they may add $4.00 to their 
remittance for a renewal sub- 
scription to Harper's MAGAZINE. 
Please address THe Norrn 
American’ Revigew, Franklin 
Square, New York City, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 


12 VOLUMES Edited by JARED SPARKS 12 VOLUMES 


Sparks's American Biography, tin 12 Volumes 


Twelve volumes will be sent you on receipt of $1.00. 
Payment thereafter to be $1.00 a month for eleven months. 


HIS twelve-volume set of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES is a library in itself. The editor, 

Jared Sparks, formerly President of Harvard University, has long been known as one 
of the world’s most eminent authorities on American history—its personal side especially. 

The list of biographies includes almost all the great names in our history, many even 
that are unfamiliar to most readers. Each of the names stands for achievement—invention, 
discovery, statesmanship, heroism, patriotism, diplomacy, etc., etc. Many whose biographies 
are given were the pioneers in the early events of American history. 

It is an indispensable set of books for every American library and for every home. 


THE TWELVE VOLUMES 


Vol. Vol. Vol, 
1. Jonathan Edwards 6. Anthony Wayne 9. Ethan Allen 
1: Henrik Hudson William Ellery 
4 —— an Pere Marquette 10. Sir William Phips 
3. Benedict Arnold 7. Charles Brockden Brown Joseph Warren 
4, John Smith Sebastian Cabot 11. Cotton Mather 
Lucretia Maria Davidson Richard Montgomery 
. John Stark 8. Israel Putnam 12. David Rittenhouse 
William Pinkney Baron Steuben Robert Fulton 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of twelve volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we 
will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month for eleven months. 

On receipt of your request for this set of American Biography, we will send you FREE 
(to begin at once) a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, or 
Harper’s Bazar. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
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NEW YORK CITY. NEW YORK CITY (continued). 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School The ‘Classical School for Girls. 
Boarding and day pupils. Special work in Music, Lit 
’ st i indi = deel to oie waite Art, and Languages. College Certificates. Gyn 
for Gir Number in each class limited to eight pupils. Soc fal Recreation, Home Care. Summer travel in Eur 
Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
6 West 48th Street and annex. 2042 Fifth Av« 
The Mitsces Graham si ies Mrs. Finch’s Classes and Boarding- “School 
Boarding and Day Scho for Girls. for Girls. Class and individual training. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816. u Mrs. JamMES WELLS Fincu, A.B., LL.B... 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. Miss MARGARET BAKER Forey, A.B.,_ § Principa 
ee 735 Madison Avenue, near 64th Str 
The Comstock School. 
I nd Day School for Girls. 40th year. 
Miss Day, Principal 32 West 40th Street. | The Barnard Classes. 
om - neem College Preparation and Special Courses for Girls. 
The Veltin School for Girls. Address Miss OsnorNne, 
ollege Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve | . . ’ P . 
ineachcla Fire - proof building, thoroughly equipped. 430 West 118th Street, Morningside Hei 
160-162 West 74th Street. Se ee — ae a 2. 
; ——————— | Miss. Lelie Morgan’: s 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re-opens on Wednes 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. day, October 1. 
282 West 85th Street, corner of West End Ave. and Annex. 13 and 15 West 86th Street, Central Park 
| 
. | : 
The Meringtos School. ; | Mr. Oscar Duryea, Miss Duryea. 
tjoarding and Day School for Girls, | 
ee lie ae apn 902 West End Avenue. | Private Classes Duryea- Delsarte, Dancing, and Deportme 
Acuna _ | SC~éPrivate Classes at private schools. 
: | 3: 5 West 79th Street 
The Misses Wreaks 481 od 498 W set 148th Stre 
Primary, Intermediate, and Special College- Preparatory classes. = . . 
Par or boarders for Art and Music. 12 East 73d Street. aieand enue i _ — = 
a | The Gage Preparatory School 
The Misses Rayson 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Small Classes. Ad- | announces its removal to 
vanced courses in Literature and Languages. College Prepa 
ration. | 34 West 50th Street 
176, 178, and 180 West 75th Street. | Miss WuitTemore, Principal. 
Miss Keller’ s Day Schools. Stanhope -Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 
Six Months’ Graduating Course now open. Engagem« 
For Girls, 25 West 55th Street. College-Preparatory or secured. Prospectus. 31 Fifth Avenue 
Classical Course. | —— — * 
For Boys, Annex under Head Master. Bedford Academy, * An Ideal School ”; in many respect 
: or : ‘ tale unique. GEORGE RODEMANN, A.M., Ph.D. (Berlin- Harvard 
Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo, N. Y., Art, Sight Singing, | Prin. 16th year Sept. 23. 63 New York Ave., BROOKLYN 
Science, Manua raining, and Physical work in every 
ELEANOR I, Kevvier, Pd.M., Principal. 
ee NEW _YORK. 
The Peebles and Thompson School. coe 
| Mrs. Slase’s Sutuiben School for Girls. 
Roar g and Day School for Girls | Half-hour from New York. 
. : ‘ | PELHAM Man 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. | . Dei Bet 
. | Rye Seminary. 
| For particulars, address 
Miss Murphy. Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Ry . 


rding and Day School. Foreign travel. 
117 and 160 West 85th Street. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Cuaries Hi. GARDNER. Mrs. RUSSELL 
SAGE, Miss HELEN GOULD, etc., references. 607 Fifth Ave. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A _ practical training- 
< ‘ conjunction with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre ot travelling companies. Apply to 

Lk. P. STEPHENSON, 


Carnegie Hall. 


Granger Place School for Girls. 


SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 





CANANDAIGUA 


Home Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls.” College Preparation 
Re-opens September 18. 


Miss M.W. Mertca cr, Prin. TARRYTOWN-ON- HUDSON 


Riverview Academy. 

Overlooking the Hudson. A wholesome school for boy 
with miltary drill and out-door contests. Prepares for colle: 
and for government academies. U.S. Army Officer. 67th yea 
For catalogue, address 


J. B. Bisper, A.M., Principal, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
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NYACK, N. Y. 


29 miles from 
New York City. 


Military | sever stuirser | 


BOAR DING-SCHOOL | 
FOR BOYS. 


Academy 


Address 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, 














The Wells School for Girls. 

Offers thorough training for all the leading women’s col- 
Also a strong General Course of Study. For illus- 
address Miss ANNA R. GoLpsmitn, A.B., 

AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, 


eges 
trated catalogue, 
Principal, 





The Balliol School. 
Thorough preparation for Bryn Mawr and all the leading 
_arge staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. New 
Unexcelled opportunities for winter out-door life. 
LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL SAUNDERS, A.B 
’ i piITH ROCKWELL HALL, A.B. 


colleges. 
rymni mai 


Heads } 
Utica. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and 
reguiarcourses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
Address Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, BINGHAMTON. 





The Lockwood Collegiate School for Girls. 
Beautiful suburban home, with all the advantages of the 
Metropolis. Thorough instruction in music, languages, and 
art. Certificate received at Vassar, Wellesley, and other 
colleges, 
25 minutes from New York City. MOUNT VERNON. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 


40 minutes s from New York City. Send for Catalogue. 
‘THE CASTLE,” Tarkrytown-on-Hupson, 





Miss Bennett’s Suburban School. 


Beautiful, free country life, with all advantages of New 
York in easy reach. 
IR VINGTON-ON-HvUDSON. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary 
An endowed school for girls, eighteen pend from New York. 
References required. 
Miss Annie S. Gipson, Principal. 
FARDEN Cry, L. I. 





Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
Founded 1814. References: Hon. Josepn H. 
HAMILTON W. Master, L. H.D., Cuarves B. HUBBELL, 
merly President Board of Education, New York City. 
beautifully illustrated year-book, address 
THE PRINCIPALS, OSSINING-ON-HupDsON,. 


CHOATE, 
for- 
For 
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NEW YORK (continued). 
New York Military Academy. 


Near West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now repre- 
graduates in the army, navy, and twenty-six col- 
universities. For catalogue, address 

THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


CORNWALL-ON-HuDSON, 








NEW JERSEY. 
Montclair Military Academy. 


school where milits ary training is employed as a further- 
aia to the serious aim and purpose of the institution—/e 
successful preparation for college and cultivation of the 
special forte of the individual cadet. Sound bodies, alert 
minds, and habits of thrift and self-reliance mean greatest 
success in scholastic work. U. S. Army officer detailed. 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Boyle, U.S. A., retired. Catalogue sent on 
request. Address 

J. G. MacVicar, A.M., 


83 Walden Place, MONTCLAIR, 


Sentrece School for Girls. 
A home school in a he a region. 
— to New Yor 
Mrs. L. L. M. Bry _ P rincipal. 


SouTH ORANGE, 


Miss Towseend’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College-Preparatory Departments 


Special 
Courses. 54 Park Place, 


NEWARK, 


Kingsley School. 
Boys 8 to 15 years. 


J 22 miles from N. Y. City. 
CAMPBELL, A.M., 


Head Master, 


Address J. R. 
Caldw ell, Essex FELLSs. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


4 The Elms,” 


Home, Day, and Music School 
for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College- Preparatory 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal. Sp RINGFIELD, 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
School for Girls. , 
253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Wheaton Seuinary for Young ‘Women. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, A.M., D.D., President. 

G8th year began Se pt. 77, 7902. Endowed college-pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high-school graduates and 
others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native French 
and German. Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful 
and beautiful, within 30 miles of Boston. Catalogue and views 
on copanen to the President. NORTON. 


Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’ 8 


School for Girls. Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 

An institution of the highest scholarship, offering excep- 
tional surroundings and relationships to those who value them 
at an increased cost. Only thirty pupils with eleven teachers 
secures the most careful personal supervision. No pupil re- 
ceived without a personal interview. 

Terms, $1250 a year. ‘ 

25 and 46 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Rogers Hall School 
for Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. ‘Four acres for 
oe. 5 ax Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 
rs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal. 
LoweLL. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. ILLINOIS. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. Todd Seninnen ‘* Boys. 


Pennsylvania’s leading college- preparatory boarding-school, An ideal Home School near Chicago. 
inder the military system. Ideally located. Illustrated cata- Nosie Hit, Principal 
logue. Rev. Jonn D. SKILTON, A.M., Principal. OGONTz, 


ts Kenilworth | Hall. 


joarding-School for Girls in Kenilwort 


Maplewood. 





56th year. 


W oopst« 


h, a beautiful sul 


Able professors. 40 boys prepared for business or college. | of Chicago. Delightful home, thorough instruction. 
Gymnasium, athletic tield. Location beautiful,elevated, healthy. lor catalogue, address 
dist year. 20 Improved buildings and equipment. Best | Mrs. MARY Keyes Bascock, 
care to sm boys. Weall work, then play. No tobacco. 


ve Snort! 1pGE (Yale), A.M., Principal. 


KENILWORTH 











CONCOR DVILLE. —_— 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Fecenty .—y.~ from Philadephia, two hours from New MICHIGAN. 


York. Ir. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars, address 
Miss Sue vI : J. KASTMAN, Prin., Ogontz School P.O., OGONTz, 


— Established 1878. 
Walnut Lane School for Girls. 


The Detroit Seuss and Day School. 


Twenty received in the school-family. Prepares for Colleve 


Well-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for phys 


55th year. Prepares for all colleges. Regular and elective | Chemistry, and domestic sci ience 
“he Misses L1GGr tt, Princip: als 


courses. Refined home life. Illustrated catalogue on request. 
Mrs. TuHeopora B. RicHarps, Principal, 


Derxoir. 





Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, 





Pennsylvania Military College. | MARYLAND. 


fist year. Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arts 








(A.B.). Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infantry, Artillery 
Cavalry. Catalogue of ** | Notre Dame of Maryland. 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President, 


CHESTER, Girls. Regular and elective courses. 


* 


ings, completely equipped. 


Marshall Seminary. For Girls. 


Academic and Music Departments. College- Preparatory 


College for Young Women and Preparatory School 
i Extensive 
— Location unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buil: 


Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE. 


ground 





and Special Courses. Cultured home life. European tour at = 
end of school session. Write for illustrated circulars. Address 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL, 
Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 





Out-door Study all Winter 


in the Most Delightful Climate. English Classical Schoo! for 
WASHINGTON, So. c. Girls. New buildings. Gymnasium. Art and Music. Certit 
—————— icates admit to Eastern Colleges. Pupils met in Chicago. 





ANNA B. Orton, Principal. 


Washington College for Young Ladies. 


Located within the National Capital. Charming park of 


PASADENA. 





10 acres. Elegantly furnished rooms. Preparatory, cer — — - — 
tificate, college courses. Music, art, elocution. School lim 
ited to 100. Send for catalogue. 

MENEFEE, President. 


3d and T Streets, N. E., WASHINGTON. CANADA. 


Chevy Chase School for Girls. Preach and — ee School for 
French the language of the house. Founded 1858. erms $250, Board 


Mile. L. M. Bouvicny, Principal. Mme. CLEMENTS, Mlle. Poe 
Removed to Woodley Road and 20th St., WaAsHINGTON. 





Girls. 


Tuition. 


and 


BERTHIEK-EN-HAUT (fifty miles from Montreal) 








We will insert your advertisement 


in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, sixty-t 


cents each insertion. 





wo 
dollars and fifty cents; three times, fifty-six dollars and twenty-five 
cents each insertion; twelve times, forty-six dollars and eighty- — 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
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UNCLASSIFIED. 


STOP FORGETTING! 


Let the Dickson School ot “aed 

Teach You to Remembe 
The Secret and Art of Memory aie 
to a Science so that the ordinary mind 
can retain facts as easily as the more 
gifted. My method will enable you to 
do more in a week than the hard-working sloven will ina 
month, thus saving time and doubling salary. Teaches you 
to think, to concentrate your mind, to converse, to speak 
without notes, to — instantly names, faces, business 

tails, books, study, etc. 

“s le, easily 5 acquired, sure of results. Book- 
let Sim Trial « Copyrighted Lesson FREE. Write today. 
THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 

735 The Auditorium, Chicago, 


For Men and W " u are well an 
few months. Instruction by mail or at our Institute. 
raduates from Yale and Hungarian Universities. We have no trouble in 
finding L ositions for our graduates. Free instruction by mail (the only 
g postage and instruction papers while you are studying with us) 
Write for finely illustrated »rospectus of our Institute 
MAC LEY j INSTITU TE by f PHYSIC AL CULTURE 
Corres, Dept. Hotel St. George, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


you 
Six private tutors, 





learn. oe A - an endorsed b 


LADIES—STUDY AT HOME 

Wonderfully attractive o — 

TRAIN i: ~~ oy Ay = 
tical one s Harper, Ch; 


tunities & w imple, enay, oaae 
gO. 
correspondence studies 
Caaent maT 6 months—Catalogue free 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
FOR On NURSES. K » 167 Dearborn, Chicage 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
so you can talk as “Fluent and Natural’ 
as any one under any and all conditions. 


PAY US NO MONEY IF NOT CURED. 

W.C. Barrick, Prin. ARDMORE, IND. TER., Sept. 12, 1902. 
NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

DeaR Mr. Barrick,—I have experienced no difficulty in 

speaking since my return, and am perfectly satisfied that I 

shall never stammer again. I shall take pleasure in 
any one that by following your instruction the y 

the benefits you unde take to give them. 
T Weute ween truly, . R. BLEAKMORE, Att'y 
Our Booklet of Nature’s Method Free 


THE NATURAL INSTRUCTION INSTITUTE 
29 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fa STAMM 


Bishop Cyrus D. os D.D., LL.D., M. E. Church, 

Phila., Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D., Buffalo, 
. W._N. Ashman, Judge Orphans Court, 

John Field (of Young, Smyth, Field & 

. heartily endorse the Philadelphia Institute 

PIONE E STAMMERING SCHOOL 18 

years of unparalleled success. Hundreds of cured 

— Illustrated 80-page book free. 

DWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres’t and F emg. tg cured 
= himself after stammering 40 1033 

jist Sth Year] 1043 Spring Garden Street, P’ i — hia. 


assuring 
will receive 


at-Law 





STAMMER 


= 





raph) eeping, Practical 
Electric Railways and Telephone and pcoeranh Engineering ). 
you and secured for you a position. 


Directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number of Free Tuition Contracts, 
bag em Ko for home study: Illustrating, Caricature, Ad-Wri 

cleetricity and Electrical En 
No Tuition cated 
Write for Free Tuition Contract, and mention the course which interests you. 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


riting, Journalism, Proofreading, Stenog- 
neering (including Toparior Wiring and pains; 
ee will be required until our institution has 


BOX 710 


SCRANTON, PA. 





Management and 


Training ,. Young’ 


by 
JACOB ABBOTT 


The principles of proper training of the young 
—gentle measures that best develop the men- 
tal and moral capacities of young people. 


Illustrated. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Reproductions of 
paintings !' 
ern mas.: °s. 
2,000 subjects in Black 
and White or Sepia. 
Size 54 x 8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints and 
Carbonprints, 3 cents each 


famous 
~ old and mod 


32-page _ illustrated 
catalogue and 2 sam 
ple pictures for two 
cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO, 
Beverly, Mass. 
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EFORE Mr. Anthony Hope burst into 
fame with The Prisoner of Zenda, he 
had written A Change of Air and 

Half a Hero, two powerful if imperfect novels 








Harper’s Bookshelf 





self—that 


‘if Mr. Hope is 
going to do one thing excellently—perhaps 
two things, for his Dolly Dialogues is more 
than the work of a clever literary artist— 


to quote one’s 





ANTHONY HOPE 


The Intrusions 


Author of 


which impressed the discriminating reader 
with the fact that it was in such work as 
this that Mr. Hope’s real promise seemed to 
le. Some seven or eight years ago, at the 
time of the Zenda vogue, the writer had oc- 
casion to remark—if one may be permitted 





of Peegy™ 


it is not on the order of The Prisoner of Zenda, 
but after the manner of Half a Hero.’ That 
Mr. Hope had greater things in’ view while 
diverting himself and us with entertaining 
tales of Ruritania has since been proved, 
and nowhere so convincingly as in his new 
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book, The Intrusions of Peggy. For many 
readers its charm will lie on the surface— 
in that sparkling effervescence of wit and 
epigram with just the slightest flavor of 
cynic conscience which gives the finishing 
touch to The Dolly Dialogues. Mr. Hope 
is still the most graceful writer of fiction we 
have had during the past decade. Always 
lively, varied, original, his work never fails 
to interest because of its gracious manner, 
however it may sometimes fall short in 
dramatic interest. But Mr. Hope has sol- 
ider qualities than grace. The serious tal- 
ents which showed themselves in Half a 
Hero, and promised so much, are mani- 
fest in The Intrusions of Peggy for those 
who care to probe beneath the surface. 
In this book he shows a depth of feeling 
and insight, a knowledge of human nature, 
and a sympathetic interest in its way- 
ward varieties without which no story-teller 
can hope to do work worthy of being called 
literature. 


The intrusive Peggy and the adventurous 
Trix Trevalla are certainly wayward types 
—especially Peggy. I have a special fond- 
ness for Peggy. I should like to shake 
hands with her. She is such a good fellow, 
without nonsense or cant, but with a heart 
in the right place and a view of life that is 
wholesome and sane. When her friend 
Miles said of the world that, ‘“‘ unless you’re 
dull yourself, there’s no dulness in it,” it 
was just like Peggy to respond: ‘No, 
there’s no duiness in it. That is the one 
thing to be said.”” There is no dulness in 
Peggy Ryle ; that is the one thing to be said 
of her. Outside of the pages of Thackeray, 
it would be hard to match her anywhere. Mr. 
Hope has made her alive; she is unmis- 
takably a fresh type in fiction. To make 
her acquaintance alone, the book is worth 
reading, as it was worth writing if only to 
put her in it. The story itself is a social 
comedy of London life to-day, with Bohemia 
in the vicinity of Danes Inn, and high life 
—elsewhere; for, as Trix observes, ‘‘ We 
talk of living in London, but there must be 
at least ten Londons to live in!” Trix 
Trevalla, a rich and attractive young widow, 
is bent on seeing and enjoying life. ‘‘ What 
you want,” Airey Newton told her, “‘is a 
revenge. Hitherto you’ve done nothing; 
vou’ve only had things done to you. You've 
made nothing ; you’ve only been made into 
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things yourself. Life has played with y 
go and play with it.”” Trix plays with li! 
she plunges into the whirl of it, and pla 
a dangerous game. Browning would 
she goes into life to prove her soul. A, 
thony Hope sends her into life to find 
and she herself confesses to Peggy in {| 
end, when her fluttering wings have been 
singed, that she has been “ to the soul shop 
Trix has several love affairs involving vario 
characters in the social drama, into all o| 
which Peggy somehow or other contrive: 
to obtrude herself. It all comes back to 
Peggy—Peggy, for whom, according to 
Airey Newton, “ Life isn’t taking in only, 
it’s giving out, too. And it’s not giving 
out only work or deeds or things we've 
made. It’s giving ourselves out, too 
freely, freely! Giving ourselves in com- 
radeship, in understanding, in joy, in 
love. She knows it,” he said to Trix, 
pointing to the door, beyond which Peggy 
waited. “She goes on the royal road 
to it—straight on the King’s highway. 
She goes blindfold, too, which is a funny 
thing. She couldn’t even tell you where 
she was going. ... Yes, she gets there, 
dainty, trim, serene!” 

And, as Trix added, ‘‘ That’s true of 
her—that’s true.” 





Trix Trevalla gets herself into a finan- 
cial mess over an investment in “ Glowing 
Stars,” and if payment is not made by a 
certain hour she will be dishonored. Sh: 
lays her difficulties before Peggy, who 
takes an original way of getting her out 
of them, which also brings the love story 
to a happy climax—in a novel man 
ner. The following scene is characteristic 
of Mr. Hope’s writing, and shows Peggy 
in the height of accomplishing her ends 
to relieve Trix: 


They were waiting in the sitting-room at 
Harriet Street. It was 2.15 in the afternoon. 
A hansom stood in the street; they had char 
tered it, according to orders received. 

“What does she want us for?” asked 
Arty. 

‘“* 4 wanton display of dominion, in all likeli- 
hood,’’ suggested Miles, gloomily. 

‘‘I’m not under her dominion,” objected 
Arty, who was for the moment devoted to a 
girl in the country. 

*‘T’ve always maintained that you were no 
true poet,’’ said Miles, disagreeably. 

Peggy burst in on them—a Peggy raised, 
as it seemed, to some huge power of eve 
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the normal Peggy. She carried a lean little 
leather bag. 

“Ts the cab there?” she cried. 

“ All things in their order. We are here,” 
Miles reminded her, with dignity. 

‘““We've no time to lose,’ Peggy announced. 

We've two places to go to, and we've got to 
be back here by a certain time —and I hope 
we shall bring somebody with us.” 

‘In the hansom?’’ asked Arty, resignedly. 

‘In two hansoms—at least, you know what 
{ mean,” said Peggy. 

‘Isn't she a picture, Arty? Dear me, I beg 
your pardon, Miss Ryle. I didn’t observe your 
presence. What happens to have painted you 
red to-day?” 

“ Tm in a terrible fright about—about some- 
thing, all the same. Now come along. One 
of you is to get on one side of me and the 
other on the other; and you're to guard me. 
Do you see?’ 

‘Orders, Arty!’ 

They ranged themselves as they 
manded, and- escorted Peggy 


were com- 
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Peggy marched into the bank. ‘ 

“ Be very, very careful of me now,”’ ordered 
Peggy, as she stepped warily from the bank 
towards the hansom. 

“ There are seventy thousand thieves known 
to the police,”’ said Arty. 

‘““Which gives one an idea of 
undiscovered crime in London,”’ 
‘* Now where to, mon Général?” 

Number 346 Cadogan Square,”’ Peggy told 
them. ‘‘ Oh, how I wish I could have a cigarette !’’ 

Both sympathetically offered to have one for 
her. 

“The smoke will embarrass the 
aim,’ Miles opined, sagely. 

Arty broke out in a sudden discovery. 

** You’re going to Fricker’s!"’ he cried. 

“T have an appointment with Mr. Fricker,’ 
said Peggy, with pretended carelessness. 

“ At last, Arty, I shall see the mansions of 
the gilt.” 

““ No, you'll wait outside,” Peggy informed 
him, with a cruelty spoiled by bubbling mirth. 


the mass of 


added Miles. 


assassin’'s 





down-stairs. 

“ Doesn't the hansom 
a difficulty?’’ asked Arty. 

‘No. I sit in the middle, lean- 
ing back, you sit on each side, | 
leaning forward.” 

“Reversing the 
of things, Miles—’ 

“In order to intercept the dag- 
ger of the assassin, Arty. And 
where to, General?” 

“The London and County 
Bank, Trafalgar Square,’’ said 
Peggy, with an_ irrepressible 
gurgle. 

“ By the memory of my mother, 

I swear it was no forgery! ’Twas_— | 
but an unaccustomed pen,”’ mur- 
mured Miles. 

I am equal to giving the 
order,”’ declared Arty, proudly; 
he gave it with a flourish. 

““ How soon are we to have a 
look-in, Peggy?” 

“ Hush! She’s killed 
uncle!’ 

When the world smiled, Peggy 
Ryle laughed aloud. It smiled 
to-day. 

“ See me as far as the door of the 
bank and wait outside,’’ she com- 
manded, when she recovered artic- 
ulate gravity. 

Their external gloom deepened ; 
they were enjoying . themselves 
immensely. Peggy’s orders were 
precisely executed. 

ps “gp 

Present it with a firm counie- 
nance,’’ Miles advised, as she left 
them at the entrance. ‘‘ Con- 
fidence, but no bravado!’ 

“Tt is no longer a capital of- 
fence,” said Arty, encouragingly. 
“You won't be hanged in silk 
knee-breeches, like, Mr. Fauntle- — 
roy. 


present 
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another 
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From “Jn the Morning Glow," by 





Roy Roire GriLson 
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‘Is that where we're to pick up the other 
passenger?’ asked Arty. 

** You talk as if everything was so very easy !”’ 
said Peggy, rather indignantly. 

* Being anywhere near a bank always has 
that effect on me,’’ he apologized. 

‘“ Now, one on each side—and be careful,”’ 
Peggy implored as the cab stopped in Cadogan 
Square. “If anything happened now—!” Her 
tongue and her imagination failed. 


The author of Vesty of the Basins and 
Flood-Tide has turned inland and _ back- 
ward for the scenes and times of ‘her new 
novel. Winslow Plain is the title of the 
book, and the name of the little village in 
the heart of New.England where, half a 
century ago, Patience Haskell and Percy 
Knight lived and loved not allin vain. Mrs. 
Greene has carried her delightful humor, 
her extraordinary insight, and her gift of 
picturesque delineation of character with 
her over the beaten track of New England 
life, but with such inimitable powers of 
pathos and humor as to invest her story 
with fresh delight and unexpected pleasure. 
Mrs. Greene’s imaginative gift is so in- 
dividual, and her racy narrative power so 
unique in manner, that each successive 
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book comes with renewed surprise. S| 
has little regard for the conventions of a; 
She tells a story in her own way, but t! 
main thing about it is that she tells it e) 
cellently well. She never fails to entertai 
Deep as she may go to the tears of things 
and her fiction has its poignant mome: 
—there is a.smile or a jest ever ready {. 
the heart’s relief. “As in her previous book 
the wormen and boys in Winslow Plain a 
realized with the closest truth to lif 
Patience Haskell is one of the sweet 
most womanly women Mrs. Greene h; 
portrayed, and little Timmins the most 
“fetching ’’ oi her joyous youngsters. |; 
is a story of faithful young love shadowed 
by the cruel gossip of the small town, bit 
the ordeal serves to make the character 0! 
Patience shine out with- the loveliness oi 
faith, sorely tried but triumphant, in a strait 
ened, creed-ridden community. I shoul 
not wonder if Winslow Plain were mor 
widely read than any other of Mrs. Greene's 
novels. It is the most remarkable quality 
about her books—the vitality which keep 
them in constant circulation, a fact easily 
attested by the continuous demand for them 
even in Australia and New Zealand. 


Readers of this magazine will need n 
recommendation of Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s 
new book, entitled In the Morning Glou 
Those who have followed the exquisite stories 
interpreting young life in “‘ Grandmother’”’ o1 
“Mother,” in “ Little Sister’ or ‘‘ Father 
will welcome their reappearance in _ book 
form with other stories in the same vein 
Rarely has the point of view of a little child’s 
relations to his family—to his world—been 
reproduced with such a delicate touch, such 
a sense of comedy, so deep and understanding 
a sympathy. The only other book of it 
kind that I can compare it with is Mr. Kenneth 
Graham’s The Golden Age, and Mr. Gilson’s 
stories are so differently conceived and 
wrought out as to stand by themselves 
They are as unique and original in concep- 
tion and treatment as can be imagined ; the 
book is really that rara avis—a new thing 
in fiction. I have seen a little child of fiv: 
listen to these stories being read to her with 
the deepest interest, and have heard her 
call for them over and over again. I hav 
observed a young girl of twelve read and 
reread them through tears and smiles. After 
many years’ consiant and omnivorous read 





















ing, the present writer has read 
these stories with perfect delight 
—the delight that surprises a 
jaded mind with “ sensations 
sweet.” In the Morning Glow 
ought, therefore, to command a 
wide radius in its circle of readers. 
for old or young or middle-aged 
will alike find pleasure either in 
the stirring of recollection or in 
the appeal to the fresh impress 
of life on the young imagina- 
tion. What more refreshing work 
than that which draws out. the 
best that is in us—the child? 

The illustrations by Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stephens enhance greatly 
the beauty of the book; it 1s 
seldom that an artist enters so 
completely into the -spint of an 
author’s work as she has done in 
these pictures of child hfe. 


The editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
reports that The Red House, by 
E. Nesbit, which has been the 
BAZAR serial of the year, has 
largely increased the circulation 
of that periodical, and that she 
has seldom known a serial* to 
give such complete satisfaction 
and pleasure. For one _ thing, 
this shows that people still read 
serials, and read them widely. 
The Red House is certainly a delight- 
fully entertaining book, full of fresh charm 
and wholesome fun. Imagine a young 
married couple, yclept Len and Chloe, 
starting out with limited means to occupy 
an old dilapidated family residence of twenty- 
three rooms and extensive gardens, and the 
situation at once presents possibilities of 
comedy to the mind. When the story opens 
they are still wrapped in the happiness of 
their honeymoon, living cosily in a little 
cottage which they have appropriately called 
“The Bandbox.”” News comes to Len that 
an old uncle of his has died and left him 
as a legacy “‘ The Red House ’’—the dilap- 
idated and spacious mansion aforemention- 
ed. Chloe is for occupation and the novelty 
and excitement of residing in so big a place. 


Mrs. Bland 
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Mrs. E. NESBIT BLAND AND HER DAUGHTER 


Nesbit) is the author of * 7ke Woudddegoods”’ and “* The Read House 


Len, more practical, demurs, and tries to 
rent it. But in this case man _ proposes 
and woman disposes, with the result that 
they finally move into the Red House. The 
incidents that follow are most amusing and 
laughable—the ‘‘ Bandbox ”’ furniture will 
only spread thinly over a few rooms and is 
almost lost to view, the roof leaks, the 
kitchen-maid won’t stay, and difficulties 
increase daily. But they had big, warm 
hearts and plenty of love, these two, and they 
were young and had a lively sense of humor, 
so that they were bound in the end to make 
everything come out all right. The story 
is told with great simplicity and naiveté, 
and will surely be enjoyed by every one who 
reads it. * 
ELLIOTT HENDERSON. 
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A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 cents at all dealers. 


S ial offer Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream 
* sent for 5 cts. to pay postage, or for 10 cts. the same and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. Y, 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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INTERESTING FACTS 


| in regard to the friends of | 


THE PIANOLA | 








ESS THAN four years 
ago there was but one 
way to play the piano—z.¢., to 
pick out and strike each note 
with the human fingers, a la- 
borious, yet prescribed action. 
To-day the same notes are 
struck by pneumatic fingers, 
no less sensitive than human 
fingers, and much more obe- 
dient to the will. Moreover, 
this is done to the satisfaction 
of the entire musical profes- 
sion, including the great 
pianists. 

This change wrought by the 
Pianola—the relinquishing of 
time-honored traditions and 
the professional acceptance of 
the Pianola principles — may 
well impress one as extraordi- 
nary. It is extraordinary. 

The Pianola has revolution- 
ized musical thoughtand insti- 
tuted a new standard around 
which musical development 
must proceed. 

There is another view- 
point and perhaps a more 
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important one: the reception 
accorded the Pianola by the 
public. 

How many and what friends 
has it made among those whom 
it is supposed to aid? 

This is, after all, the crucial 
test. 

A glance at the partial list of 
patrons will convey an idea of 
the remarkable reception ac- 
corded the Pianola and its 
prototype, the Aeolian, and 
the character of their friends. 

In America, where these 
instruments were first intro- 
duced, the list is headed by 
the President, His Excellency 
Theodore Roosevelt, and is 
representative of the highest 
culture and artistic taste. It 
includes an extraordinary per- 
centage of those prominent 
in every walk of life—social, 
professional, commercial, and 
political. 

In Europe, the Pianola or 
Aeolian is found in nearly 
every court. 
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Among The Aeolian 


Company’s patrons are Her 


late Majesty Victoria, 
Queen of England; His 
Imperial Majesty William 
[I., German Emperor; His 
Holiness, Pope Leo XIIL.; 
His Majesty Carlos = 
King of Portugal; His Maj- 
esty Alphonso XIII., King 
Her Majesty 
Maria Feodorowna, Dow- 


of Spain; 


ager Empress of Russia; His 
Majesty Abdul Hamid IL, 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Not only the rulers man- 
ifest interest in these instru- 
and and 
Russia, for instance, nearly 
every member of the Royal 





ments, but in Eng 


family and a very large per- 
centage of the nobility have 
purchased one, and some are 
Emperor 
William purchased an Aeo- 
lian Orchestrelle for H. I. 
M. yacht Hohenzollern after 
seeing one on the Ameri- 
can yacht Varuna, which he 
visited off the coast of Nor- 
way. 

A recent query from the 
Sultan of Turkey to our 
representative in Paris, and 
the subsequent visit of the 
latter to Constantinople, re- 
vealed the fact that there 
were already three Aeolians 
and a Pianola in the Royal 


owners of both. 
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Her Royal High- 
nes Princess 
Victoria of 
W ales 
Her Royal High- 
ness the Duche 
of Fife 
His Grace the Duke 
f Manchester 
His Grace the Duke 
of Westminster 
Her Grace the 
Duchess of Buck 
ingham 


Her Grace the 


| Duchess of Marl- 


borough 
His Grace the Duke 
of SulDeriand 
Marq. of Camden 
Marq. of Headford 
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Baroness Ceder- 
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Baron Rudbeck 
Baron de Forest 


Dowager Lady 
Hillingdon 


Lord Athulmney 
Sir Thomas Lipton 















Palace, and 
that another Pian- 
ola was desired. ‘The 
first Pianola was pre 


Khedive of Egypt, an 
enthusiastic patron. The 
Cross of Osmanie and 
the Medal of Fine Arts 
were given to our repre- 
sentative, and the royal 
appointment of Purveyors 
to the Court given to The 
Aeolian Company. 

The Pianola has also be- 
come well known among the 
rulers of Asia. 

During the past summer 
word has been received from 
our representative in Japan, 
in his tour around the world, 
that the Khan of Baluchis- 
tan, the Ameer of Bokhara, 
and the King of Siam, have 
Pianolas in their palaces and 
that the instruments are found 


in many of the consulates of 


Asia. The Shah of Persia 
has also recently become the 
owner of a Pianola. 

Lord Curzon, Governor- 
General of India, is the owner 
of both an Aeolian and a 
Pianola, and many of the 
Indian princes and rajahs have 
become purchasers of one of 
these instruments. 

In Australia and New 
Zealand agencies have been 
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established for a year, 
and thousands of Pianolas 
have already been distributed, 
former Governor-General of 
Australasia, Earl of Hope- 
toun, being among the pa- 
trons. 

It is illustrative of the 
interest taken in the instru- 
ments by these prominent pa- 
trons that the Shah of Persia 
on May sixth, 
through the Persian Minister 
at Washington, three Persian 


orde red 


selections to 
cut for his Pianola, and Em- 
peror William has one of his 


be especially 


own compositions arranged 
for the Aeolian Orchestrelle 
on board the Hohenzollern. 

Among musical critics the 
Pianola has equally enthusias- 
tic friends, and it is significant 
that almost every great 
pianist is the owner of a 
Pianola, among them being 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
Sauer, and Hofmann. 

In last month’s issue of 
this magazine the unani- 
mous commendation of 
these great musicians 
was commented upon, 
but it may interest 
some to learn that 
Rosenthal and Pugno, 
when they 

heard 
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Pianola for the first time 
in an adjoining room, mis- 
took the 


pianist and desired to be 
told the name of the great 
virtuoso. 

Equally interesting is the 
fact that another of the 
above pianists played in New 
York last winter in concert 
a very difficult 
which he had learned from 
playing it with the Pianola. 
He had never seen the score. 
Still another pianist selects 
the compositions for his 
repertory by first playing 
them with the Pianola. 

To ruler 
musician and layman, the 
Pianola signifies the “open 

the “royal road ” 
beautiful world of 


number 


and artisan, 


sesame,” 
to the 
music. 
It has brought into the 
lives of thousands 
thousands of human beings 
apleasurehithertounknown, 
but welcome beyond words. 
Giving voice to the piano, 
making it respond to the 
touch of even the little child, 
the Pianola has transformed 
that instrument into a veri- 
table storehouse of delight, 
open to all the world alike. 
To the amateur pianist, 
practicing 


upon 


















laboriously 


playing for the 
- ” ° . + 
performance of a brilliant 
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technique and composition, 
he Pianola 
leap to perfect execution. 


Io the unskilled music-love 
tantalized by occasional exhibi- 
tions of the art he loves so well, ] 
it means delightful hours spent 
in rapt study of the masterpieces 


of that art, colored by his own 
personality, produced by him- 
self. 

To the skilled musician, 
an unlimited expansion of 
repertory. 

The home, where in the 
past the piano stood a mute 
monument to its own tre- 
mendous difficulty, is now 
alive with music, furnishing 
to the busy hostess a means 
of entertainmentalways wel- 
come, never tiresome. 

To the young people, ac- 
companiment to song from 
{ book, opera- 
libretto,or ragged Dixie-land. 

Tothe gray-haired,tuneful 
hymns, old 


college-song 


familiar strains 
from half-forgotten days, hal- 
lowed by a thousand recollec- 
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ness Grand Duchesse 
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tions and sweet as life itself. 
In palace or cottage, yacht- 
scans i] 


Prince Tenisheff, 
Eminent Patron of 
Educational 
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cabin, summer and 
winter home, from Occi- 
dent to farthest East, the 
Pianola is established, counted 
greater midst man’s pleasure- 
giving resources than any 
other he could own. 

Built as an adjunct to or 
amplifier of anotherinstrument, 
the Pianola has become to the 
public all over the world al- 

most as well known,at least 
by name, as the piano itself. 
Though perfectly artistic 
and wholly individual in each 
player’s hands, the Pianola 
can be played by any one, 
even those utterly ignorant 
of the art of music, and is 
thus practically available to 
everyman,woman,and child 
in the whole wide world. 

The Pianolacan be seen and played at 
our new exposition rooms, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and 
at the warerooms of any of our agents 
throughout the country, and a personal 
opinion formed by both the novice and the 
skiiled musician upon the benefit to be 
derived from its assistance 

A handsomely illustrated and descriptive 
brochure (catalog ) will be sent to those 
desiring information by mail,and all ques 
tions answered through our correspond 
ence department. 

he price of the Pianola is $250 

May be purchased by monthly payments 


if desired 


THE AEOLIAN CO. 
_ Ave.and T hirty-fourth St., New Y ork 




















Principal Agents of The Aeolian Co, 
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i, B. Dr r sons Co. Minneapolis, Met. M.¢ Richm'd,W. D. Moses & Co, Wash'ton, Wm, Knabe & Co. 

M Pratt : er & ( idon London, The Orchestrelle Co. Paris, F. Toledo et Cie 
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HE skin, when its 2,300,000 pores are opened by 

exercise, becomes extremely sensitive; still, at such 
times there is the greatest necessity for thorough cleans- 
ing with soap. 

It will be noticed that there is no irritation from the 
abundant lather of Ivory Soap well rubbed in—the lather 
can be instantly washed off. Other soaps, greasy and not 
so well made, irritate and require repeated washings. Ivory 
Soap leaves only a feeling of perfect cleanness. 
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‘ey shows what youll find 

‘a. SP” Soap brush badly worn® 
Pearline brush but little= 
Your Strength did the works 
Your paint and brush gave 
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T is the small details, carefully thought out, which make the complete and artistic 
home. Nothing appeals so strongly to the fastidious and careful housewife as 
a dainty, cleanly, modern bathroom, equipped with 




































64 99 th and Porcelain 
tan ar a S Enameled Ware 
They can be decorated to carry out any desired color scheme and enable any home-builder to enjoy 
the luxury of a bathroom which is at once cleanly, sanitary, beautiful and economical. 
«, d i’ Baths and Porcelain Enameled Ware are easily recognized by their snowy whiteness, and by 
oo tart ar their absolute freedom from cracks, flaws or spotty discoloration. These qualities are peculiar 
to Standard goods alone, and are not obtained in any other makes. We ship only goods that are marked faultless. 
| All others are destroyed. Every piece bears 
our guarantee label printed in green and 
gold and has the initials “*S. S. M. Co." cast A, 
in relief on the exterior. No others are if 
genuine. 
This illustration is from a photograph 
of a modern bathroom fitted with 
o # Porcelain Enameled Ware 
ij tandard as follows: 
i ’ Standard Porcelain Enameled 5% ft. 
A Bat th Shamy 
' ‘ t te $90.75 
36 r 
mpilete, . . 217.00 
( nation Fittings, 82.95 
oe 33.50 
I 380.00 
\ t m t 40.00 
appr a t 3493.00 
: We will send free on request our book entitled 
? “yy Batt .” which i tra ind de- ( 
s of inter arr t and 
t f actual ba mS, 
t inf ation of 1¢ home 
lers ort ontemplate remodeling. 
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Reputation 


is what people think about 
it. Character is what it 
really is. 

The Florsheim Shoe has 
a reputation—good reputa- } 
tion—what people think of 
it. Back of that is the char- 
acter of the Shoe itself — 
what it is, and why. 

Every Florsheim Shoe is 
made up on a foot-size 
anatomical last that certi- 
fies comfort. 

The close sewed seams, 
newest shapes, fine finish 
certify style. 

Custom makers charge 
$8 to $12 for shoes no better 
than The Florsheim Shoe, 
/ $5. We don’t need to talk 






about it if you’re wearing a 
pair—you know—we know. 





Ask any dealer who handles 
The Florsheim Shoe—he’|!! tell 
you more about them, or write 
us, we'll send you FREE the 
new edition “The Florsheim 
Way of Foot Fitting.” 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO 


The Florsheim “WET-DEFI” 
shoe—absolutely waterproof—can 
be purchased of your dealer. $6.00 
per pair. 
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1// orders should be sent direct to us. 


The New 


Are Now Ready 


We 


from abroad some exqui 


have just received <r 
= 































site designs in tailor-made 
suits, costumes, and cloaks 
for Winter wear. rhey 
are the most advanced 
styles that have yet been 
produced, and we have i 

lustrated them in a Sup 
| plement to our Winter 
Catalogue. We have also 
added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line of mate 
rials for both suits and 
cloaks. To the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost, we will 
mail free this attractive 
Winter Catalogue and 
Supplement, together with 
samples of the mate‘ 
rials from which we 
| make these gar- 
| ments, to select 
} from. These new 
styles and fabrics 
are the very latest 
that have been pro 
duced, and 
are shown 
by no oth- 
er firm. 
Our prices 
are lower 
than ever 
before. 


Our Catalogue (llustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, 


with fine taffeta silk 


latest models, 


Rainy-day and Golf Suits and Skirts. 


Garments of black Velvet Cords and Velveteen. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 








We keep no ready-made but make every garment to 
order, thus insuring the perfec f fit and finish. Why buy an 
ill-fitting reacy-made suit when y can have a perfect 
fitting one made to order at su reasonable price If the gar- 
ment is not entirely satisfactory, send it back and we will refund 
your money. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement, and Samples; you will 

| get them /ree by return mail Vi to mention whether you 
| wish the samples for suits or cloaks, that we will be able to 


send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
* 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 





Winter Styles 


We have no agents or branch stores. \ 


selected from the newest Paris models, $8 up 
Tailor Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined $15 up 
Visiting and Church Dresses, - $12 up 
New French Skirts, cut according to the $4 up 


Suits, $10 up. Skirts, $5 up 
The New French Walking Suits, $10 up 


Suits, $15 up. Skirts, $10 up 
Handsome Long Jackets, ~ $10 up 
Jaunty Short Coats, - - $7 up 
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KIRSCHBAUM 
HAND-MADE 


Buy a Kirschbaum Overcoat 


We picture above one of a dozen popular | deserve every good word that has ever been 
Kirschbaum coats—the Surtout—a long, frock | spoken of them.”’ 
overcoat that sets off a good figure to advantage. C. H. Kilpatrick, Graduate Manager of 
Perhaps it is the most effective style for you— | Athletics University of Wisconsin, says, ‘‘ My 
you can tell by trving it on. advice to men who wish to dress well is to 
Made of the richest materials, the finer ones find the clothing store that sells Kirschbaum 
silk lined throughout. Price $20 to $35. Hand-Made suits and overcoats. Of all the 
Whatever your overcoat need there is a/ clothes I have ever tried they are-the best and 
Kirschbaum coat to fit you and it, awaiting , they do not cost any more than others.”’ 
you at the clothier’s. Ask the dealer for ‘ Kirschbaum Hand- 
William J. Steinwender, of Princeton Uni- | Made” and look for the trade-mark, Sign 
versity, says, “‘I believe the Kirschbaum | of the Cherry Tree. Our stvle book “ G”’ sent 
Hand-Made suits and overcoats are the first free to every man who cares for his personal 
ready-made clothes to obtain a wide popularity | appearance, and to every woman who cares 
among college men and I want to say they | for the personal appearance of any man. 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Company, Philadelphia 
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| COLD‘AND°SILVER~SMITHS | 
233 ESSEX‘ST-SALEM*MASS./ 





hese articles are all i 
of r- & silver. They ¢ 
are twice the length and F 
width of the illustrations. 
We are the largest deal- 
ers in the United States 
in solid gold and sterling 
silver by mail. The char- 
acter of our articles is 
much above the average, 
yet our prices are below. 
md us an order by 
mail. You will find our 
methods satisfactory. We 
prepay all packages and 
arantee you against 
oss. We will return your 
money should any 
article fail to 
please. 
81213 Me oy 
r two 
rows, $5.50 
1420 Stamp 
S © tee 
Rattle, 
rownie Bells 
2.90 ; 



































1517 Hem Gauge 2.35 
go402 Sash Brooch, 
Paul and Vir- 
ginia - 1.35 
2035 In rkstand, -75 
2527 W aterlily Brooch 
srey finish, 1.00 
4723 Daisy Hat Pin, 
grey finish, .75 





























LOVES — ‘ a * du: Ta y as . 
: = ‘ SS 1052 
ME.”’ . _ : e i 
The choice of the sub- ; , ; Paul Revere i 
ject, the charming man- 3 ’ Spoon, re- | 
ner in which it has been production 
treated and the thorough- in 50’cl’k j 
ness of the workmanship 7% tea size. 
combine to make this |= 1.00 €a. ii 
the set of the season. 11.co 
2035t Mirror, diameter a doz. 
stinches $14.00 
20353 Hair Brush 
















8.50 

20360 Lady’s Comb 

2.35 

This complete set and 

25 others are shown in our 
complete catalogue. 


Write for 
Catalogue ff 





Pie Server or Ice 
Cream Knife ro} 
inches long (steel 


1 30365 











blade) 
$4 w? 19550 Daisy Bon Bee me 
rs sh, 10.00 


Di 
Send for our Catalogue P, 
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Suppose a National Bank 
Offered to Set Aside 
A Sum of Money for You 






















to be secured at the end 
of a term of years 
upon the payment 
of small instal- 
ments, and with 


‘agin mci the guarantee 


STRENGTH OF iff a” my that the whole 
y . GIBRALTAR Ream sem should go 


to your heirs in 

BNE: GF mg 6case:) Coot your 
he > Re) death before that 
a . i timewhien yourpay- 
7” ments would imme. 
diately stop! Would 
you not take advantage of the offer? 





This is Precisely What 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers You, With Dividends Guaranteed 











Through its Popular Endowment Policies. 
They are worth your immediate investigation. 


Particulars free upon request. Dept. 46 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres’t HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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THE CALENDAR SMILE 


The Most Beautiful Calendar for 1903 


‘Queens of Homes and Nations” 


reproduced in color from paintings by Leon Moran,—in which we have the sole 

rights. The five pages are nine inches wide and twelve inches long,—all art; no ~ 
advertising.. The edition is limited. A copy of the calendar will be sent to you opie i 
receipt of ten cents in coin. Address 








Only a limited number will be printed. To be sure of getting one, 
send in your order at once. Calendars will be ready Nov. 15th. 
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BAIRD-NORTH CO 


over 6,000 articles—Rings, Brooches, 


mail 
summit 


Manufacturers and Distributers of Fine Gold and Diam 
ew Catalog M is a valuable reference book that should be m the hands of every holiday shopper. 

Leather and Toilet Goods, aud Table Ware. 
der business —why we are the largest dealers in the United States in fine diamond and gold jewelry by mail; 
ag all possible risk ; most important of all, it tells you how our “ direct to the wearer’ 





rt 


Gold Brooch, five whole Pearls 
Gold Brooch, whole Peari 
Gold Brooch, Amethyst, Pearls 
14K Ring, Diamond 


Diamond center - - . 
> Gold Brooch, Pearis : ° 
14K Hat Pin - : ° 


610C Gold Scarf Pin, Pearls - - 
611C Gold Scarf Pin, Pearl - 





> Gold Scarf Pin 
> 14K Pear! Brooch and Pendant, fiv 


whole Pearls, Diamond center 


2 14K Tie Clip, Rose Gold — - 
) Gold Brooch - 


> Gold Lecket, Diamond . . 


> MK Pearl Brooch oy Pendant, 


Pins, Watches, Chains, 


3.00 


We will send you our beautiful Catalog “ry upon request. 
$5. 673C Same as 672C, without Diamond 


| 503L Sterling Brooch or C ‘hatelaine, wray 
31 


Write now. 


674C Gold Scarf Pin, Pearl 
38D 14K Ring, Diamond - 
61D 14K Ring, Diamond - 
368D 14K Links - ° 
175K Sterling Brooch - ° 
188K Sterling Brooch 





507L Hat Pin, same as 503 
504L Steriing Scarf Pin, gr 
505L Sterling Brooch, gray 








®©9 Dept.13, - - 
Jewelry, and Everything in Sterling Silver. 
It contains 120 pages, illustra 
It tells you about our exte 
it explains our way of 
* plan saves you one-third of your purchase mor 


ee ee oe 
Gold and Silver Smiths 


SALEM. MASS 


We illustrate a few articles taken at random from our Cata 
514L Sterling Brooch or C peteieine, gray 
L 


506L Sterling Locket, two pictures - 


509L Sterling Tie Clip, gray - 


510L Sterling Brooch or C hatelaine, » Bray 


511L Sterling Brooch 
513L Sterling Brooch . ‘ 











Hat Pin, same as 514 
Sterling Scarf Pin - - 
Sterling Hat Pin - - 
Sterling Brooch - 
Sterling Brooch, gray 
Sterling Brooch, gray 
Sterling Brooch, gray 
Sterling Scarf Pin, gray 
Sterling Hat Pin, gray - 
Sterling Hat Pin, grey - 








Brooch, same as 
Sterling Hat Pin y 

+ Brooch, same as 529L - 
531L Sterling Scarf Pin, gray - 
533L Sterling Scarf Pin - 






uray 


OUR GUARANTEE.—The proprietors of the Baird-North Co. are sn pumensily known to the undersigned, and 


are thoroughly reliable, straightforward business men. 


HENRY M. BATCHELDER, President Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Salem, 


HENRY C. MILLETT, C 


Any one is safe in sending them money in ad\ ance 
-ELAND H. COLE, Cashier Mercantile 
Cashier Salem National Bank, Salen 


Nat'l Ban 


2004 OHBOEE 


ale 


n 
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Cy J.W. ALEXANDER AY J.H.HYDE 
») PRESIDENT SAAS VICE PRESIDEN 


XO 


ae A HAPPY 
’ THANKSGIVING, 


|< 

| Twenty years ago—on November 26" 1882- 
a young man, 51 years of age, took out Endowment x, 
No.2 51,427 in the Equitable for $10,000. He paid © 


$4.87. 7° and each year since has paid a similar amount. 


lm 





 eaipeetnnet NET ine a ena mn OD 
a, sa es a = 


' This year — two days before Thanksgiving 


his policy matures,and he canreceive in cash 
$14,885.30 


This isareturn of all premiums paid— f 
and $5,137.30 in addition — to say nothing of ) 
Nits protection of $10,000 of assurance for 20 | 


. years. 
é & 











.- 

< 
- 
- 


ae 





Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 3. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
if issued at years of age. 
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LA PARISIENNE 








HE accompanying illustration represents 

the dessert fork of our latest production 
in Sterling Silver—a Table Service admirably 
meeting the large and yet growing demand for 
artistic expression in articles of utility and 
beauty. In the decoration, the long flowing 
lines surrounding or interlacing natural flowers 
are characteristic of the most modern and most 
favored phase of French Art adapted to 
American and present day requirements. The 
articles are of unusual weight, while the French 
gray finish adopted best exhibits their beauty. 
The Service, now complete—comprising forks 
and spoons and the various serving pieces— 
represents, in its workmanship, the highest 
skill of the trained artisan and, in plan, the 
ripest art of the designer as it may be expressed 
in Silver Ware. Inspection is respectfully 
invited. us 


Other articles in Silver Ware suitable for 
Wedding or Holiday Gifts are shown in our 
Warerooms in large variety. Our pro- 
ductions are sold by the leading jewelers 





a A Aaa 














Dessert Fork 





<A TR 





REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


AB 


41 UNION SQ. AND 6 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 


FACTORIES: TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Illustrations are 5-6 size. 


No. 4162. Match Box, Sterling Silver, gray finish - $2.00 No. 1583. Penknife, Sterling Silver, 3 blades and $1.50 
No. 3126. Belt Pin, Sterling Silver, gray finish - 2.75 +. aang oc Dail file, gray finish os - waa 
No. 3940: Thimble’ Holder for chatelaine, Sterling No, 3470. “Ruination” Pencil, Wine, woman, . 1. 
Silver « é ; Ne. 1588 Pen sone, | ree ad ry ad ‘ a a 
a . No. 1553. Cigar r, Sterling Silver, gray fini 
No. 4462. Pen Holder, Sterling Silver, gray finish ceded mo et 
No. 3848, Whistle, Sterling Silver . Joss No. 4046. Lorgnette, Sterling Silver, gray finish - 4.50 
No. 3127. Brooch Pin, with chatelaine hook, Ster- No. 3494. Tie Clasp, Sterling Silver, gray finish, 
: ling Silver, gray finish itt _ oxydized - - _ = 1.25 
No. 4127. Stamp Box for chatelaine, Sterling Silver, | No. 3128. Secret Locket, two pictures, Sterling 
gray finish, oxydized - - 1.50 | Silver, gray finish, oxydized - 4.75 
We will send any of these articles, prepaid, on receipt of price, and immediately return your money if you are not 
satisfied. The quality of all goods is absolutely guaranteed as represented. Let us send you our catalogue, which is FREE 


WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold ant Siver Smiths, 243 Middle Stroet, Portland, Me. 
stabli: 867. 
\ See other leading magasines Sor other articles. j 
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CRADDOCKS 


BLUE SOAP 





TT Le, LL Le LL comp 
Materials were costly; methods were cumbersome. To-day materials are 
Cheaper, and with the largest strictly Toilet Soap Factory in the world 
we are enabled to make over a million cakes of this soap every day. With 
such facilities we are producing the best Toilet Soap that can possibly 
be made with medicinal qualities so far supertor fo those of any other 
soap at any other price. We authorize all dealers to refund the purchase 
price if it does not give satisfaction. Try it and be convinced. 


CRADDOCK'S MEDICATED BLUE SOAP IDcents rer cane 


No good Toilet Soap is as cheap. No cheap Toilet Soap is as good. 
Ask for it at dealers first. If he has not it, send us his name 
and address and we will see that he gets it. 


THE EUREKA SOQAP CO., CINWNL/INNA/]/, DAO . 
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Krederick W. Stone 
Athletic Instructor of The Stone School 
Formerly Director of Athletics of 
Columbia College and the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Ass’n, New York. 
At present athletic instructor of 
the Chicago Athletic Ass’n, where 
he has classes daily from 12tol and 
from 4to6. Held the world’s record 
for 100 yds. sprint (9 4-5 seconds) un- 
til 1902. As he is a physically per- 
fect man himself at years of age, } 
it will readily be admitted that he is 


capable of teaching others the science 
of self-development. 


Does not overtax heart 
Requires no apparatus 


Wwe. are successfully teaching men and women in 
every part of the world how to get well and how 


to taf well; how to broaden the shoulders, deepen the 
chest, d increase the lung capacity; how im- 
prove bm circulation; iw to correct chronic com- 
jon ag of the stomach and bowels; how to obtain 
sound, restful sleep; how to increase weight or 
reduce it. We teach them how to obtain all this phy- 
sical wealth by exercising only 10 to 20 minutes each 
day, just before retiring or upon arising. The 
Stone Method is a system of concentrated exer- 
tion, by which more exercise is actually obtained in 
10 minutes than by the use of apparatus two hours, 
and embraces a thorough course in deep breathin 
without extra expense. The exercises - a 
moderate, and are taugi ht by an instructor tho roughly 
Sone in 1 physiolo Tinai¥iduat ——- is given 
cular requirements 
ot tog pepil. 


It is impossible, in this limited space 
Ber lestesctien 


= have accomplished 
with fac-simile 





convey an adequate XS, of the importance of 
Pothod of prepared a be culture in yee and maintainin + iy 

a booklet ae men and one for women which explain the system in detail, our 
hese booklets contain SENT FREE B from life 


Weston receive quite as much benefit from The 
ee ne Method asmen. However, no woman 
jires the same —— apn oy which she ad- 
= in men, which the desirability of 
our individual instru on We take iato “onsidera- 
tion the = tion, ae ee mode of living, etc., and 
give ins on according gly. We can insure perfect 
ealth, a good complexion and, when desired, an in- 
creased chest (or bust) development; can increase the 
weight or reduce it; can fill out those hollow places 
and give the form t that beautiful contour so much 
desired; can positively reduce the abdomen also. 

Mr. Stone is the only physical instructor paying 
special attention to women and children. me 8 ably 
assisted - Ellen Walker, who has had a very 
extensive experience, and who alone opens and 
answers letters of a private nature. Confidential 
letters may be addressed “‘Mrs. E’ Walker, 
care The Stone School.” 

The Stone 


development and good health. gum 


showing what 
Y MAIL, together 


ete. Write today. 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 
1667 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONDON: 4 =a ——* ow Oxford S 


Street, W. C. 


(== 
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OLD JAPAN 


Old Japan has an art all its own. 
Rich in color effects—unique— orien- 
tal. You will have a superb type of 
perfect Japanese panel decoration in 
our Calendar of Old Japan, 8 inches 
wide, 37 inches long, ready for hanging. 

The Calendar is yours for just 6 
cents in stamps. 

Worth more than that in anybody’s 
art collection. 

We offer it as a token of the excel- 
lence of 


The Best Tonic 


and you will find our Calendar of Old 
Japan worthy of the name and fame of 
its maker. 

The “Best” Tonic is good to give 
and good to take—a nerve builder and 
blood maker—has no equal where one 
needs a building up to health. 


Send three 2-cent stamps, and you 
will receive the prettiest and most dec- 
orative art calendar of the year. 

Address 

PABST EXTRACT DEPARTMENT 


Mitwaukez, Wis. 
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Chocolate Bon-Bons 


The DELICIOUS QUALITY, DELIGHTFUL FLAVORS, 
and PERFECT PURITY of these famous confections have 
made for them a phenomenal popularity. 


Annual Sales Eight Million Packages! 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed Packages are 
Guaranteed to be in perfect condition or money refunded. 
If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Fashionable Winter Shoes’ 


The Crawford Shoe dresses 
the feet suitably, comfortably, 
and sensibly. 

It is unquestionably the most 
stylish shoe made, standing pre- 
eminently at the head of shoe 
fashions. 

Crawford quality means the 
best materials that money can 

buy, while Crawford 
methods give you the best- 
looking and best-wearing 
shoes made. 


FREE 


eer 
Our new catalogue, beautifully 
illustratei in colors, shows cus 
toms in vogue from the year 200 
B. C. to date—from the Chinese 
Empire to the United States, 
from the ancient Sabot to the 
modern Crawford. It is well 
worth having historically, 
besides showing you 
the fashionable 
‘o2-'03 Fall and 
Winter styles 


“American” 
For Men 


One of the very fashionable 
Winter Bluchers. Made of 
Imported Enamel, double 
sole, military heel, kid top— 
Blucher style. 


The Crawford Mail-Order 
Department large, well- 
equipped, and its service is at the 
disposal of all who cannot purchase our 
shoes at our stores or agencies. 


s in footwear 
JUST SEND 
POSTAL— 
YOURS 
FOR THE 
ASKING. 


We send 

shoes to any address in the United States and 
Dependencies, upon receipt of $3.75 per pair, 
delivery charges paid by us 


Men's Stores CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS 


Women's Stores 
pcan ta ale travertine 
137 Fulton St., New York 


93-95 Nassau St., New York 
54 West 23d St., New York re 


180 West 1500 Se Nee ee Yo 
825 Broadway, New York 140 DUANE ST. 
433 Fulton St.; Brooklyn NEW YORK CITY 
U.S A. 
Factories 


189 Broadway, Brooklyn 

903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 
NEW YORK CITY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


208 East Baltimore St., Baltimore 

169 Tremont St. and 72 Mason St., Boston 
160 Summer St., Crawford Blig., Boston 
1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


54 West 23d St., New York ~ 
825 Broadway, New York 


1363 B’ way, near36th St., New York 
150 West 125th St., New York 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn ‘ 

903 Pennsylvania A ve., Washington 
208 East Baltimore St., Baltimore 
169 Tremont St., Boston 

160 Summer St., Boston : 
1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Beautiful Home Decorations 


The new Fairy Plate Calendar for 1908 is the handsomest, as well as the most unique and artistic Calendar 
conception of the year. It consists of five separate pieces made up in the form of hand painted plates. The 
first plate bears the year’s Calendar, while the other four are perfect reproductions of Royal Vienna china with 
beautiful heads by Ryland (the celebrated English painter) as a central feature. The plates are reproduced 
in twelve colors and gold with the centers counter sunk and the borders embossed. Each plate is complete in 
itself and is ready for hanging. The character of the subjects and the exquisite manner in which they are 
reproduced makes these plates extremely valuable for decorative purposes, The Calendar and set of Art 
Plates would retail for at least $1.00. 


Size of Each Plate, 9% Inches in Diameter 


We will send you this beautiful Fairy Plate Calendar for ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts. Fairy Soap is the 
best and purest white Soap that money can buy. It is made from the choicest selected materials and is de- 
lightfully refreshing for the toilet and bath. Fairy Soap is oval in shape; fits every hand, fit for any 
hand. Fairy Soap costs but five cents at all grocers, Each cake wrapped and packed in a separate box. 

If you prefer, instead of sending us the ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, you may forward us ten two-cent stamps, 

g full name and address and we will immediately mail the Calendar to you postpaid, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 36, Chicago 
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= ea HE most important series of volumes of the masterpieces 

xa pe of song and piano music ever issued will appear under 
iad this title at frequent intervals. 

Each volume will be edited by an authority. 


Each volume will be independent, complete in itself, and sold by 
itself; and will contain portrait, elaborate introduction, bibliography, 


and music in full folio size. 


The editors now at work on the first fifty volumes of this Epoch- 


making Series are : 


WM. F. APTHORP 
CARL ARMBRUSTER 


FREDERIC FIELD BULLARD 


FRANK DAMROSCH 
HENRY T. FINCK 
WM. ARMS FISHER 
PHILIP HALE 

W. J. HENDERSON 


RUPERT HUGHES 

JAMES HUNEKER 

HENRY E. KREHBIEL 
DANIEL GREGORY MASCN 
JOHN ORTH 

AUGUST SPANUTH 
THOMAS TAPPER 

BERTHA FEIRING TAPPER 


No expense is being spared to insure perfection in every detail. 
In artistic ensemble the volumes will be unsurpassed. 





The initial volumes just issued are: 


FIFTY MASTERSONGS 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 


Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For 
Low Voice. Bound in paper, each, $1.50; 
cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50, 


The fifty best songs of the world’s twenty greatest 
song composers, arranged in chronologic order from 
Mozart to MacDowell ; with portraits and an elab- 
orate critical introduction by the editor. 





FREDERIC CHOPIN 
FORTY PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
Contains a portrait of Chopin, an elaborate essay 
by the editor, and the composer's forty most beauti- 
ful numbers. Mr. Huneker is the recognized 
authority on Chopin, and the volume is the most 
satisfying collection ever issued. 





Send for our special booklet giving full particulars 
and a list of the volumes now in preparation : : 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 
aves ' 


J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


eet 


JIBRARY 


7 








ee ee, 
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ANGELV 


Piano Player’s 





Expression Devices 
N the ANGELUS— just where the per- 


former’s left hand rests—are two 
little buttons controlling two levers which 
work wonders. When the melody or theme 
of a composition is run in the treble, one 
of the buttons may be depressed to soften 
the bass accompaniment. When the bass 
carries the air, depressing the other button 
softens the treble. These buttons, with 
the accentuento lever, enable the performer 
to accent a note or notes at will. 








HESE expression devices—which are 
Sound only in the ANGELUS—to- 
gether with its tempo indicator, its loud 
and soft 
pedal ad- , 
justment, its wonderful 
THE PLAYER accelerando and retard- 
ando lever,are 
what give to music produced with the 
aid of the ANGELUS its grace and brilliancy 
and its faithful reproduction of the skilled 
technique of great pianists. 
This correctness and flexibility of ex- 
pression is a delightful surprise to trained 
musicians. In fact, our most appreciative 
letters have come from the world’s greatest 
pianists and singers, Josef Hofmann, Eu- 
gene D’Albert, Jean de Reszke, Marcella 
Sembrich and others. 


llustrated book given to inguirers 


. ° 
The Wilcox @ White Co. 
Main Offices @ Factory, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
Sold by 
The Oliver Ditson Co., Boston Geo. P. Bent, Chicago 
John Wanamaker, New York The Estey Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Juelg & Co., Baltimore and Washington Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia The W. G. Woodmansee Piano Co., Cincinnati 

S. Hamilton, Pittsburg The J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co., Cleveland 


THE AUDIENCE 
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THE CECILIAN 


The Perfect Piano Player 


HE piano is in most homes an expensive, idle luxury because of the im- 
mense difficulties surrounding its use. All the beautiful music of which 
it is capable is lost entirely in 999 homes out of a thousand. 


With the Cecilian, the Perfect Piano Player, anybody. in your home can. 


play the piano perfectly, even the most difficult music. This is the only piano 
player of which this can be said. 

Its price is $250.00, and it is sold on the easy-payment plan. 

Send for free booklet “ E.” 


Boston, MAss.—Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. NEW YorRK City, N. Y.—Simpson, Crawford Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—J. O. Twichell. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Gimbel Bros. 

CINCINNATI, O.—D. H. Baldwin & Co. PORTLAND, ME.—Cressey, Jones & Allen. 
CLEVELAND, O.—J. T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co. PITTSBURG, PAa.—C. M. Stieff. 

DENVER, COL.—Knight-Campbell Music Co St. Louts, Mo.—Jesse French Piano .& Organ Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Starr Piano Co. St. PAUL, MINN —S. W. Raudenbush & Co. 
KANSAS CIty, Mo.—George Bindbeutel SAVANNAH, GA.—McArthur & Sons Co. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—George J. Birkel Co. TOLEDO, O.—The Starr Piano Co 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mondschein Piano Co. WASHINGTON, D. C.—E. F. Droop & Sons. 


The Farrand Organ Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Listening to fine music by a fine player upon a fine piano is a threefold pleasure. 
noble instrument adds immensely to the charm of both composition and performance. The 


CHICKERING PIANO 


fills the full measure of fine tone, expressive and responsive touch. The performer is satisfied, the 
listener is gratified, and the thought of the composer is presented in an adequate and artistic man- 
ner. The best music deserves a CHICKERING. 


Our QUARTER-GRAND is An illustrated catalogue will be sent on application 


the smallest Grand embodying Manufactured solely by CHICKERING & SONS Pianoforte Makers, 
modern principles ever made. 793 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LA bent Artist 


There is no instrument that can create a 
greater amount of genuine pleasure than the 


Apollo Master 
Piano Player 


It is one of the most remarkable in- 
ventions of the epoch. It is a whole 


Orchestra 
in Itself 


It brings into the musical home the greatest music 
of the greatest masters. It is better than .a 


Paderewski 
in the Family 


EASY TO PLAY, BRILLIANT IN EXECUTION, 
HUMAN IN EXPRESSION 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


,M elville Clark Piano Co. | 





I eat 


Manufacturers 
399—405 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DRAWING ROOM 
MODEL 


Artistic Upright Pianoforte 


StyLe G 


The design of this case is distinguished by 
its proportions and by its unique simplicity. 


Send for catalogue and full information. 


Masons Hunn 


CAMBRIDGE, - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Disc Graphophone 


THIS IS THE TYPE YOU SEE ADVERTISED EVERYWHERE 
=A most important feature of the 


FLAT, INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORDS 


used on the Columbia Disc Grapbophone is their durability. 


The material used is acomposition excluszvely controlled by the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company. While its peculiar character admits of its 
receiving the most minute sound vibrations, the composition is hard 
enough to resist wear. For this reason Columbia Disc Records outlast 
all others, while they are vastly superior in quality. Instead of being 
scratchy and muffled, they are smooth, clear, and resonant, and pos- 
sessed of a volume that is truly marvelous. Only those who own 
Columbia Disc Machines and the perfected Mew Process Records of 
the Columbia Phonograph Company have any just conception of the 
progress that 
has been made 
in bringing this 
type of machines 
and records to 
the highest pos- 
sible point of 
durability. 














The Disc Graphophone is made in 
Three Types, selling for 
$15, $20, and $30. 


TYPE AH 
Price, $30. 


% 
7-INCH RECORDS: 
50 Cents Each, $5.00 per Dozen 


10-INCH RECORDS: 
$1.00 Each, $10.00 per Dozen 


~ 


Columbia High Speed Moulded Records 


for CYLINDRICAL GRAPHOPHONES are Superb. Send for CATALOGUE AH. 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


(GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900.) 
New York: Wholesale and Retail, 93 Chambers St.; Retail only, 573 Fifth Ave. 


Boston: 164 Tremont St. San FRANCISCO: 125 Geary St. WASHINGTON: 1212 F St., N. W. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1609 Chestnut St. PitrsBuRG: 615 Penn Ave. Paxtis: 34 Boulevard des Italiens 
Curcaco: 88 Wabash A ve. Burra.o: 645 Main St. Lonpon: 122 Oxford St., W. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 13 Fourth St., S. Sr. Louts: 709 Pine St. BERLIN: 65-a Friedrichstrasse 


BaALTIMOKE: 110 E, Baltimore St. Derroit: 37 Grand River Ave. 


COLUMBIA "7 
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A Big Step Ahead 


Talking machines have made great advances within the last few years, and the 
Victor has been clear ahead of the rest—as its four-million-dollars business last year 
willshow. But all the improvements that were ever made in all the talking machines 
put together (Victor included) don’t compare with the last improvement in the 
Victor. 

Our old-style Victor received the Gold Medal at the last great Exposition; but 
it wouldn’t have if the new-style Victor (just out) had been there. 

It is so much better, gives so perfect reproductions of music, song and speech, 
as to be almost beyond belief. 

On exhibition and for sale by more than ten thousand stores throughout the 
United States. 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 
Chicago—Talking Machine Co. Phila.—Western Electric Co San Francisco—Sherman Clay & Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healv Phila.—Penn Phonograph Co St. Paul--Keehler & Hinrichs 
New York—Victor Dist. & Exp. Co. New Orleans—Nat. Auto. Fire Alarm Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son Co. Lincoln, Neb.—Wittmann Co. 
Svracuse—W. D. Andrews. Cincinnati—Wurlitzer Co. Omaha, Neb.—A. Hospe, Jr 
Boston—East’n Talking Mch. Co. Baltimore—Eisenbrandt’s Sons. Pittsburg—S. Hamilton. 

Boston— John C. Haynes & Co Buffalo—P. A. Powers Pittsburg—Thee. F. Bentel Co. 
Kansas City—Schmelzer Arms Co. St. Louis—Victor Talking Machine, Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 


Cleveland—Clev. Talking Mch. Co. Ltd. Schenectady—J. A. Rickard. 
Jacksonville—Met. Talk. Mch. Co. St. Louis—Simmons Hdw. Co. Louisville—Victor Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Stephen Girard Building Philadelphia 
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It Is Not So Long Ago 

that many well dressed men thought 
nothing but a made-to-measure Suit or 
Overcoat would fit them or wear as well 
as they’d expect. To-day very few of 
these men have their clothes made-to- 
measure---because they can buy 


Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 


for a great deal less money— 


$15.00 Upward, 


and wear them the same day. 


As soon aS ALL WELL DRESSED MEN become acquainted with Stein- 
Bloch Smart Clothes, there will be no more clothes made-to-order—the 
men who wear them know why ; they always look for garments that 


BEAR THIS LABEL. 
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It’s woven in flap of the coat 


silk, and sewn lining below 


beneath the the collar. 





LOOK FOR IT, 


Sse 


The highest attainment in clothes making is to be 
found in Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes—we guarantee that, 


also the fit and the wearing qualities of every garment. 


Dealers that sell our clothes display our Fashion plates in their stores and windows; 
if none in your town, write for name of nearest dealer. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
FREE:—A 24-page booklet, descriptive and illustrative of the 
smartest ready-to-wear clothes made, will be sent you if you write 
for Series E, 
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The above is a section in our salesrooms, showing 
treatment in Italian Renaissance. 


HE DECORATION of the interior of the house is a ques- 
tion that demands intelligent study. With talent of the 
highest merit in our studios, and unsurpassed facilities for 
executing work, together with our unlimited stock of fabrics, we 
feel justified in soliciting attention and investigation on the part 
of those who are considering the subject of Interior Decorations 


of the highest order. 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE ATTENTION OF ARCHITECTS IS ESPECIALLY INVITED 
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9) Harris Automatic Alarms 


GIVE INSTANT WARNING 


Harris Safety Extinguishers 
ae BLOT OUT FIRE 
| Harris Fire Escapes 

bet SAVE LIFE AND LIMB 
"I HOMES—HOTELS—STORES—WAREHOUSES 
“Sl ALL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS 
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HARRIS ESCAPE 


HARRIS SYSTEM): 


S/MPLE_EFFICIENT EASILY INSTALLED ¥ WAN 

Complete Equipment from 
$50.00 to $500.00 

Partial Equipment from 
$10.00 to $25.00 


INSTALLED IN OVER 200,000 BUILD-RiA\ \. 44 
:: INGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD :: oer oe 
EHOORSED bY HIGHEST FIRE EXPERTS fines 


General Catalogue Free § 
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Besa HarrisSafety fF 
—-/fom Company 
wacme ST. JAMES BUILDING 


26th St. & Broadway 
NEW YORK 


HARRIS ALARM HARRIS EXTINGUISHER 
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The “Osborne” 
Words cannot tell of the handsome and tasty combin- \ 
ation of materials that we originate and fashion into our 


Kuppenheimer $ 12.50 
Guaranteed TO 


clusive fashions looks while being worn—but to fully 
appreciate the perfect fit and finish of our Parent SHare 
Reraininc Garments you should go to your outfitter and 
try on a few styles—you’]| be pleasantly surprised. 

VOL. VI_OF OUR REVIEW OF FASHIONS 


SHOWS THE NEW SUITS & OVERCOATS. 
A POSTAL BRINGS IT. 





Clothes $40.00 we 
This illustration from life shows how one of our ex- af 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers ; ( 


: 
y 


C hicago ; Copyrieht, 1902 


By hb. Korreyueoeme & Qo, 
Chicagy 
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“Princess May’ *] 


The Best Gloves 
Ever Made for a Dollar 


To begin with, they are real kid gloves—of fine, soft, selected, 
French kidskin. The same principle has been followed out by us in 
every detail of their manufacture—best material throughout, the most 
careful workmanship, and every refinement of style, cut and fit that 
experience and skill could suggest. 

Thus the margin of profit to us is practically #7; but we have the 

satisfaction of knowing that the “ Princess May” Women’s Gloves at a 
dollar are the best gloves in the world at their price. 


The new Fall styles in the ‘“‘ Princess May”’ have arrived, and they are 
more attractive than ever. Gloves, in fact, that the most fastidious woman 
will be glad to wear. There is ample choice of styles—glace and suede 
kid, to start with, and a splendid variety of dainty street and evening 
shades—pearl, mode, gray, red, beaver, brown, also black and white. They 
have three handsome clasps, and are effectively stitched on the back. 


The ** Princess May’’ Gloves are mailed to any part 
of the United States for $1 a pair 


But there are other splendid gloves in attractive Autumn styles:— 


Royale Gloves at $1.50. Kid and suede, overseam or pique sewn. 


= In street and evening 
shades 


Victoria Gloves at $1.85. The best kid gloves made at any price—3-clasp overseam or 


2-clasp pique; also 3-clasp suede, at $1.75, and 2-clasp pique suede, at $2. In mode 
tan, gray, pearl, beaver, red, brown, black and white. 


jue Suede Gloves at $1. In mode and gray, with one large pearl clasp. 


P. X. M. Cape Gloves at $1. In mannish style; one large clasp; in oak, 
russet, rouge, tan and manila. 


JOHN WANAIIAKER 
NEW YORK 
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Wanamaker 
Dollar Dress Shirts 
for Men 


To the man unacquainted with Wanamaker methods, and particu- 
larly to men unfamiliar with this particular instance of exceptional good- 
ness and value, our Dollar Dress Shirts will be a revelation. 

Of course, every men’s furnishing store has laundered white shirts 
for a dollar—it’s a popular price. But particular men have been paying 
a half dollar more to get shirts they are not 

ashamed of. - 

This Wanamaker wi i, value. The vast dis- 
Shirt is a marvel. des , ae tributing power of 
In fact, tested be- ae Fomine hoe our two stores makes 
side a half dozen pee” da it possible to ac- 
$1.50 shirts bought ee =. i complish the price 
in the best stores Sit cages at a profit. 
outside of Wana- one eh . In looks, launder- 
maker’s, our Dollar x “ ing, in the linen, 
Shirt was found by muslin, the _ shirt- 
experts to be better making, the hand- 
than all of them. made_ buttonholes 

This sounds like and eyelets, skilful 
a strong statement— shirt collar-bands, 
and it is. It is an these Dress Shirts 
instance where Wan- aes are the handsomest 
amaker merchandis- hi toe ‘ that can be found 
ing created a new anywhere. 
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The bosoms are sii open all the way down, and 
prevent the iaundrykinks that are common to shirts 
fastened at the bottom of the bosom. The shirts 
not only outwear all other shirts, but they are comfortable and easy-fitting 
all over. Made with closed bosoms, too, with single or double plait; 
sleeves of various lengths in each size. 

Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States for $1.20. Two shirts 
for $2.30. Where a half dozen are purchased at a time it is better to have 
them sent by express. 


JOHN WANATIAKER, New York , 
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F the lesser ills the flesh is heir to, there is no one 
thing so trying as the constant annoyance of ill- 
fitting footwear—or one so unnecessary. 

It is worth an effort to find a shoe which will 
“make life’s walk easy” —to the feet at least. 

The Crossett $3.50 Shoes are the result of seven- 
teen years of continuous endeavor to produce a gentleman’s 
shoe built on strict anatomical lines, without 
sacrificing one iota of style. They require 
no breaking in, and are a revelation of com- 
fort from the first wearing. Gentlemen of 
keen discrimination will find that the style, 
wearing quality and comfort of a Crossett 

hoe give a combined value which appeals 
to their business judgment. The name and 
price are woven in the strap of every shoe. 








If your dealer does not keep them, write me and I will tell 
vou of whom, tn your town, you can procure them. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, inc., Maker, North Abington, Mass. 
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2D FORMS. 


TER 
TON 
RSETS 


RE © ALWAYS 


Handsome y 


THE SUN NE! 
ON ROYAL WORCE 
CORSETS. 


Sold all over ae : 

DEALERS EVERVINBIERE. 

Royal Worcester (0 
Worcester, Ma 

186 Market St, & OBr padway, 

Chicago, III. New York. 
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TI SIMPLEX 


Price 


$225 


CASH 


rasce PIANO 
men LAYER 


May Be Bought On Instalments 


THE BEST PIANO PLAYER EVER MADE. 
SEE IT. HEAR IT. PLAY IT. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THEODORE P. BROWN 


Manufacturer 


3 MAY ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 








bn fl 


I should feel equally at home in Europe or America 
had I a Simplex always by me, as with it I could have 

my beloved composers artistically rendered. There is 
no comparison between the possibilities of the Simplex 
and any other similar i for 


AGENCIES 


New York, Horace Waters & Co. Providence, Goff & Darling, 
Philadelphia, Estey & Bruce. Rochester, J. W. Martin & Bro. 

St. Louis, May Stern Co. pepeet, ae, Come Music Co, 
Boston, Walter J. Bates Co. Greene 





La “Ss 


either instrumental or vocal music. 





, Kranz & Smith Piano Co. Loos Angeles, ¥F yy ius Co. 
Cleveland, Meckle Bros. Co. Albany, Boardm 

Buffalo, Geo. F. ey Son & Co. Portland, Allen ry “Guibert Co. 
San Francisco, uvais Music Richmond, The Cable Co. 

Dallas, Jesse French P. & O. Co. 
Wheeling C, A. House Co. 

Bangor, ag? id Hu noe Piano Co. 
New Haven, C igen. 
Utiea, Docklnghom & Moa 
Lm Bennett Bretz Fiano Co. 

moller & Mueller. 
Tacoma, D. 8. Johnston Co. 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Music Co. 





Pittsburg, E. G. Hays & Co. 
New Orleans, L. Grunewald Co. 1. 
— McLeod & Shnaekel 


Milwaukee, Kreiter Piano Co. 
Washington, D. J. Pfeiffer. 
Newark, » Dawson & Co. 
Toron' Williams & Sons Co, 




















Emerson 
Pianos 











ets 


F anyone offers you a * just as 
good’’ Piano at a lower price 
than an EMERSON costs, you had 
better buy it—but make sure it is 
“just as good.’”’ A reputation for 
reliable goods is better than a repu- 
tation for low prices. Oar prices, 
however, must be right or there 
would not be today over 76,000 


Emerson Pianos in use! 
Write for illustrated catalogue and our 
easy payment plan. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON Dept. S CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 


This Chair will fit 
you. Write us. 







| Factory 
| Price. 


Rest Your 
Bones. 


Leather and Mahogany. 


Direct from Factory. 


| You can buy this chair or any design in dur catalogue direct 

| from our factory for one-third less than you would have t 
pay at retail for something not as good. We are the m: skers. ° 

| On approval— We take the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee 
safe delivery and pay freight as per terms. etter aes J not 
satisfactory comes back at our expense. Many other styles. 


Write for our catalogue of Fine Leather 
Couches, Chairs, and Daveuports (free). 

















| Farid "anufacturins @Co 
* 178 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 
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How to “renovate” the 


Ostermoor Mattress 


Children’s (You don’t have = 
Outfitting | 


can be done here with more 
ease, economy and satisfac- 
tion than anywhere else in + 
the world. 


Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


containing over 2,000 articles 
—more than 1,000 of which | 
are accurately illustrated— | 
for the complete 


Outfitting | 
Should tick become soiled it can be scrubbed 
of Boys, Girls, and Infants, with soap, byush and water—it won’t hurt the mat- 


pak net 










































sent for 4 cents postage. tress—or if desired, ticking can be removed for wash- 
ing and easily replaced, as the hand-laid (not stuffed) 
filling of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt remains in- 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, :| J tact, sweet, pure and clean. Needs nothing but an 
Addcoss Boot. 6 occasional sun bath to keep in perfect order for an 

ordinary life-time; no care, no trouble, no annoyance, 

60-62 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK and no expense for remaking so necessary with hair, nh 
How to clean’’ a Hair Mattress 


(You can’t do it) 


Hair is an animal fibre, filthy, unclean and 
uncleanable, a constant source of expense 
for renovation; it is unhealthy, absorbent _¢ 
of germs and a disease breeder. 

Would you sleep on a mat- 
tress filled with human hair, 
gathered from many heads— 
anywhere, everywhere? 

And yet, how much more 
dangerous are mattresses filled 
with horse hair 







We have no branch stores—No agents, 







RR EN 
































Send your name on a pos- 
tal for our FREE 96-page 
book ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ 
whether you want a mat- 
tress or not. 














: % It gives strong endorsements from men and women of 
BRASS CANOPY BED NO. 812. national reputation. It treats of the patented process of the 
| manufacture of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. It gives our 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads of |} Sst: 2st your money will be refunded. if ater thirty 
beautiful and exclusive design. acm eskimo 
Fine Bedding, Spring-Beds, Dav- | 3 ito 
enports, Divans, Box Couches, | 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. | 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention HARPER’s 
MaGazineé and send 3 cents in stamps. 










4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 Ibs., - 16.00 \ 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Made in two parts, 0c, extra. ¥ 
Special sizes at special prices, 
We prepay express charges 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of 
‘felt’ It’s not felt if it’s not an Ostermoor. O: 
Chas. P. Rosere & Co. |S Sis -_ 
E Manufacturers OSTERMOOR & CO., 109Elizabeth Street, New York. 
j We hav hioned ch he 
ifth Ave. & = N. Y. y Bowe cocbienel £5,000 uot. 
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Powder 


Cleanses and whitens the 
teeth, hardens and reddens 
the gums, neutralizes all 
acid secretions of the 
mouth, sweetens the breath. 
Is antisepticand germicidal 
and prevents dental decay. 
Large size, 25 cts. 
Mammoth size, 50 cts. 
Free Sample. 


Hood’s 
Medicated 
Soap 


Makes and keeps the skin 
pure, active and healthy; 
unequaled for cutaneous 

eruptions and scalp dis- 
eases; best for the nur- 
sery, sick chamber, toilet, 
bath, shave and shampoo. 
Trial size, 10 cts. 


Full size, 25 cts. 
Free Sample. 








Peptiron 


The New Iron Tonic 


Puts iron into the blood, 
strength into the nerves, color 
into the face; has great re- 
storative power; delicate 
women and girls find it just 
the tonic they need. It isa 
perfect boon to the pale, ner- 
vous, weak and dyspeptic. 
In pill form at $1 a box, and 
sent by mail on receipt of 
price by C. I. HOOD CO., 
Proprietors Hood’s Sarsapa- 


rilla, Lowell, Mass. 








——— 








Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, or 
other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itching 
at once, also will relieve mosquito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. Used 
and endorsed by leading physicians. It is 
absolutely harmless, yet most powerful 
healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the 
sufferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suf 
ficient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims 
here made. Pamphlet sent free. Address 














Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILI 
IONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, Sold 
by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle 





DENT'S 


CORN GUM 


GRNSBUNIONS WARTS 


Easy to apply. Doesnot spread. 


Gives almost immediate relief. 


LL 1 TS 15 CTS..0R BY MAIL 
THE GENUINE /S IN TIN BOXES. 


C.S.DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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_CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


ail 


Sotd only in dSlb. sealed boxes! 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR "’ is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed at the 
refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possibile adult- 
eration. Every piece alike—and every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When 
buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears tne design of a ** Domino’’ Mask, * Domino” Stones, the 
name of *‘Crystal Domino,” as well as the names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the moment you opeg 
a box You will be better pleased when you have tried ft in your tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by ALL FIRST CLASS 
GROCERS, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 





IMPROVE 
NATURE. 


Man has not yet succeeded 

in his attempt to paint the 

lily or perfume the rose. The 
white flour miller has, however. 
attempted to improve upon the 
Whole Wheat as a foodand failed 
because he has taken a part away 
Srom a perfect whole. 


VWezZAT BISCUIT 


is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat. It is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, con- 
tains all the properties in correct proportion necessary to nourish every elementof thehumanbody. “Soft 
cooked” cereals are swallowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of their 
necessary —NATURAL—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit being 
crisp, compels vigorous mastication and induces the NATURAL fiow of saliva which is necessary for 
NATURAL digestion. Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit builds Strong Bodies and Sound Teeth, and 
makes possible the Natural Condition of Health. 


Sold by all grocers. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question’’ Cook Book (free.) Address 
The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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SIMMONS CHAINS: 


ther watch chains Temaplamacelare 


SO “Upty er Sally | APOWD OF SO 
idely worn by So many people 


-R 12,000 PATTERNS 


Eight months of the year we dress in clothing more or less heavy— 
underwear and overwear. The usual way is to endeavor to induce warmth 
by piling on weight. The rational way is to dress in Wright’s Health 
Underwear, the Fleece of Comfort that keeps in the natural heat of the 

ae body, takes up all perspi- 
Elm) ration, and allows perfect 
# ventilation, without chill. 



























° Tal tale = a 
5 6 7| 8) gto\rr 
12/13) 14/15 26/27/28) 


epee Be Wright’s 
mere Thirds of Life Tal 
Heavy oo ° 4 Health 


OCTOBER. Underwear 


is made of many tiny loops 
y interlocked, standing ina 
, — resilient mesh that will not 
mat in laundering. This gives a fluffiness to the interior—a‘clothlike 
finish to the exterior. The making is an expensive process, but Wright’s 
costs no more than any other underwear worth having. Some of the 
Wright garments are sold as low as a dollar. The complete story is told 
yy in our book ‘‘ Dressing for Health.’’ Sent free. 
Wright’s Health Underwear Company, 75 Franklin St., New York. 


(— ——— 
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id BARPENS BAGASING ADV SRTIRSR. ‘ 
The Nevius Company 
Jewelers, Silversmiths, and Dealers in Diamonds 
; Precious Stones 





issue in their illustrated Green 
Book the highest-class jewelry and 
silverware catalogue ever published. 
It contains no imitations of any 
sort. It is more carefully compiled, 
has more original things, and illus- 
trates more clearly and _satisfac- wassennesill 
torily the articles it contains than SALT - CELLAR 

any other similar book published, An exact reproduction in silver of the Salt-cellar used for many 


years at Mount Vernon by Martha Washington. Exact size of 


It is sent free on application. the illustration. 


Per pair, $10; in handsome silk case, $12. 


The Nevius Company 
Dept. A, 33 Union Square, W. 
New York 


§ 








C. DORFLINGER @ Sons 
FINE GLASSWARE 


3 anDdD5 WEST 197TH ST., Cor. FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


Our Monograph ** Mopern GLassware"’ now ready for mailing 
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} : 1 The above articles are all solid gold. 

; 201 Fine Diamond Ring—Ruby Eyes - « 8.30.00 208 Fine Enameled and Pearl Center Brooch §$ 5,00 
202 Fine Diamond and Turquoise Ring . . 100, 209 Fine Scarf Pin, Diamondin Head . . 5.00 
203 Hand Carved Gentlemen’s Ring . . 12, 2 Fine Brooch, Diamond in He pad sie @ 15.00 
204 Ladies’ Fine Diamond Brooch Medallion Searf Pin . . oa 5.00 

t| 205 Fine Pearls and Diamond Center Brooc h 25. 00 2 Crescent Brooch. " 50 

id 206 French Turquoise and Pearl Ring . i800 213 French Emerald and Rose Diamonds . 4 

{ 207 Fine Solitaire Diamond Ring. ., . . 4 214 French Sapphires and Rose Diamonds . 7 


| A Jewelry Store in Your Home 


Our big catalogue containing 9,000 illustrations that are exact reproductions of an infinite variety of Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Clocks, Silverware, Plated Ware, Cut Glass and Leather Goods will be sent to you FREE 
UPON REQUEST. Within its pages will be found goods from inexpensive trinkets to gems of the greatest value. 

Being manufacturers and selling direct to you, we can save you one-third on your jewelry purchases. We prepay 
express charges and guarantee safe delivery. Goods will be sent C. O. D. subject to examination if desired. Your 
money refunded in full on any purchases not entirely satisfactory. Write for the catalogue to-day, it’s free. 


C. D. PEACOCK, Manufacturing Jeweler and Silversmith, Dept. F, State and Adams Streets, Chicago, Hil. 
N.B.—Samples of Engraved Wedding Invitations and Cards sent FREE. ESTABLISHED 1837. 


HARDERFOLD tnorrwear 























The novel theory , Lerdead ‘ Underclothing 
4 of inter-air-space, as a Ay dit is as much an agency 
i means of retaining the nderwear of good health as diet, 
H) heat of the body and exercise, or any of the 


of complete ventilation means adopted for its 


at one and the same preservation. For illus- 
time, is abundantly » ‘ trated catalogue, address 


and scientifically Harderfold Fabric Go. 


proven. TROY, N. Y. 
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Fons and SILVER NOVELTIES 


By our mail order catalog 
wy selection from the ch 
7 jeweler. Established in 1832 


7 the highest reputation for Q 


a 308 Silver Whistle . ° 
1407 Silver Cigar Cutter 
. 835 Silver Comb Cleaner. 
1975 Silk Fob, Gold Trimmed 
2085 Silver Chain Fob, with Pin 
2092 Silver Letter or Bill Clip 
2095 Silver Tape Measure, 36 
218 Silver Salt Spoon, Gol 1 Be wy 
1670 Gold Stick Pin, Garnet Eyes 
2094 Silver Letter File with Hook 
1266 Koman Gold Signet Ring. 
— Rose Gold Signet Ring 
9 Rose Gold Signet Ri ag 
ones ‘Rose Gold Signet Ria, » Hors es 
jo2 Silver Pipe Cleaner oat Filler 
2051 Rose Gold Brooch, 1 whole Pe arl 
576 Gold Stick Pin, Pearl, Garnet 
2064 Rose Gold Brooch or Ring Chatelaine, 
while washing hands. New 
Above articles sent prepaid on rex 


eipt ¢ 
promptly refunded 


Write for our new 


WILLIAM KENDRICK’S SONS. 882 Fourth “Aven. 


system 


(Following ilu 
$ 


1 Opal Set 


handsome, 


are 
at of 1 
ty {KE NDRIC K has 
and Correct Form 
kretions about half siz ) 
San dikear Uaemnente ° 
884 Silver Thimble Case . 
» Head 
a *hased 
», Silver 7 rimmed 
1 Silver Fleur de 
X Silver Brooch ¢ 
Silver Knife, 4 B So - 
toman Gold Stick Pin, Coil 
id Tear Drop Pin, 1 Pearl 
. r Spoc ler, with Pin 
sold Stick Pin, Fleur de Lis 
s72 Gold Stick Pin, Pearl Centre 
1666 Gold Stick Pin, 1 whole Pearl 
549 Gold Stick Pin, 12 whole Pearls 
| 2113 Eye Glass Wiper, Silver Trimmed 
with Diam« ond, $3. 
5 Wh hole 


—— 


W 
alway 


50 

-25 

7 175 
Pearls, attachme nt for ho Idi ng rings 

10,00 

€ xpec tations, money 

vy, Watches and Diamonds, 


Lou UISVIL L E, KY. 


If not “fully up to 














Rates for Advertising 


—— IN 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 





Full page, one insertion. . . . 

One-hal page . + + 6 0 0 @ 
One-quarter page . «© «© «© 2 @ «@ 
Cards less than one-quarter page, per line 


An extra charge of 10¢ will be made 
when position is made a part of contract. 


$250.00 
125.00 
62.50 
1.50 


The above rates are subject to discount as follox 

insertions within one year 10% 
“ “s «e 

15% 

20% 

25% 


. . 
ae “e “ 

. . 
“ “ “es 


3 
6 
9 
2 


° 
Standard of 
lines to an inch. 
Size of page: eight inches deep, five and one- 
quarter inches (two columns) wide. 


measurement, Agate; fourteen 


Prices for preferred or special posi- 
tions will be furnished on application. 


Advertising pages close on the 5th of month preceding 
date of publication. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York City 


Limoges China Black Coffee Set. 


This with over a thousand other ar 
ticles illustrated and shown in exact 
color and shape in our new Cata- 
logue, which we are now mailing on 
request There are sound busi- 
ness reasons why we can and do 
sell the best grades of Fine China 
and Cut Glass at prices 
averaging 
‘* 1-4 less than elsewhere’’ 
In writing be sure to ask for “13C”’ 
51-58-55 “WEST 2iet STREET 
50-52-54 WEST 224 STREET. 
NEW YORK 


always 


ha E 
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Darter Dattottvortortnttortortnttot Nott ot Not Not Not Not Noth 


DIRECT FROM the FACTORY at 


FACTORY PRICES 


ON APPROVAL i07 oS 












i ipprovail,” subject to return AT OU!) 
: EAPENSF tf not found, at our Fac 
‘ TORY PRICE, 40 fe 100 per cent. greater 
} value than ts obtainable anywhere at reta 
Gold M d | For superiority of 
e a Ss lesign, material 
i construction, workmanship, and _finis) 
“Macey” furniture received the Gold Med 
al — the highes: award — at both the Pan 
1 American and Charleston Expositions 
t 
ify 
bad . 
r 


5 9:50 buys this Finest Leather and Genuine 

=== Mahogany luxurious Davenport Sofa, 
direct from the factory. “% *s 

I'he cushions are of extra quality genuine curled 
horse-hair drawings, supported in the entire seat 
by the finest oil-tempered steel springs. The leather EXTRA QUALITY 
used is the finest quality of machine-buffed stock obtainable 
Diamond tufted seat, back, and inside arms, also banded front. 
Spring edge. Frame is richly polished. Ball-bearing casters, 
Worth at retail $90.00 to $100.00 


$32.20" yuys this luxurious Turkish Rocker, direct 
yn th 


the factory 
COVERED with best Famed 0 machine-buffed GENUINE leather. 
Has genuine hair cushions, tufted back, spring rockers, and 
ball-bearing casters. Choice of maroon, olive-green, or russet 
color leather. At retail a similar chair costs $50.00 to $70.00. 


Write for Catalogue ** No. K-2 











to al po east of t Mississippi and nort f 
) 


We Prepay Freight ‘ acess. (Freight equalised 06 points beyond 
THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich., svosers of 1igh-Grade Office and Library Furniture 


Branches: NEW YORK, 293-295 Broadway. BOSTON, 178 Federal St. PHILADELPHIA, N.E. cor.13th & Market Sts. CHICAGO, N.Y, Life Bldg. 


OE Ie a Oe ee ene ee 








Rah hhh Bh oc Rha hath ah hh het hehe hte | 


Bishop Furniture Co. 


Ship anywhere on approval, prepay ~_ gall aS Stated) and 






i rade. 
e “furniture, 

























fash 


aving you 4. 


No. 22 BUFFET 


Made of select gpd 
Quarter - sawe ak, 
Golden finish aod 
hand polished. Size 
of top, 47x23 inches, 
French Beveled Plate 
Mirror, 32x12 inches. 
It has French Legs, 
and the entire front 
is a combination of 
graceful curves 

The top right - hand 
drawer is vals et-lined 
for silverware. 
Hand-cut carvings, 
cast-brass handles. 


; 
: 
sae | 
Le $27.50 
: 





One of 40 styles to 
tone your Dining 
Room. 










Retail value $38 to $40. 






No. 1104 Dining Table 


Selected Oak, hand polished. 
Seats ten persons when ex- 
tended, four when closed. 
Has hand-carved base and 
perfect casters It's well 
worth $22.0. 








r 
: 
| 
: 
: 


| M itc h e€ l Is li Rocker. 


A beautiful reproduction of one of the best examples of Colonial 
furniture. Solid mahogany frame, upholstered in rich Verona 
velours, finely carved in famous ‘‘goose-neck’’ design. Polished 


One of 35 


direct on approv- styles. 


y : cht d 
oy Selah pel $14.50 


. You save $8.00. Any furni- 
ture will fursé#sh your home— . . : . 
BISHOP furnituse will adorn | or soft, dull finish, as desired. Sold by us direct at factory prices. 
: it, besides you save one-third. It is not too early to select your Christmas gifts. 


Our Big Catalogia Free 
t shows 6oo pieces of hig 

» grade, fashionable furniture on which we prepay freight to all 

points east of the Mississippi River and north of Tenn., allowing 

freight that far toward points beyon 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Nos. 18-30 IONIA STREET 
eaP ear aaa aera MaMa aa eee area 


Write for our new Catalog No. 65 
Contains about 1,000 pieces of furniture appropriate 
for any room inyour house. You will find it the 
most suggestive and satisfactory catalog ever uaaed. 
The Robert Mitchell Furniture Company, 
Established 1836. Cincinnati, 0. 624 Race Street, 
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BEARS A LABEL WITH THIS TRADE MARK rrape mann 


The Dr. Deimel Underwear ts of true Linen-Mesh. It has made the 
word “ Linen-Mesh” famous wherever underwear ts worn. 


All who want the genuine article, the one which gives freedom, comfort, 








and protection each and every day of the year, winter and summer, spring 
and fall, will get the Dr. Deimel Underwear. 


The Name and Trade-Mark are the safeguards to go by. 


For catalogue and samples of the material, address 


The Deimel Linen=Mesh Co. 


Or Department H. 2,—491 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON, D.C. BROOKLYN, N.Y. MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, W. C., ENG, 
111 Montgomery St. 728 15th St., N. W. 510 Fulton St. 2202 st. Catherine St. Hotel Cecil, 83 Strand 





By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. "te by Peter Newell. 
MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN-UPS. Mistated by Newell 


Mr. Carryl's rhymes and fables are deservedly popular. They are original, clever, and are among 
the most amusing verses that have ever been written on the themes the author has chosen. 








4 
3 


SAND 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


2 NSWSI SI SI. SI RISIIS cs SRSI SIDI SGI SI.SPSI LISI SP. SI SI SI SI SIS % RIS. SP RSISI SP RIAA Mm FNP. SISISISI SS, 


DOES NOT DEFACE THE SHOES 


/ Sues s.H:4M, NEW VELVET BRAID stir enorecro 
SKIRT PROTECTOR Son. \ PATENT PENDING. 


Especially adapted for Drop Skirts. Featherweight. 
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Put on quicker than any other. One Sewing only 
through braid assures durability. “S. H. & M.” 
stamped on every yard guarantees quality. At 
all Dry Goods Stores. 


A. 4 Op, REQUIRES uG 4 
0 5 one ry, 
ODE MENEZ 
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Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 






















Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Spec talties. ” ‘ . 

Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 
est and that the First Wealth is Heaith. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. &. CO.’S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 23d St.; 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 



































ONEITA 
|Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin Fit- 
ting like a glove, but softly 
and without pressure. No 
buttons down the front 
Made for men, women, and 
young people. Most con- 
venient to put on, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers 
With no other kind of 
underwear can ladies ob- 
tain such a perfect fit for 
dresses, or wear comfort- 
ably so smal] a corset 
Made in great variety 
of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by best 
dealers everywhere. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BookLet 


ONEITA MILLS 
Dept. B. 
1 Greene St., N. Y. 


MAGAZINE 





ADVERTISER. 


Under this Cover 
we isthe 


FREE 
CATAL OGUE 
alae 


RAISE 
THIS 


COVER 


ape -—— | 
| FPEWREFER, . 
Wit “aa vUnInES We 


Standard operators can do fifteen per cent. 
more work on the WILLIAMS than on any 
other typewriter. Special price to agents in 
unoccupied territory. Trial machines sent to 
responsible parties, 

THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


DERBY, CONN, 
London, 104 Newgate St. 810 Broadway, New York | 

















THE BABY 


His Care and Training 


by 
MARIANNA WHEELER 


A book every mother should 
read and learn by heart. It 
tells everything about the 
baby—his proper care, train- 


ing, food, etc., etc. 


Attractively Bound and Illustrated. 
$1.00 Net (postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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WBeltast ASesh 


Linen Underwear—for Children 
For Children, BELFAST MESH makes the Ideal Body Garments. 


Children who wear this fabric enjoy almost entire freedom from colds 
and the doctors’ most frequent winter calls are to attend children who 
have ‘‘caught cold.” The change to ‘‘ Belfast Mesh” may be made at 
any time by man, woman or child without danger of catching cold. 
Made in two styles. (1) Natural linen (buff) recommended as more 
durable and absorbent. (2) Bleached—the linen bleached white. 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—It is handsome and convincing. It goes into the subject 
thoroughly and explodes the *‘wool for warmth’’ theory ia short order lt is designed for 
thinking people who desire comfort with health. The only forcible objection to the other 


mesh underwears has been that they “‘ wear out tooguickly.” We guarantee that Belfast 
Mesh wil! wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser or refund money. 


Sold by all dealers or sent direct by mail if your dealer won't supply it. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO.,312 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





WHEN TREES AKE NOT USED WHEN TREES ARE USED 


When you want to enjoy absolute immunity from foot trouble, you'll educate yourself to using Leadam’s Shoe 
Trees. They add life to shoe. wear and add comfort to shoe-life. The leverage does it. ‘The tree slips snugly into 
position—takes the curl out of the toe, flattens the sole, and keeps out hard ridges. Takes stiffness out of wet shoes 

Ask your dealer for Leadam’s Shoe Tree—the name's on every pair. Don’t be “ roped in" with substitutes. Money back anytime. Booklet fre+ 

Leadam’s Shoe Trees for Men and Women, per pair, #1.00. 


LIONEL P. LEADAM, 130 Prlimetto Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


When you go shopping don't simply 
ay, ‘‘ A spool of silk,”” because you can 
secure more silk, better silk, brighter 

silk, smoother silk, and 

stronger silk if you will 

only ask for *‘* Corti- 

celli.” Send postal for 

Winter Fashion Book- 

let, ree. 

CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 
65 Nonotuck Nt.. Florence, Mass. 
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=0'Sullivan’s 


Easy Walkine Heels. 





O’ Sullivan 
R_ubber 
Co. Lowell, 


Mass. 











The O'Sullivan Rubber Heel extends 


life—protects the health—produces happi- 
ness— brings contentment. 


for 


It is, truly, the only pneumatic tread 
the human foot, and its stage of action 


is not confined to "the boundaries of this 
country, but covers the civilized earth. 


It is the fate of its imitators to be 


born to die unknown. 
Seek the best—shun the rest. 


The dealer owes you an apolog gy who 


cannot promptly supply O’Sullivan’s. 


The suggestion of a substitute is a | 


serious affront. 














Our Enamel 
Blucher Style 


No. 151 
$“4.50 



















cents 
e ‘end da | 


sk in buying by mati 
n 


nselv 
your “de aler fi 
de r sh 


al parts of the United State 
Pr R 


Piano-forte 


~_Shoe| Playing 


OD) 1 Men and Women. 


housands of Satisfied wearers of Elite 
! You ta mo ne 
bur dey 








Shoes 


ADOLPH F. CHRISTIANI 


The author describes the prin- 
ciples of expression in piano- 


» Phile that make this work an indis- 


| 
| 

to | forte playing, with practical hints 
| pensable aid to every musician. 
| 

|| 


Square 8vo, $3.00 


3 | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS | 


HAPPYFOOT ,%4'2.. 


keep feet warm and dry. 
Make walking a es Relieve Rheumatism, Callous, Ten 






















G. LYMAN SNOW, 


132 W. LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 








der and Perspiring Feet. De m't crowd the shoe At ont drug 
er stores or sent roc. a pair, 3 pair 2sc., prepaid. Send 
eof st The wm. Ez Wiley & Son Co, Box 12, 
"Hartford, Conn. 
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NEW GEM” Safety Razors| 


The ** New Gem’ way isa minute before breakfast, 
a minute before theatre, a minute before retiring, 
and in fact any moment you're in need of a shave. 
Easy in action, smooth in touch, and soft to the ten- 
derest skin. Just the ideal Xmas gift for a man, 


y dealer or Jeneler will supply you, or send direct 
to our factory 
Razor in Tin Box ° " . ° : . 82.00 
Razor, with Two Blades, in Fancy Leather Case 
Automatic Stropping Machine and Strop 
CATALOGUE SENT FREK ON KEQUEST 














THE GEM CUTLERY CO.. Works, 22 Reade St., New York 


WELL DRESSED MEN 


appreciate the great utility and 
comfort of 


WASHBURNE’S PATENT 


SCARF HOLDER 


Little but effective. It cannot come loose or 
ride up. Instantly attached and detached. 


Scarf Holder - - ~- 10 Cents) Sent 
Cuff Holders - - - 20 “ Pre- 
Key Ring and Chain - 25 “ paid, 
They never come loose. A tiny lever with 
abulldog grip. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 33, 
Waterbury, Conn. 








Oh4e Captains 
off Industry 


reach their eminente because they are quick to 
recognize merit and make use of the meritor- 
ious, They use the 


“PRACTICAL” 
Trousers Hanger @ Press 


because it is meritorious. Among our customers 
are: 


Richard A. McCurdy, President Mutual Life Ins. Co 

James W_ Alexander, President Equitable Lite Assurance 
Society 

William Rockefeller, Standard Oil Company. 

Levi Candee Weir, President Adams Express Company. 

C. Oliver Iselin, Banker, 36 Wall St., New York City. 

William A Brewer, Ir.. President Washington Life Ins. Co. 

Edward King, President Union Trust Co. of New York 

Jos. C. Hendrix, Pres. Nat’! Bank of Commerce, New York 

Howard Gould, Broker, Capitaiist, New York City. 


Our illustrated descriptive book (in colors) 
contains the most remarkable list of endorse- 
ments ever voluntarily given, /ree on request, 











Business Established 1898. 


The *‘ Practical’? Trousers Hanger and Press 
adds to the comfort and convenience of the user 
— saves his clothing, time and patience and 
doubles closet capacity. 

If for any reason the goods do not prove satis- 
factory, they can be returned at any time at our 
expense, and the full purchase price will be 
refunded without question. 

A set of 6 Trousers Hangers and 3 Closet Rods, or 
5 Trousers Hangers, 3 Closet rods and 6 Coat Hangers, 
sent express paid on receipt of $5.00. 

For $1.00 we will send express paid, 1 Trousers Hanger 
and 1 Closet Rod, and afterward the balance of either of the 


$5.00 sets for $4.00. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CoO. 
431 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“IT'S AN 


INGERSOLL’ 


af i 


A 
a \ md + 


Onivgag Dolce = Guaranteeds 





Satisfaction and pride go with the possession of an 


INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 


Its wonderful timekeeping qualities have made it the popular watch of the millions and the millionaire 
Every INGERSOLL is fully guaranteed and worth many times its cost in actual service. Ask your 
dealer for an INGERSOLL and see that you get it. If you don’t, SEND US A DOLLAR and you will 


Feceive one by mail prepaid. Address Pogr H. INGERSOLL @ BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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The Rock Island 
States of America 


This map shows the extent of the territory traversed by the lines of the 
Rock Island System. 
It does not show, nor can any map show, the resources or the products of | 
that territory. 
Some idea of them can be gained from these figures: 








MORE THAN HALF THE WHEAT. NEARLY HALF THE COTTON. 


Rock Island States----301,222,400 bushels Rock#Island States.----..4,571,000 bales 
All other states .....--. 221,008,000 bushels All other states----.------- 5,813,000 bales 


MORE THAN HALF THE CORN. NEARLY HALF THE COLD. 
Rock Island States--1,391,335,200 bushels Rock Island States..---- -- $33,043,300 
All other states - 703,767,200 bushels’ All other states.----..-. - 88,010,100 

NEARLY HALF THE SILVER. 
Rock Island States......-.---.-- oesenees $30,813,000 
All other states. ....- -....seeeceeeeeeeceeee 39,372,000 


In other words, of the five great staples—wheat, corn, cotton, gold and silver—half, or 
nearly half, are raised in states tributary to this Company's lines. 
John Sebastian, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago. 











This is one of a series of announcements which are intended to bring home to the 
traveling and shipping public the facts that the Rock Island is one of the world’s great 
railroads ; that it 1s in perfect phvsical condition ; that the territory tributary to its 8,000 


Rock Island miles of track is as rich as anv on the globe ; that the Rock Island enjoys the distinction 

of being the only Western railroad which has north and south, as well as east and west 

S lines—an advantage which, in time, will make it the strongest, most independent and 
ystem most self-sufficient railroad svstem in the United States 

Travelers should use the Rock Island. Business men should locate in the towns 


along its lines. Farmers and stock raisers should buy land in the territory it traverses. 
Reasons whv will be furnished on request. 
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Our Ambition is to make the 


the most comfortable, as well as the most luxuriously equipped train in 
the world. 
That is why after-dinner coffee and 5 o’clock tea are served daily in the 
Library and Observation cars. 
It is a delightful arrangement—brings the passengers together and promotes 
sociability as nothing else can do. 
The Golden State Limited leaves Chicago daily, on and after November Ist. 
Only 66 hours to Los Angeles; 72 hours to Santa Barbara and San Diego. 
Everything to make you comfortable—electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; 
bathroom; Booklovers’ Library; compartment and standard sleepers; observa- 
tion, dining and library cars. 
Sleeping car berths can be reserved at any Ticket Office in the United States or Canada. 
Send six cents in stamps for book about California. Beautifully illustrated; interesting; 
practical. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago. 


Seaman 
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Fs 


“ Saye” 


THE NEW. 
“LONG HIP 
LA VIDA. 


id A. 










The craft of the corsetier finds its highest exposi- 
tion in La Vida Corsets. Each pair is hand-w rought from 
the finest possible materials—filled throughout with whale- 
bone, full gored and bias cut. 


La Vidas are made in so many styles that they parallel in fit any 
custom-made corsets. There is a precise model for every figure. 




















The straight front La Vida is the finest type of straight front construc- 
Es tion. Graceful, easy and hygienic. One leading retailer in each im- 
i 4 portant city sells La Vidas. The above model retails from $7.50 
4 upward. Other sty les up from $3. 


oN WEINGARTEN BROTHE RS, Makers 
ERE Dept. 4 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LAR‘ SEST MANUFACTURERS OF Cons ETS IN THE WORLD 
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so rRousek Bros: 


HE sign of the monu- 
ment ’”’ label is on all 


HIGH ART 
INSURED 
CLOTHING 


It means wear protection. In the 
pocKet of every coat we manufac- 
ture is a notification blank with 
application for Endurance Insurance. 
Upon receipt of this form from a 
purchaser, we, the manufacturers, 
issue a regulation Insurance Policy 
absolutely warranting the wear, 
color, making, and stability of the 
goods purchased and agree to re- 
place immediately without any argu- 
ment any unsatisfactory garments. 


You can purchase your suitin Maine and 
send it to us from California by simply men- 
tioning the number of your policy. 


High Art Insured Clothing is the 
highest type of custom mede ready- 
to-wear clothing. 


At least one dealer in every town of size 
in America has our goods on saie. If you 
cannot secure High Art Insured Clothing 
where you live, send us the name of your 
clothier, enclosing the price of suit or 
overcoat desired and we will deliver same 
to you direct. 


Send for our latest style folder and 
explanation of our Insurance Plan. 





HE Belt Overcoat shown in this illustration is the 

| very properest coat for very properest men. The 

shoulders are broad and wide, the skirt is cut extra full 

and loose. Cuffs and collar are narrow. This garment is 

made up in over fifty plain and fancy swagger fabrics, 
including rough and smooth goods. It can 1 

be bought at retail, upward from . 

Send for our just-issued Full-Dress and Tuxedo folder. 


STROUSE 6 BROTHERS 


Makers of High Art Insured Clothing 
LOMBARD and PACA STS., BALTIMORE. MD. 





Copyright, rg02, by Strouse & Brothers. 18 
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GUARANTEED GENUINE Senaa> a ae ae — 


GUARANTEED GENUINE CURLED H. 


GENUINE SOLID MAHOGANY 
D GENUINE STEEL SPRINGS 


U 
THE MARLBOROUGH TU oitiae a R COTCH, 72 inches long and 30 inches wide, with solid mahogany 
frame, splendid steel springs, spring edge, curled horse hair cushions, aud six-row diamond-tufted 
top, would cost at retail $50.00 to $70.00, shipped freight prepaid to all points east of *32. 50 
the Mississippi and north of Te direct from the factory to you for . . 


edo Bank \ Virst National Ban! 


Merchant's National Bank 


Seeond National Bank 
Toone ¢ Holeomb National thank Nerthern National Bank National Bank of Commerce 


. 


Ne 
’ 


pe Nesom’ meen woe 
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COMMENCING THE FIRST OF NOVEMBER the magnificent MARLBOROUGH COUCH, here- 
tofore retailed from $50.00 to $70.00, will be freed from all middlemen’s commission ad 
sold straight from the factory at a price impossible under any other circumstances. Ele 
thousand six hundred Close Couches sold in two years tell the story of their worth better | than 


words can. 


Factory Running Night and Day to Meet the Demand 


Holiday Buyers are especially requested to file orders at the earliest possible moment in order that we may 
guarantee prompt delivery. If you have not time to write for catalogue, you are perfectly safe in ordering from 
this announcement, as we authorize you to return the couch if it is not positively the best couch ever sold at sucha 
remarkably low price. No discounts te clubs. No couches sold to dealers, Note that the responsibility of the Close 
Couch Co. is vouched for by six National Banks. Grder must be accompanied by Money Order. Postal Note or 


N. Y. Exchange. 


THE CLOSE COUCH CO., Department C, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Gold Seal 
Champagne 


** Gold Seal” has been 


analyzed and tested by the 





TERME TEE he HI 


world’s best doctors and 
most eminent chemists in 
competition with six of the 
best French Champagnes ; 
the result of the analysis 
showed ** Gold Seal ” to 
be purer and more healthful 
than any French wine, with 
a more delicious bouquet and 
flavor. It costs less than one- 
half the price of imported 
wine. 

* Gold Seal” is sold 
by all first-class grocers and 
wine merchants. 


URBANA WINE CO., 
Urbana, N. Y., Sole Maker. 
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Habe you read “‘Lin McLean,’’ 
by Owen  Wister, published 
by Harper & Brothers ? 
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Your Wardrobes or Clothes Closets Too Small? 
-GOODFORM EQUIPMENTS 


Make them hold double measure. Keep every- 
thing smart and orderly. Imitations will disap 
point you, Goodform Closet Sets never. 
MEN’S SET / Six each Coat and 
$2 25 . Trousers Hlangers 
o | One each Shelf Bar 

and Door Loop 























Express Paid 


WOMEN’S SET ) six each Skirt and 










$1 75 . Coat Hangers 
° One each Shelf Bar 
Express Paid and Door Loop 











Sent Express Paid for the Price. t 

. . Patented April 8, ‘oz. 

Send for free booklet, showing other sets. a ue / 
“ashen - —s ‘i Goodform Trousers Hanger, sample Post Paid, 

Uf dealer offers a substitute, write us. 80e. Four, Express Paid, for @1.00. hi 










Sold at equitable prices, Not Express Paid, by the following: 

































Albany, N. Y., W. M. Whitney & Co. Columbus,O., Schoedinger, Fearn & Co, Minneap’s, Minn., Wm. Donaldson Co. Seattle, Wash., Thedinga ew. Co. i 
i Atlanta, Ga., Geo. Muse Clothing Co. Denver, Colo , Daniels & Fisher. Montgomery, Ala., IL. Levystein, Ww.B. Hutchins nm & 4 
t Augusta, Ga., J. Miller Walker. Denver Dry Goods Co, Newark, N. J., Hahne & Co. Springfield, 111., C. D. Re rts & Co 4 
Baltimore, Md., J. 8S. Hymes Geo. Mayer Hdw. Co. New York, John Wanamaker. Springtield, ides Meekins, Packard 
J. Hamberger & Sons Detroit, Mich., Henry C. Weber & Co. H. O'Neill & Co. & Wheat. d 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Abraham & Straus, Hunter & Hunter. Siege!l-Cooper Co. St. Joseph, Mo., Curtin & Clark Huw 
Birmingham, Ala., J. Blach & Sons, Duluth, Minn., Kelley Hdw. Co W. Irving Davis & Co. St. Louis, Mo’, Werner Bros. Uo j 
Boston, Mass., R. H. White & Co Erie, Pa., Chas S. Marks & Co Byck Bros. Lewis & Conger. Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co. u 
Buffalo, N Y.. The Wm. Hengerer Co. Fitchburg, Mass , Damon & Gould. New Or’ns, La., D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. D. L. Parrish. yy 
ele n & Anderson Co. Gr’d Rapids, Mic ‘. Gare Omaha, Milton Rogers Sons’ Co, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Ba 
Hartford, Ct., Brown, Tho Pittsburg, Va., W. D. Phelan. St. Paul, Minn., Schuneman & Ke vans 
Salter & Lofquist. Helena, Mont., Ganz & K Aufhammer & Evans. Tacoma, 7 ash., Washir ane aid iw Co x 
Hennessey Merc, Co, Indianapolis, Ind., Paul H. Krauss Providence, R. 1., Boston Store. Toledo, O., La Salle & Kow ‘0 ‘has 
enn & Shaw. Jersey City, N. J., Wood & Menagh. Philadelphia, Pa., John Veena. Wattttatan, D.C., M ail’s ; 
. rdel Bro 8. Kanaas City, Mo.,. Nelson & Wright. Pueblo, Colo., Crews-Beggs D. G. Co. Rudolph, West & Co. a 
| Field & C Geo. B. Peck Dry Goods Co Salina, Kan., Ober Clothing Co S. Kann Sons & Co ‘ H 
Cin , O., Pickering . Haw. Co. Lawrence, Kan., Wim. Bromeisick Sen Antonio, Tex., A. Pencost’s Sons. Woodward & Lathrop. oe 
' Cleveland, O., The May Co. Lincoln, Neb., Lincoin Hdw. Co. San Francisco, Palace Hdw. Co West Superior, Wis., Roth Bros, 
W. B. Davis Co Milwaukee, Wis., Gimbel Bros, Savannah, Ga., Lindsay & Morgan. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., City Hardware Co 
Colorado Springs, Giddings Bros. Munn Hdw. Co. k: 


| AMERICAN iy 
MINE VALUATION CO. FR) [nee 


a : Ce PANTRACK 
Mining Engineers | >: | 


HOLDS SIX PAIRS 


SpoKANE, Wasu., U.S.A. | | GHMMBD wessscce. nena 
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| Will report on the commercial value | v | L ee ee 
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4 of any MINE or MINING ' ; Be] THAT DOES THE { 

i ; BP TRICK 
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te eens —p 


stock. We have reliable connec- 








tions established in the mining dis- | == S| INSIDE OF CLOSET 


: okezen.| TAKES UP ‘Bt 


tricts enabling us to furnish a correct 0 ROOM IN THEE 


report at LOW COST on any Pmess: Hi 


mine or mining stock in U.S,, Mexico, 
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or B.C. Correspondence invited. AND nwa ; 


REFEREWCES: 7 ne ; 
: ICKEL AND BRASS Co 3 
The Chemical National Bank, New York. ( oe}, I, | wens loiths ‘ 
j ‘ F FINEST WINDOW AND 
The Anglo California Bank, Lt.,San Francisco. re 1 DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Traders National Bank, Spokane, Wash. fe) LINES 
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Opens the way to new delights in ale drinking 


Evans Ales 


is more delicious and wholesome than any one 
who has not tried it can possibly conceive. 


Any dealer anywhere will supply it, or write to 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS .- Established 1786 — Hudson, N, Y. 











OCCUPANTS 200 YEARS OLD : 
in a 300-Year-Old Building : 


Fam (UY If 


Sternengasse 9-11 in K6lu. 


Q-11 Cova) Q-11 














wren J 7A eS 





3 ag the | cuea »s 
A SUPERB SHORT SMOKE } : 
FOR LITTLE MONEY 
Made of finest selections of Imported Havana Tobacco, 
Mild and Fragrant, Satisfying and Saving. 
Sold by Leading Tobacconists every where. | SS See : 
Sox oF 25 Cigars — = 75 cts. Eau ~ met gh 2 aes. 
* refreshi c ME. 
Sox or 100 Cigars SENT OR $2.45 - is the (GENUINE EAU DE 
Send name of your dealer with order. | ff INSIST on 9-11 Cologne and TAKE NO OTHER. 
KRAUS & CO., (are) tO tinonE a Dp.” | | Import office, 1-3 Ann Street, New York. 











Sr, 
Light weight President Suspenders, narrow web, mercerized cords, French gilt 
buckles, for gentlemen’s breeches, having the comfort of the “ President ” 
principle and a little more style, $1.00. The everyday kind and youths’ sizes, 


. ° . Presic slayi cards. ff 
50 cents. Holiday goods in gift boxes now ready. _[istructive, entertaining, unique p 





THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 260 F, SHIRLEY, MASS. 
ANY BEALER OR BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
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HARPER'S 


Comfort 
for the 
Conva- 
lescent 


is hard to 
provide, 
but you 
will be 
surprised 
to find 
what a 
wonderful 
help it is 
when you 
} use 


_ li d’ T 
“Inva id’s Table.” 
It is a treasure in every case of sickness, injury, 
invalidism,or under any circumstances in which a 


person is kept in a reclining position, either in 
bed, on sofa, or in an easy-vhair. 


‘‘Comfort for the Invalid.’’ 


The art of knowing how to care for sick and injured. 
Whether or not there is an: one ill in your famil Te OW, 
you should have a copy of this valuable booklet. ritten 
by competent authority. It’s FREE. Write for it. 


THE INVALID’S TABLE COMPANY, 
300 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WAGAZINE 





IDVERTISER 


PATENTED 


For Sale by Leading Furniture Denle 


THE SIDWAY ADJUSTABLE TABLE IN 6 STYLES 
- 3, metal parts black enamel, with golden oak top, $4.0 
te parts bronze brown enamel, golden oak top, $4 50- yi . 
metal parts cream white enamel, bird's-eye maple top, 85.25. No. 3 
metal parts oxidized, with finely finished quarter-sawes onk top, $¢ 
No. 4, metal parts niekel- -plated, with Gubegnay or quarter-sawed x 
No. 5, metal parts brass-plated, with mahogany or bird's- 
. The SIDWAY TARLE has reached perfection 
truction and usefulness, Rn a necessity in the stc# 
ling-table, and answers the requirements of a « ard- 
table. also a stand for game hoards. It can b ad and rats sed 
to suit saad, daage tens, re peop Freis ht prepatd ¢ cent of Ce shorackt 
by express, soc. extra. Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write usdirect 
for cataldgue. sip AY MFG. CO., 8. 5300 Armour Ave., Chicago. 


in the way of cc 
room. an ideal re 





Diet in Illness and Convalescence 
By ALICE WORTHINGTON WINTHROP 


This is a book of recipes of dainty 


~dishes for invalids and convalescents. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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66 K I N G ” 
: ENGINE 
FOUR CYCLE 
4 to 100 H.P. 








Than any other Builder in the World 


MODERN 
*“YACHTY,” “SMART” 


Up to-date wood or steel 
yachts or launches from 
16 to 150 feet in length. 


Gasoline, Electric, or Steam 


NOISELESS ENGINES 


Exhausting under water. Controllable Speed. 
Break or Jump Spark. Self-Starting. 





SEND FOR CA?iALOGUE A 


MICHIGAN YACHT & POWER CO. 
SINTZ GAS ENGINE CO. (Consolidated) 
1561 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 








ENGINE 
TWO CYCLE 

1 to 4 CYLINDER 

1 to 60 HP, ) 
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Physicians prescribe and personally use 


Londonderry Lithia Water because they have 
convinced themselves of its superiority. 


Edwin M. Hale, M. D., author of the “ Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics of the New Remedies”; “Diseases of Women and Sterility” ; 
“Lectures on Diseases of the Heart”; Late Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics in Hahnemann Medical College and the 
Chicago Homeceopathic Medical College; Editor of Mew Remedies, and 
member of the Chicago Academy of Science, etc., says: 

«I prefer the Londonderry Lithia Water to all other waters for 
two reasons; First—Because it contains a larger percentage of lithium 
than all others. 

« Second—Because it is perfectly free from organic impurities. 

‘‘| have found in other /ithia waters various fungi, spores, in- 
fusoria and suspicious germs. 

“The class of disorders in which I have found Londonderry Lithia 
Water serviceable are Gravel—especially Uric Acid Calculi—Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Rheumatic Affections of the Heart, Irritable Bladder and Urethra ; 
also for Scanty, High-colored Urine in Fevers and in certain conditions of 
the Liver causing Excessive Indigestion, Ill Temper, Dizziness and Con- 
fusion of the mind.” 


Londonderry Lithia Water is above all absolutely pure, clear 
and delicious, and its curative properties are best known to phy- 
sicians who have tested its efficacy. 


The sparkling in quarts, pints and splits; the still in half gallon bottles. 
Sold by all Grocers, Druggists and Wine Merchants, 
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Automobiles 


Electric ‘ge Gasolene 





Afford the maximum of 


Safety, Reliability, Comfort, Luxury 


Vehicles for all requirements of pleasure or business. 


Write for catalogue of 17 different Columbia models. 


Electric Vehicle Co. 


Heartetftord,-Con n. 


New York - 100 Broadway 
Boston ~ - 43-45 Columbus Ave. 
CHICAGO 1421 Michigan Ave. 
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FRENCH 
ARRIAGES. 


Perhaps were it not for the most exact- 
ing demands of a large and select clientéle, 
“French” carriages would not to-day have 
attained the most elevated position. 

Each French design represents the com- 
posite judgment of critical pleasure-car- 
riage buyers for the past forty seasons. 
You are surely interested in the results. 
Illustrated free catalogue gives a clever 
clew to the situation. 





The French Carriage Company 
FERDINAND FP. FRENCH 
Designers, Builders, Distributers 
83-85 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
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Babcock 
Vehicles 


have established their prestige on the basis of high quality. 
No vehicles are better in any point of Style, Workmanship 
or Finish. The buyer of a Babcock takes no chances. 


Our “ Avon” Buckboard 
(With Rumble) 


illustrated here is one of the most desirable vehicles of its 
type. Write for catalogue describing this and many other 
designs. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. Y. 



















smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re- 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illastrations, cover in nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., - 






ER 


3 x 
BALLARD & MARLIN 
5H PRES* SMOKELESS 








RE 








- - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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isn’t the name on the tire that makes the tire good. It is the tire 
that makes the name good. A trade-mark is valuable only because 

of what it represents. People ask for Kelly-Springfield Tires be- 
cause the experience of the greatest number of users and builders of 
chicles has shown that the Kelly-Springfield Tire is the best. It stays 
and wears both better and longer. . . . Send for our booklet, “‘Rubber Tired’’ 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Company 


40 Wall Street, New York Akron, Ohio 








20TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


ROW BOATS 





The Ideal Gentleman’s Pleasure Craft used at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion because they were the best. Elegantly finished, simple, safe, reliable, 
and speedy. 15 ft. Fishing Launch, $150. 16 ft. Family Launch, $200. 
35 ft. Cabin Launch, $1,500. Send 10c. for 80-page illustrated 
catalogue giving the truth in detail about the best boats built. Address 

RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., BOX H, RACINE, WIS. 
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A WELCOME HOLIDAY GIFT 


Binc =a GOERZ 
ocu a | International Prize 
| 4 Competition 


"soho | $1500 
Cash Prizes 


[sent free on request. 
or equivalent in GOERZ 
manufactures if preferred 
















Its magnifying power, 
ficla view and clear- 
ness of definition is 
seldom equalled, even in those 
binoculars costing twice as much. 
Ask your dealer for it. If he 
has none in stock, send us $15 and 
receive one on approval, If not 
satisfactory, return it (at our ex- 
pense). We will refund your money. 
Used by U. 8. Signal Corps. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO. 





} FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 
Room 7, 52 E. Union Sq., N.Y. 





48 Linden Street Geneva, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS Main Office, BeERLIN—FRIEDENAU—GERMANY 
fee ne 4 a 3. poe & On. 908 ws Branches, Lonpon—3-6 Holborn Circus 
‘or Greater New Yor @ Lem' 1 Union s__ 96 ER 
For Pittsbargh : WE itiores Co., 644 Smithfield St Panis—22 Rue de L’Entrepot 
For © H. Weod, 11538 W: St., Oak § 
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Hes to Get Strong WILLIAM: BLAIKIE 


Practical hints regarding healthful every-day exercise. President Roosevelt writes to 
the author: ‘‘] owe a great deal to yout books, for they have been among the causes 
that made me realize the importance of proper bodily development.” 


New and Revised Edition 


$1.00 net (postage extra) Harper & Brothers, Pu: Publishers, N& York 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable Open and Cabin Launches. 
Siegel Cooper & Co., New York, East- 
a ern Representatives. Send for Catalog. 

? PIERCE ENGINE E CO., Box x 4, Racine, Wis. 


s~ Kodak baa: 
negatives in 


Developing 2:2" 


Machine by the eld 


Ghe DARK-ROOM ABOLISHED. 


$6.00 and $7.50 
at all Kodak dealers EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 
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M asterpiece Razors 
—=M AK E—— — 


Shaving a Pleasure 


Made from the best Steel that money can buy; they are better 
and cheaper, and hold the edge longer, than any razors made 


A MORE USEFUL PRESENT 


could not be given to any man that shaves himself than a 
pair of our Masterpiece Razors, which we sell for $5.00, or a 
single razor for $2.50. 

Our Masterpiece Razors are indispensable to any man that 
wishes to shave himself with pleasure. Are inexpensive, and 
are the best cutting razors on earth. Unequaliled for their 
uniform excellence and sterling quality. They stand the test 
on any beard, no matter how wiry. Particularly adapted for 
a tender face, and leave the skin like velvet. The manufacture 
of razors has been our specialty since 1819, 

We make them, we grind them, we hone them, and put them 
in order ready for the face. Every man in our employ is an 
artist in his line, and the workmanship is as near perfection as 
human skill and ingenuity can meke it. We have no agents, 
We deliver free. We sell direct to consumer. 

We guarentee our Masterpiece Razor to be precisely what we 
say it is, and have but one price. 


Our Pamphlet, ««ALL ABOUT GOOD. RAZORS,'’ 
Mailed FREE to Any Address. 


Our Seven-Day Set 
Makes a Royal Gift 


Our Seven -Day 
set is a beauty. 
It consists of a 
razor for every 
day in the week, 
incased in a beau- 
tiful morocco case, 
and costs, as illus- 
trated, 


$19.50 


complete. 
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A Fine Morocco Case, with seven MASTERPIECE RAZORS, 
with name of each day of the week it should be used. 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 172 William St., New York 
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T 
CALENDARS 


ee § You can increase your business in 

om FB age Be. ony ~ a BROWN, N. es 3903 by making more people know you 
—— and by making those who already 

know you, know you still better. 

Your advertisement on a REAL art 
calendar MUST make you better 
known—the calendar is kept for its 
usefulness and beauty—the advertise- 
ment is kept because it’s ON the 
calendar. 

The miniatures shown here—“‘Heels Over 
Head,” unquestionably the most popular paint- 
ing in the entire Pan-American exhibit; “‘ The 
Vigilance Committee,” the very poetry of ugli- 
ness ; “ Approaching Night,” an exquisite alle- 
gory—can only suggest the variety, beauty and 
popular interest of the many original, copy- 
righted paintings used in Osborne Art Calendars 
—no others so successfully combine GOOD art 
and popularity. 

Catalogue showing entire line sent by PRE- 
PAID express to any business house that agrees 
to return PREPAID in five days. Retu 
charge (32 cents) credited on orders exceeding 
$5.00. 


The Osborne Company 


Offices: Broadway-Chambers Building., N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N. J. 




















































: 00 PER SECTION tnd upwards aq ey oper” SECTIONAL ; 
A $l. fae BOOKCASE : 


(without doors) 
the only kind having absolutely “ Non-binding, Self-disappearing doors.” (Patented.) 
ON APPROVAL —There is never any risk in buying genuine “* Macey" goods—we ship every article 
«On Approval " subject to return at our expense if not feund at our factery price 40 to 100 per cent. greater 
value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. We prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi and 
north of Tennessee and North Carolina. (Freight equalized to pomts beyond.) 4sé for Catalogue No. “ Kt. 


GOLD MEDALS—HIGHEST AWARDS, 


For superiority of design, material, construction, workmanship, finish, 
and perfect operation of “ Non-binding, Self-receding doors,” the 
“Macey” Sectional Rookcase received the Gold Medal —the high- 
est award at both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 


CAUTION—Deo not be misled by the deceiving advertisements of tmitatera. No other sectional 
“ty bookcase has a aelf-receding door that is absolutely non-binding and autematie—the basic patents 
m completely covering these features are owned bv this comnany exclusively, and no other bookcase can embrace 
mem the same valuable atures. In the lawsuit concerning which a competitor has maliciously advertised ‘* Warn- 
ral. ing to the Public,” the United States Circuit Court rendered a aweeping decision In our favor. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., LTD., GRAND RaPiDs, MICH. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 178 Federal Street. | Makers of High-grade 
Philadelphia, N. E. cor, 13th and Market Streets; Chicago, N. Y. Life Building. | Office and Library Furniture, 
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BRITISH 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 
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BN DOMINION LINE) LINE 


FAST TWIN-SCREW PASSENGER STEAMERS 
FROM BOSTON DIRECT 


GIBRALTAR 
a ae NAPLES 


GENOA 


The mammoth twin-screw steamers “COMMONWEALTH,” 13,000 tons, and 
“NEW ENGLAND,” 11,400 tons, make regular sailings from 
BOSTON to the above ports, and through 


~ ALEXANDRIA = 


“NEW ENGLAND,” December 6, January 17, February 28. 
“COMMONWEALTH,” January 3, February 14, March 28. 


Berthing Lists Now Open. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


FAYAL 
~~ 
LOREX cons 
DELCADA 


“CAMBROMAN,” Nov. 8 Dec. 20. “WANCOUVER,” Nov. 29, Jan. 10. 
Fall particulars and rates furnished upon application. 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., Managing Agents 
77-81 State St., Boston; 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 
E. H. LOW, 1123 Broadway, New York. D. TORRANCE & CO., Montreal, Can. 


J. F. BRADY & CO., 1013 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
T. H. LARKE, 127 South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Copyrighted, 1899, by Tus U.S. Puariwe Cann Oo. 


Good Night Back. 







Half the pleasure to be had from 
a game of cards is lost, unless 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


are used. For social play no 
others are so good—smooth as 
polished ivory; thin and springy. 
Dainty in design, rich in coloring. 
Made of durable linen stock. 
Gold edges. Ask your dealer 
to show you the various backs— 
Rookwood Indian, Good Night, 
Minuet, Priscilla, Delft, etc. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co. 


Department 6 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Our 64-page bvoklet, sent for 4c. in stamps, 
tells how to succesfully entertain with cards, 








Holiday Gifts 
for Whist Players. 


Extra fine seal-pattern Paine’s Whist Trays, 
in handsome nickel-trimmed case, $7.50 per 
set and upward. Also 
morocco pattern Paine's 
trays, $4.00 per set, and 
upward. Sold by dealers. 





CLOSED. 
$20.00 course of Whist lessons, free, with 
each set of trays. Write for particulars. 
Booklet, ‘“‘“Simp!e Whist’’ sent for 2c. stamp. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Department 35 Cincinnati, O. 










Special Values in 


Fine Violins 


Largest collection on this continent, com- 
rising the celebrated Hawley collection. 
rite for new catalogue (free) containing 30 

ae, fac-simile labels in color and_ photographic 
reproductions of a number of fine violins. 

List of Solo instruments ranging in price from 

. Prices very low, value con- 
sidered. Monthly paymente may be arranged. 

SPECIAL Violins sent on seven days exami- 

nation. Formal certificate of genuineness 

with each instrument. 


LYON & HEALY, “di, 


A UNITED STATES 


This handsome county map, 
48x34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 


wall. It is printed in colors, is 
thoroughly up to date, and is particularly interesting 
and valuable, as it shows in colors the different divisions 
of territory in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the 
Texas annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by discovery 
and settlement. It will be sent to any address on re 
ceipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing and 
transportation. P. 5S. EUstis, Passenger Traffic } an 
ager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the West India Islands. 
: Itis a 


Delightful Tropical Resort, with 
Equable Climate 


And is Most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid Twin- 
Screw Steamships 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
(From Boston Weekly) (From Philadelphia Weekly) 


of the 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all ships of the finest construction, with accom- 
modations as perfect as private yachts. They carry the 
United States Mail, and are constructed and maintained 
especially for the highest class of Passenger business. Every 
detail which will contribute to the pleasure and comfort of 
tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 








Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegetation, its 
towering mountains and picturesque valleys, its perfect 
winter climate and excellent hotels, far eclipses any 
other winter resort in European or American waters. 











Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and 
meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00. 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 
this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, N. Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston 
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California. 


EVERY DAY DURING 
SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


$51 


Phenomenally Low Rates ° 
To the PACIFIC COAST : 
and INTERMEDIATE POINTS 

Colonists’ Excursions {)pentoail. “An excep 3 


tional opportunity t 
visit any part or all p arts of the Great West for pleasure 
education, or business P eople withinterestsat various 6 
points will show you attention. Address a postal to 


L. H. NUTTING, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent “° 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY : 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 2 

rd details low ra ® 

Write on the back: a addin @ 
’ ~ ou > 

recei in urt in °o asc jour fe Yy 


pase ember aud ©: 
oly, “SEND You Rn ‘Post aL ro-DAY. 


EK. O.. MeCORMICK, P. T. M. S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. 7. M 


San Franeiseo, (al. Houston, Tex, 


5 66$$6$$90090000055590000006005 3 


Exposition 
Flyer 


“Big ae” 


From 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Write for Rates and Folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass’t Gen’1 P. & T. A 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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San Juan Capistrano Mission 


YS 


Ori 


)California 


4 
e? 


© and Back 


Over.the Santa Fe Trail 
Through Land 0/Enchantment 
OntThe California Limited 


Through service from Chicago to both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Only 234 days to principal Southern California resorts. 


Superb new electric-lighted equipment of dining, observation and 
buffet-smoking cars, compartment and drawing-room Pullmans. All 
you could ask for—barber-shop, buffet, library, ladies’ parlor, maga- 
zines and newspapers, finest dining-car service in the world, and oil- 
sprinkled tracks. See Indian pueblos, petrified forests and Grand 


Canyon of Arizona en route. 

Apply to agents The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System for illustrated books 
describing the California tour—mailed for ten cents in stamps. 

NEW YORK 377 Broadway—BOSTON 332 Washington St.—MONTREAL, QUE. 138 
St. James St —PHILADELPHIA 711 Chestnut St.—BUFFALO Ellicott Square Building— 
DETROIT 151 Griswold St—CLEVELAND Williamson Bldg.—CINCINNATI 417 Walnut 
St.—PITTSBURG 402 Park Bldg.—ST. LOUIS 108 N. 4th St.—CHICAGO 109 Adams St.— 
PEORIA 103 S. Adams St.—KANSAS CITY roth and Main Sts —TOPEKA A. T.&S.F., 
Gen. Pass. Office—-DES MOINES 409 Equitable Bldg —MINNEAPOLIS 503 Guaranty 
Bldg.—DENVER 1700 Lawrence St. SALT LAKE CITY 411 Dooly Block—LOS ANGE- 
LES 200 Spring St.—SAN FRANCISCO 641 Market St.—SANTA BARBARA 635% State 
St.—GALVESTON 224 Tremont St.—DALLAS 246 Main St.—SAN ANTONIO tor E, 
Commerce St.—ATLANTA 16 N. Pryor St—NEW ORLEANS 705 Gravier St. 
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Reduced rate round-trip 
excursion tickets on sale daily; 
liberal return limits. Shortest 
time and finest service across 
the continent is afforded by 


The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


Most Luxurious 
Train in the World 


leaving Chicago 8.00 p. m, 
daily and reaching San Fran- 
cisco in less than three days. 
Compartment, observation, 
drawing-room, dining and 
buffet-library cars (with 
barber and bath). Telephone. 


Electric Lighted Throughout. 


The best of everything. Two 
Other fast trains daily at 
10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


TICKETS FROM ANY 
RAILMBAY AGENT. 
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COOK'S CRUISE 


LO Tit 


MEDITERRANEAN, THE ORIENT. 
AND BIBLE LANDS 


FROM NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 4, 1903 


THOS. COOK & SON have specially chartered the mag: 
cent new twin screw steamship * MOLTKE,” of the Hamb 





\merican Line t ie most luxurious 12,000-ton ocean ste 
hip afloat, for an Oriental Cruise upon a more complete - a 
comprehensive scale than has ever before been planned. 





5.5. “*MOLTKE,” 12,000 TONS 


rhe “ Mo._rke ” isa floating palace, with a Gymnasium, Grill 
Room, 30 Bath Rooms, and superb appointments throughout 
rhe Route includes Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, 
Constantinople, Smyrna (for Ephesus), Beyrout (for 
Damascus), Haifa (for Galilee, etc.), Jaffa (for Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, etc.), Alexandria, Cairo( forthe Nile), Naples, 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, Rome, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Genoa, etc. 


bershiy lin y vie 0, arr need % in a large sy 
| Cruise of 0 DAYS, including Shore ‘Exeur- 


clons, Hotels, Carriage Dies, Guides, o4 + is only And Upwards 
Send Postal for De Lape Da 

NEW YORK, 261 & 1185 + a BOSTON, 332 Washington St. 

PHILADELPHIA, S28 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 234 South Clark S¢. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 621 Market St.. Ete. 


ee 
THE RIGHT OF WAY 
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THE CHICAGO & ALTON RAILWAY 

IS THE ONLY COMPLETELY ROCK 

BALLASTED, DUSTLESS LINE 
BETWEEN 





CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ST.LOULS 
CHICAGO PEORIA 

ST. LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY 





GEO, J. CHARLTON 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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IF YOU ARE GOING AWAY 
THIS WINTER, WRITE TO THE 


Hamburg-flmerican Line 
SELECT WINTER CRUISES 


varying in dura M3 ’ 77 days. hey take 


you by thei ficent steamers 


> _ 


** Moltke,’”’ “Auguste Victoria,” 
and “Prinzessin Victoria Luise’’ 


to the principal points of the 





‘ RARY, 77 d . th 
Mediterranean Seat canadien trip conn - 


fered; 18 days in SYRIA, 

and Lhe Orient PAvcesTINE. and EGYPT) 

ees a Zo ave. jaan 

‘ a principal islands. Excellent 

West Indies view of volcanoes in MARTINIQUE 
and ST. VINCENT) 

Alsotothe BLACK SEA, the CRIMEA, and the CAUCASUS 











relieving you of all discomforts of frequent changes, 
poor accommodations, etc. 

Their cruises are patronized by the very highest 
class of tourists, and you are, therefore, assured of 
congenial travelling companions During the last 
14 years the HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE has suc- 
cessfully carried out annual cruises to all parts 
of the world, and the experience they have thus 
gathered redounds to the benefit of the tourist. 


ORIENT CRUISE WEST INDIES CRUISE 
From New York, Feb. 3, 1903 [Paseece) From New York, Jan. 10, 1903 
$350 and upward $125 and upward 


DON’T FAIL to send for itineraries, rates, pamphlets, 


programmes, etc., giving you complete information. 


Address Cruise Dept. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


85-87 Broadway, New York TO State St.. Boston 

1229 Walnut S¢., Philadelphia 106 N. Broadway, St. Loul« 

116 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, @. 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
401 California St., San Francisco 
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Seaboard Limited 


FLORIDA 


Special Independent Train NEW YORK to 
ST. AUGUSTINE during Tourist Season 
Pullman Drawing Room and Compart- 
ment Sleepers, Dining Car and Club Car 
FASTEST SCHEDULE 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


New York Philadelphia — Baltimore — Washington 
Richmond to Southern Pines—Pinehurst—Camden 
Savannah Jacksonville and a7 — Points. 

J. M. BARR, Cc. B. RY 
Ist V. P. & G. M. General fe Agent. 


PoRTSMOUTH, VA. 











thereon, 


culture, poultry, Climate, soil, water, lands, power, 
markets, menstoctating tacilities, wages, etc. 
For printed matter and other information, write 

| CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 

Bepresenting state commercial or tions 

Dept. F, 25 New Montgomery Street Dr. and Mrs and 

SAN saints CALIFORNIA 























We Offer, Subject to Prior Sale. 


‘CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


| onimproved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the amount loanea 


netting the investor 6 per cent. interest. 


Each of the securities has been personally examined by one of 


INFORMATION our salaried examiners. Write for our latest offering. 


about vegetable gardening, grain growing, fruit WINNE & WINNE, Winne Building, Wichita, Kansas. 


Mention this magazire 


TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Italy 
Select party. Unexecelled Arrangements. Twen. 
ty-second Season 

Mrs. H. Ss. Paine, Glens Falls, N N. Y. 


Catalogue of “Architectural, Scientific, 
and Technical Books. 
Prospectus for 1903, for “ Architects’ 


and Builders’ Magazine” monthly, $2 a 


year. WM. _T.C coms TOC ‘Ky Publisher, 23 w arren St.,N. we 





Mediterranean 


and Orient, 
Jan. 29th and Feb. 7th, 
65 days, $400, up. 


West Indies 


jenmagy i 14th, 21 days, 





50, up. 
. Norway, Sweden 
ane and Russia 
Chartered, takes our party only, likea yacht, to the uly 2, 1903, 42 days, 
MEDITERRANEAN and the ORIENT,| )"” §o75" Sp. 


Stopping at all Points of Interest. 





Chartered, takes our party ealy, like a yacht, to the 
WEST INDIES, ORIENT, also NORWAY, 


SWEDEN and RUSSIA, 
Stopping at all Points of Interest. 








No Overcrowding. 











Modern Steel OCEAN LINERS turned into YACHTS for our Patrons 


A new era in World's Travel for Tourists, affordinga convenience, 


economy and safety never before dreamed of. 


We refer to any of our party to the Mediterranean on the ‘** Celtic” last year as to the perfect satisfaction afforded 
by this modern mode of travel. For complete particulars address, FRANK C. CLARK, III Broadway, New York. 
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PINEHURST 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Most healthful and delightful 
resort of the South. In center 
of Long Leaf Pine Region. 


Four Splendid Hotels 


including The Carolina, one of 
the largest and best-appointed 
resort hotels in America. 


Fifty Modern Cottages 
% Casino % 
Two Fine Golf Courses 


25,000 ACRE SHOOTING PRESERVE 


Through Pullman Service, one 
night out from New York, Bos- 
ton, or Cincinnati, via Southern 
Railway and Seaboard Air Line, 
Special rates Dec. and Jan. Send 
for beautiful literature. Address 


Resident Mgr., Pinehurst, N.C. 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston 














NORTHERN 
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sis a question that is frequently asked by those 
who love fishing and hunting. This is also the 
name of a new, finely illustrated, very attractive 


book published by the 








General Passenger Agent 
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PACIFIC 





that answers the question. The finest hunting 

and fishing grounds are in the Northwest, the 

NORTHERN PACIFIC reaches them, and 

the book shows where and how. Live-game illus- 

trations are the feature of the book, and four of them 

are from drawings by Ernest THompson-SETON. 
Send six cents for the book to 


CHARLES S. FEE 





St. Paul, Minn. 
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HIGHER. EDUCATION > 


OF THE PEOPLE 





has been enjoyed by only the few. The many—the young clerks, mechanics 


U NTIL recently higher education, as represented by the colleges and technical schools, 


machinists, draughtsmen, school-teachers, and others — lacking the leisure and means 





for resident study at one of these institutions, have had no opportunity to fit them- 
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selves for special occupations. They have had to abandon all hope of advancement 
and take the leavings of the world’s work. For these thousands a new avenue to self-improvement 


and a successful career is opened by means of 


University Extension 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
through the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


at 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 













MACHINERY HALL, ARMOUR INSTITUTE 
Courses offered as follows 





Mechanical Navigation Perspective Drawing 
Electrical Hydraulics Textile Work 
Stationary Surveying Telegraphy 
Marine Sanitary Sheet Metal Work 
Locomotive Mechanical Drawing Architecture 

Also 40 short Special Engineering Courses ruition moderate, and may be paid in small 


monthly payments. 

For those who have time for only an hour or two of study every day in their own homes, and 
who are desirous of obtaining a thorough technical education under instructors and a school of 
recognized educational standing, the American School offers exceptional opportunities, as 





All Correspondence Work Counts 
Toward Degree of B. S. 
at Armour Institute of Technology 











American School students are taught by the Faculty of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
and are admitted to the regular classes of the Institute without further examination. 

Correspondence students anxious to have special shop and laboratory practice will be helped to 
secure positions in Chicago, so they may attend the excellent night schools of the Armour Institute. 


SPECIAL EXTENSION OFFER 


To enroll a few representative students at once in each section of the country whom we 
may make living examples of the benefit of our instruction, we make the following 
liberal offer: For a short time each applicant for membership in the School, 
whose references are satisfactory, will be furnished without 
further charge a splendid $40 Technical Library, bearing 
on the subjects included in his course, 

Full particulars and catalogue of courses may be had upon request. State course of study 





interested in and present occupation 


American School | 
Armour Institute of Technology 


Mention Harper’s. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Z Beautiful Reproductions 
mors PASTEL DRAWINGS ,,2%0n 





SS 00RESS 


F.A.MILLER General Passenger Agent. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE &ST-PAUL 


RAILWAY 
CHICAGO. 





SIX SHEETS, 10x15 INCHES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 




















Oneida Community 


OUR free illustrated story, ‘‘ About Oneida 

Community,’’ contains a glimpse of a 
sincere history begun in 1848, and tells 
how we came to make such interesting and 
incongruous things as Delicious Preserved 
Fruits and Traps for catching Grizzly 
Bears, Fine Sewing and Embroidery Silk 
and Steel Chains. Also beautiful Spoons, 
Forks and Knives (‘‘Oneida Community 
Quality’’), made to wear for a lifetime. 


Address for Booklet 3 
Oneida Community, Kenwood, Madison Co., N. Y. 
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“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 








Seekers after rest and recreation in 
a bracing climate, amid enchanting 
scenery surrounded by fruits and 
flowers, are going to California this 
winter in greater numbers than ever 


before. 
The way to go is by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


The new trains of this system give a 
fine service, fast time, and afford 
every convenience and luxury. In- 
quire of ticket agents regarding the 
new facilities. 


Four-Track Series No. 5, “ Amerk a's Winter Re- 


sorts,” sent free, px stpaid, n receipt of a postage 
stamp, by George H. Danie Is, G jeneral Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New Yor 
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TIN Yda, PENS 


LUCKY CURVE 


ad 


an 


ARE GOOD PENS 


KEPT IN REPAIR Parker “Lucky Curve,’’ It’s easy to remember. We have 


FREE ONE YEAR a dealer you know, who sells Parker Pen Co {8 Tin Geet. 


Made in manystyles to suit any hand | them. Both await your request Janesville, Wis. 











The Art Metal Construction Co. 
build in STEEL all classes of Fine 
Cabinet Work suited to all classes of 
business and institutions. 


Absolute Protection Against Fire, 
Vermin and Dust is secured 


a 





while the construction largely econo- 

mizes space. The metal work has a 

distinction and beauty not found in 

wood work, is but slightly more ex- 
i pensive and far more permanent and 
durable. It never shrinks or swells 
and is not only made right but stays 
right. Its adoption 
is warranted from the 
point of sanitation alone, being impervious to microbes and far more readily 
kept clean than wood work. For Banks, Court Houses, Business Offices, 
Corporations or Libraries having valuable books and documents, Metallic 
Cabinet Work is invaluable. It will positively insure offices that ‘‘ won't 
burn.”’ 


The product includes a wide variety of fittings, from oe: plainest forms of vault work to highly ornate 
room furnishings. It includes counters, partitions, desks (roll-top and flat), tables, wardrobes—in 
short, all kinds of fixtures hitherto made in woo Metallic Filing Cabinets a specialty, 
Document Files, Vertical Letter Files, Card Index Cases, etc. 


Art Metal Construction Company, - Jamestown, N. Y. 
Catalog “‘ Types of Metallic Fittings” on application. Two Factories. Ten Branch Offices. 
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* FIDELITY OND GAOUALTY GD. 


1876 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


F, BONDS. .. . HE Assets of this Company on June 30th were 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY $5, 190, 465.23. 
SPERSONAL ACCIDENT. | hey had increased in the previous six months $573, 753-95 
It would seem that our Policy-holders are satisfied and 
HEALTH . . - . speaking well of us to their friends. 
STEAM BOILER .. . As our business is very large and our Policy-holders ar: 
PLATE GLASS . . . . Widely distributed, it will not be difficult for any one needing 


— insurance to inquire about us. 
BURGLARY. .... medics: 


1902 


J. It is a good thing for one who must carry insurance to be 
g FLY WHEEL . . . - sure of the merit of his company, relative and absolute. 
+ BONDED LIST... . Twenty-six Years in Business. 
Losses paid to June 3oth, $15,086,483.10; 
Policy Holders and Agents Everywhere, 
WM. P. DIXON, GEO. E. IDE, ( ALEXANDER E. ORR, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, W. G. Low, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, JOHN L. RIKER, 
A. B. HULL, J. G. MeCULLOUGH, [ ——- } GEO. F. SEWARD, W.EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
WM. J. MATHESON, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 








Dividend-Paying Securities 


INDUSTRIAL 


Mexican Plantation & Steamship Company’s Preferred Stock, paying 7 per ce 
Seattle Net and Twine Manufacturing Co.—A limited amount of this stock, _~ oan $1.00, is 
offered at 50 cents per share. Estimated yearly earnings, 10% to 15% on par. 


MINING 


Pioneer Mining Company, of Seattle.—Capital Stock, $5,000,000; Surplus, over $12,500,000. Divi- 
dends previously paid from properties, $1,800,000. Out of this’ season’s earnings the company has 
expended $250,000 to acquire adc litional prope rties. It has paid all expenses, and up to Se 
tember 23 had deposited with the Scandinavian-American Bank of Seattle, $259,000 in go d 
available for the dividend account. There was still to come down from the mines part of the 
August output, all of the September output, and all of the October output. The first dividend 
of this season, 2 per cent., was declared on September 25th. It will be seen, therefore, that 
present buyers of stock may still share in this season’s dividends, which will aggregate more 
than 13 per cent. upon the present price of the stock. 

For fuller particulars, prices, etc., apply to 


CHILBERG Ss STROUT, 25 Broad St., New York City, N.Y. 














$25 Insures Your Health for Life 


Every member of the Frrzstmmons SCHOOL OF PuystcaLt CULTURE receives _all 
the Health Suggestions issued from my Institute AS LONG AS HE LIVES. 


ONCE A PUPIL, ALWAYS A PUPIL! 


Every member is privileged to ask as many questions as he pleases concerning his 
health. I will always answer his letters and advise him myself. 





I make myself the guardian of your health 


| DURING YOUR LIFETIME 
$15 DOWN!" balance when you are satisfied that my 





System means Health, Vigor, and Happiness. 
For further particulars write for my illustrated booklet. It is in itself a prescription for success. 


ROBERT FITZSIMMONS. address The ROBERT FITZSIMMONS INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
ag ‘ BENSONHURST, NEW YORK 
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In Jour Colors and Gold. 


perce S unique and beautiful as the hand work of a Monk 
ee of the Middle Ages. It is intended for CHRISTMAS 
Regen presentation in place of the Pen itsclf, so that the 
Meee recipient may afterwards choose his.own Perx-to 
suit his hand. It will be sent to all who contemplate mak- 
ing a present of a Weterman Ideal fountain Pen. 














The Waterman Ideal is ¢ Fountain of Pen Satiffoction. If it at 
an ideal it fut a Waterman. 


— 





_L.E.Waterman Company. 
173, Broddway, NEW YORK. 42 Golden Lane, LONDON 
138 Montgomery St. SAN. FRANCISCO. CHICAGO end BOSTON, 














EVEN THE 
PRESIDENT 


IS NOT EXEMPT 


Accidents Come to All 


‘p= prudent man fortifies himself 
against loss of money resulting from 
the everyday catastrophe—be it great or 
small—by Accident Insarance. 











Accident Insurance should be nearer a man’s 

heart than fire insurance. Buildings can burn and be reconstructed, but many 
of the accidents happening to-day mean incapacity for life—if not death itself. 
A man not carrying fire insurance is considered an unwise and unbusiness- 
like man. How should aman be rated who does not carry accident insurance ? 
Get accident insurance and get Maryland Casualty Accident Insurance. 
Our literature on accident insurance will interest you. Sent free upon 
request, and our agents are practically everywhere. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


JOHN T. STONE, President 





EQUITABLE BUILDING, Baltimore, Md. 
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HARPER'S 


Every User SINGS THE PRAISES 
or THe STANDARD FLANGE, 


Because 
THE MIDDLE INK JOINT 
AND 
THE FLANGE 
make them the cleanest and 
best of Fountain PENS. 
Sizes and Prices: 


3 4 5 (5 Faleon) 6 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Any reputable dealer wil net supply you 
with this pen, or we will send catalog. 


Sterling Fountain Pen Co. 
Davidson Rubber Co., Propr’s, 
19 Milk St., Boston, Mass., 
Extensive mfrs. Five Fountain Pens. 





No creditor can touch the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy: 

The wife and family have a prior at- 
tachment—that is, if issued by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


MAGAZINE BINDERS, 35ets. jiccsoursistecyic tas ioatsnt 


os Tocte. Looks and binds 

like a book. At stationers. o sent prepaid on receipt of price. Send for list of others. 

erence 500 to 1,000 clippings. 

FOR CLIPPING size 6x10, 2 envelopes. Bound in Vellum De Luxe Stamped side 
and back, only Tic at stationers, or from us prepaid. 

THE WEIS BINDER 00., iz2 La Grange Street, + TOLEDO, OHIO, 


ENVELOPE SCRAP BOOK will hold ona index for ready re 
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rire Proof 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for Dee:is 
Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, Insurance 
Policies and other valuable papers. 








PRICE $8.00. Freight prepaid east of Denver. 


Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. First-class lock, duplicate 
keys. Inside dimensions, 10 in. long, 6 in. wide, 4 in. deep, 
Space for holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 

140-page illustrated Safe catalogue sent free to any address. 


THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO., Dept. 33 ; Cincinnati, Ohio 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES from N.Y. 
SUNNY OCEAN VOYAGES for WINTER MONTHS 


Tickets to all Winter Resorts in Florida, Texa 
Colorado, Mexico, California, Hot Springs, Ark 
Our 64-p. book, “WINTER EXCURSIONS 


mailed free 


C.H. Mallory & Co., Pier 20, E.R.,N.Y. 
PAUL REHNBERG 


Manwfacturer ¢ 


Gold and Silver Wire 
Send for /illus 
Novelties aby e-Lis 


HUNTINGTON, CONN.  Eye-Glass Hook. No. 108. 50e. Gold Wire. 
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—— | “COUFFIELP)”*:: 


Vertical System of Filing Correspondence 


Is an advanced idea in office work—an improvement over the common “flat sheet” 
method. Letters can be referred to instantly without any sorting whatever, and mistakes in filing area rarity. 
Once a “ Couffield ” Sectional V ertic al File 
is installed, it becomes a “ fixture ”’—it need 
and never be discarded for lack of capacity. 
other Additional filing space can be added as re- 
quired without any —— — Ly a 
? are many other exclusive features whic 
INVALIDS’ GOODS mean a rea/ saving of valuable time, and 
RECLINING which makes the purchase of a “Couf 
CHAIRS. 
" Comfort for All. fi 
_ Sie, Catalogue Free. 
gw” STEVENS 
CHAIR Co, 


field” File a most profitable investment. 
201 Sixth Street, Pitt«burg, Pa. 






















A request on your business letter-head 
will bring our folder “M,” with full in- 
formation. “Coufiield Pays the Freight.” 


H. L. COUFFIELD CO. 


i 96 W, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Remington 
TYPEWRITERS 


do not depend on catchy talking points. 


They owe their supremacy solely 
to results ; the amount and quality 
of the work they do and the ease 
and speed with which they do it. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway 


j| OL sep e AN AY 


POS aN 


A 


Visible 

Writing 

rr sani The writing on the Underwood is 
he visible all the time. It is strong as the 

It means much to both the’ strongest and perfectly simple, practical 

and durable. Highest Awards every- 


operator and owner. whet 
WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Ask about it. 218-220 Broadway, New York. 


Branches in all the principal cities. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 
309 Broadway, New York. 
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WE MAKE AT MODERATE PRICES 
ALL FORMS OF FOUNTAIN PENs, 
INCLUDING THE AUTOMATIC 
SELF-FILLING AND OLD JOINT 


e 
MIDDLE > 


sont yy a 
* WEE 99 inst 
“MODERN "\q 


aupucen size cir Fountain Pens “a 


of MIDDLE JOINT PEN 


Ts NO ONE WILL USE 
<t THE OLD FORM 
AFTER TRYING THIS 


IF NO LOCAL DEALER 
HAS A GOOD ASSORT- 
MENT OF MODERN 
PENS, SEND DIRECT 
TO THE MAKERS, A. A. WATERMAN & CO., bept. c, 22 Thames St., NEW YORK 




































$21.20 Desk 


Finished golden polished, 
fine quartered oak front, 
built up panels and writing 
bed, double 


staFrorp’s Send For It To-Day 
< = You'll find it always convenient to 
: have as a useful and instructive book 





motkied stiles. cammmant | MONTGOMERY & CO.’S 
ers her "bi eal ad TOOL CATALOGUE 

hang over, from center _ The new edition has 704 pages ai d 
card Index drawer with ——— a Pome ‘size 
polished «fim, lowe, 30 l¢x4l¢ ins. Sent by mail for 25c. 

to any respomstble person MONTGOMERY & CO., 


on approval. Ask for cata- | 
logs with factory prices: | 105 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Office Furnitare, No. 157 —— SEP cogEs 


E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., House Furniture, No. 158 ' ; 
18.20 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Typewriters, all makes,““V.”” TYPEWRITE 5 


332 Broad way, New Y ork,sell all makes under half-price. Don’t 
buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange, 
ind unprejudiced advice. Inamense stock for selection. Shipped 
for trial. Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. EACH MACHINE FULLY GUAR 
ANTEED. SHIPPED WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION 
‘WRITE FOR CATALOGU 


Typewriter Emporium, °°22cS0us. °° 

BOY DOESN’T CARRY A TYPEWRITER, BUT EVERY WIDE AWAKE BUSI- 
wee NESS HOUSE HAS ONE. THE BUSINESS LETTER THAT 
COUNTS TODAY IS TYPEWRITTEN. 


THE TYPEWRITER { 149 Barclay St., New York. 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis. 

EXCHANGE | 124 Lasalle st., Chicago. 536 California St., San Francisco. 

Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand 


Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. TITLE 
TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 











Chartered 1866. 


THE HARTFORD LIFE INS. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 

Best forms of Investment and Indemnity Contracts. 
Write for particulars, giving age, amount, and | 
occupation. 

Best terms to first-class field men. } 


A COW 
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American Success Series 


Mr. ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Editor of The New York American and Journal, 


American Success Series in Book Form.—At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter Company w ill pub- 
lish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief hographies of twelve successful Americans who waged gore = by their use 


4 of stenography or typewriting. ese books will be mailed free only to persons who send us their names an 


which has the largest circulation of any daily 


in the country, writes his editorials 
on the typewriter. 


quest for same. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., N. 





46. 
WN Front St, 


TvoeBar 
ondffancer 


-PIHE TYPEBAR 
and HANGER 
is really the important thing in any 
typewriter. it is here that 9-10 of 
the wear occurs, The Fox typebar 
has a cone bearing exactly the right 
width, ground just like a watch 
pivot. can be instantly adjusted to 
take up wear after years of service, 
always insuring perfect alignment. 
This construction alone places “THE 
FOX” in advance of every writing machine 
yet produced, and is one of the many special 
features which make it by far the most 
desirable typewriter to buy. We will illus- 
trate a different feature each month. Full 
information as to why the Fox excels is 
given in our complete catalogue, sent free. 
Ask us about our free trial plan. 


FOX 


Typewriter 
Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN. U. S. A. 





“Improvement the order of the age” 
A fortnight of type cleaning saved 
every year by each operator 
of the great 
Success, 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Syracuse 


addresses, with re- 


» U.S.A, 








The 





Mimeograph 


invented by Thomas A. Edison repro- 
duces hand writing or type-writing in 
exact fac-simile easily and quickly. 


WRITE ONE 


on prepared stencil paper just as you 
would write an ordinary letter, put this 
in the machine, and 


PRINT THE REST 


The speed is from sixty to one hun- 
dred copies per minute. It is a great 
improvement over “ld methods and is 
quicker and more convenient than send- 
ing work out to a printer. 

If you have occasion to say the same 
thing to ten or more people the Mimeo- 
graph will save you time and money. 

May we send you our “Red Book” giving fur- 


ther information? Your name and address on 
a postal is sufficient. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


161 West Jackson Boul., Branch, 41 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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It stands for Flame 
Proof Company and 
is the name of a 
Wax that is far, far 
better than other 
ironing Waxes. 27 


Flame Proof Co. 
New York City 
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Is the Anchor 
Plate on Your 
Range as 
Straight as 
This? 


The One 
Shown has 
Been in Use 
Eleven Years. 


Stability, Strength, and lasting Unbreakableness are a few 
points only out of many possessed by 


Majestic Ranges 


Not a piece of cast iron in the entire range, except in fire box; they are 
made of Malleable Iron and Steel. 

There are thousands of Majestic R-anges that have been used twelve 
years and never had one cent’s worth of repairs, even in the fire box. We 
are strong where others are weak. If properly used, even with coal as a 
fuel, they are good for a lifetime. They are sold by dealers generally 
throughout the country. If you know of none, we can tell you. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., 


2023 Morgan Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ask for a Majestic Kitchen Book. 
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COR. CENTRAL BOULEVARD AND GRAND AVENUE, PALISADES PARK, 

{ LOOKING SOUTH TOWARD JERSEY CITY 


THE TOP SHELF OF NEW YORK, 300 feet higher than the Hudson River, 
4 ©6©directly opposite Grant's’: Mausoleum at 125th Street. May be reached by a number of different 
i} ©=routes (see below), from all points of the city. 


f PALISADES PARK is not merely a ‘‘ section” or “subdivision,” but a wide expanse of 


beautiful rolling land, a park offering the freedom and the pure air of the ideal suburban resi- 


¥ dence locality, macadamized streets, stone sidewalks, water, gas, electricity, a perfect sewerage 


system, shade trees in abundance, and good transportation facilities, which later will present 

even a greater degree of perfection when the tunnels now building under the Hudson River are 
4 completed. As the bird flies it is less than a mile and a half from one of the highest priced resi- 
4 dential sections in America—Riverside Drive. 


UPON THE COMPLETION OF THE 


Stupendous Profits sUpson RIVER TUNNELS 





await all who avail themselves of our special offer and secure building lots at present low 
| orices for cash or on smal! monthly payments of $10 in this superb locality—the coming Sue 
| urban Residence District. Adjoining property is being rapidly bought up, by syndi- 
cates of wealthy and far sighted men who will not offer one lot for sale until the tunnels are 


i completed. Over Ome Hundredé residences have already been erected, and are occupied by 


their owners, thrifty, discriminating people who enjoy at their very door every home con- 


venience; churches of different denominations, good public schools, and stores and markets that 
ff are first class. 


{ $10.00 DOWN AND $10.00 A MONTH 


{ BUYS A BUILDING LOT IN PALISADES PARH. 


4) Ina park where property is absolutely sure of an enormous increase in value. When the Tunnels 


are completed, Palisades Park will grow faster than Brooklyn ever did 


' The greatest investment ever offered in desirable real estate. Titles Guaranteed by 
fl the North Jersey Title Guarantee Company. Reached via the Erie Railroad, only 24 minutes from 


ersey City; or from Franklin St., and also from 42d Street, New York, land at West Shore Ferry, 
NV eehawken, thence by trolley crossing property. Can also be reached by Barclay or 14th Street 
Ferries to Hoboken, thence by trolley. Commutation on the Erie, including ferries, only 9 cents, 
insuring comfortable seats in commodious cars, no crowding, no transferring; station at 


Palisades Park. We have recently sold to a large Construction Company 61 lots, upon which 


23 additional houses will be erected at once, and as orders are in hand for more than this number, 
negotiations are now pending for the construction of double this amount. 
Lots in Palisades Park, Choice Locations May Now Be Hadé for less than 


= =6at any other suburban locality. Terms made to accommodate circumstances. Advance in price 


of many hundred per cent. unquestionably assured. Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Our 
Special Offer, Map and Free Tickets via Erie Railroad. The greatest opportunity to share in the 
fi New York Real Estate Boom—now on. Address 


i Palisades Park Co..,.. oo eros war 


NEW YORK 
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A supply of water is necessary in many places, but in | 
none is the want more emphatic and more constant than 
on stock farms, where cattle must have their daily supply, | 
and on vegetable and fruit farms, where a scarcity of water 
might mean the total destruction of crops. 


The Rider and @ 
Ericsson Engines. & 


were experiments thirty years ago. The working of 30,000 of these engines sold 

by us clearly removes them from the experimental class. There are lower-priced 

machines, but there are none in which the elements of risk, complication and ex- 

pense are lower. . Of danger there is none, as the motive power is AIR, which can- 
not explode. The finest stock farms in the world, and 
hundreds of vegetable gardens owned by people who carry 
them on for a livelihood, are supplied with water by Rider 
or Ericsson Engines. The U.S. Government has bought 
large numbers of them; the New York City Government 
has bought nearly 200 of them; they have been adopted 
by the Australian Government for their road service; 
hundreds of hotels are supplied by them, yet the price is 
not beyond people of very moderate means. A very 
satisfactory supply may be had from an engine costing 
$108. Our discount of 10% from present list prices makes 
an important reduction. 

In corresponding inform us as to the depth of well, 
usual quantity of water in it, height to which the water 
is to be pumped, total length of pipe and probable quan- 
tity of water required. 

Catalogue “H,” in English, French,German or Spanish, 
on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


35 Warren Street, New York, 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

239 Franklin Street, Boston. 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 

692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havans, Cuba. 
22a Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S.W, 
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Joun J. Perit, Arch’t, Brooklyn, N. Y 
It is worth your while to see that 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are specified for your shingles, and that no sub- 
stitute isused. No other stains are as good, as 
analysis shows. Oursare the pioneer and the 
standard shingle stains, made of the best Pig- 
ments, the best fixatives, and Creosote, ‘‘ the 
best wood preservative known.” (Trautwine.) 


Samples of colors on wood, with chart 
of harmonious combinations sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 


wit WORKSHOP "3x" 
YOUR PED 


MS oO oO TPC Wood and — Working 

























rofit on product, 
such machines 
ave rvP oe _twenty years, 


Sona tor catalogue ue. 
WwW. F.& HN ‘BARNES co., 


SOS huby St. Rockford, tilt 


FOR STEAM HEATING 
specify and insist on having your plant fitted with 
the JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 
Design, workmanship, and materials of the highest 
standard throughout. Every valve inspected an 
tested before leaving the factory, and fully war- 
ranted. Awarded the Gold Medal at the Pan- 
American Exposition. Write for Catalogue. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


actories 
power, both in aa 
The only —_ ete | 4 of 











PARQUET FLOORS 


Se gijctes desig 
eautiful Srelected woods 
at moderate prices 


WM. G, REID Cc 
2 West 33d Street. N.Y. 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD | 


and want a correct and beautiful house, then you should see these books of designs 
Colonial Houses, designs from $4,000 to $6,700, express prepaid, - - $2.00 
Colonial Houses, designs from $7,000 to $20,000, express prepaid, - - 
House illustrated bere costs $12,200 and is one of the new designs for fall of 1902, 

They show large, correctly drawn perspectives, full floor plans, and complete 


descriptions, with estimates of cost he designs are new, original, unique, con- 
sistent. They combine beauty of extenor with complete and convenient interiors. 


Sketches to carry out ~~ Fr mmen special plahs made. Complete plans for 
SS 


any of the designs furnished. 


E. 8. CHILD, phase 60 New Street, New York. 














Home on the shore of Lake Champlain 


Chis is one of many handsome country- 
houses made comtortable by a Secor Oil Elec- 
tric Generating Plant. No modern out-of- 
town place is complete without electric light, 
which is now feasible for the first time because 
of the introduction of the safe and reliabl 


Secor Automatic 
Oil Electric Machine 


as used by the United States Government 

General Power Company 
Specialists in Isolated Lighting 

81-83 Fulton Street, New York 


Jilustrated pamphlet free on application. 











Infancy and 
Childhood 


FRANCES FISHER WOOD 


This is a most valuable book, that 
covers not only the early months of 
infancy, but follows the care of children 
through school-days. It is a book 
that should be in every home. .. . 


$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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EXPERIENCE TEACHES 
THAT 


Dexter Drothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


WITHOUT DOUBT, THE VERY BEST 
FOR SHINGLES EVER INVENTED. 
No Offensive Odor. 


Send for sample boards and color plates to 


Dexter Brothers, 
103, 105, 107 BROAD ST., - - - BOSTON 


The following firms act as our Agents: H. M. HOOKER Co., 57 We 
Randolph St., Chicago; W. S. HUESTON, 81 Fulton St., New York 3 
SAMUEL BETTLE, Ir., 218 Race St., Philadelphia; W. W. Law- 
RENCE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa.; SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, 
Cal.: HENRY SEIM & CO., Baltimore, Md GERALD LOMER, 
Montreal, Can.; MAYBE RRY HARDWARE ( O., Birmingham, Ala.; 
MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO., St. Louis. 
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BRAINERD, LEEDS & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 




















| Artistic 31> 


Mantels 


The newest and most artistic Fireplace Mantels are made of 


The improved creosote Shingle Stain and preserva- 
tive. Imparts an artistic finish te shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood and re- 


AND UP 


tarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, is easily 
applied, the colors are permanent, and money is saved 
by its use. 

Full information and finished samples of wood mailed 
free for the asking. 


Berry Brothers, Limited, 


Ornamental Brick in Colonial, Elizabethan, Renaissance, 


Empire, and other styles. TYhere’s no other kind so good. 
They are extremely artistic and decorative as well as useful. 

Leading architects consider them superior to other kinds. 
They look the best—last longest —are not too costly. 
Any capable brick-mason can set them with our plans. 
We make six colors of the brick, viz., Red, Buff, Cream, 
Pink, Brown, and Grav. When you build or remodel, send for 
Sketch Book of 59 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. 


Ours are charming—our customers say so 





Varnish Manufacturers, 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
|_Shewream « at 109 West 42d St., sow York City. 


New York 
Boston 











“The world has a million, roosts for g mane 
4ut only one nest” Holmes. 


Build Your Nest Wirm 


Protect your family from ill-health and discomfort, and your- 
self bills. A house lined with 


Pree s Sheathing “Quilt’’ 


will be snug and tight. The cold cannot get in or the heat out: 
The cost will be less than one winter’s waste of a cold house. 
Send for sample and full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., 73A Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents at all C ~saivel Points. 


from coal and doctor's 
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The Youth's Companion Map 
of Circulation 





r of subscribers 


ineach state 


| pn 


The Youth’s Companion 


_ Will give its Readers in the 52 lseues of the 1903 Volume 


peg STORIES, each a book in itself, reflecting American life in 
home, camp and field. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by Famous Men and Women — 


Statesmen, Travellers, Writers and Scientists. _ 


THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on important 
Public and Domestic Questions. 


SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers— Stories of 
Character, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. : 


SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS and Discoveries in the Field 


of Science and Natural History. 


BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items 4! Strange and ony i 
ous Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. ea 


‘Health Articles, Religious Articles, — Page, etc. 


z “rp ne nse tarragon ‘i 


the complete Prospectus of 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Every new subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and send 


it at once with name and address and $1.'75 will receive: 


— All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks 
of 1902. 

— The casaingieing, Christmas and New Year’s Double 
Numbe , 

— The Sanne Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 
colors and gold. 


of the best reading for every member of the family. 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903 —a library 
Fs 
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What are brittle 


Coal 
Unnec- 
essary 


lamp chimneys 


tor? 
The cheapest screenings 

, "| or commonest soft coal is 

For sale. |] made to yield best heating 

ij results in houses equipped 


MacsetrH don’t § 

| Hot Water or Steam 

’ The apparatus is now simply and cheaply erected 

make rT). l in old homes without in any way altering the 


house. Send today for valuable booklet. 


NERC ROR HY 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the Index | MM weavers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. 
to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you what num- and AMERICAN Radiators c Caco 


er to get for your lamp. 
Macbeth, Pittsburgh. = 


No chance tol— — | 
use a revolver i ® }Coal at $800 Per Ton is 


I} Ever Ready TBaaias 
jl) Reliable (i /| [REVaR ANG 


WILL SAVE 


25” 


Assures an even temperature. Fits 








= 
Sc 
2 


WS 


any furnace, old or new. Hot Air, 


ge ory re Steam or Hot Water. Easily attached. 
Eight Ounce alarm is a necessity 
any one who travels t is ne 
j s rd be carried in your grip | : 
TAWA 1 seeing ta be 
YA 1 seeing ts bette oe tryin BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 
price 


in lots of three or more, sent 


Regulates itself. Sent on trial 


oars, A THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
3g bit. ' 34 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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Large, clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
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NO POISON FOR 
Has ever been found in the 


enamel of HOUSEHOLD 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL, protected by 

decision of United States Court, 

pasted on every piece, 
PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered write us. 
New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 

ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

















Made in the cup—needs no Be a 


cooking—most appreciated by those Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. of 
who snow true cocoa flavor. best bread in 3 minutes. Send for 
If your grocer can’t supply you, send for Booklet. Agents wanted. 


literature and free sample to 


SCIENTIFIC BREAD MACHINE CO. 
ye we ho de 10) a Bol Lh (oe) as@ | Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia 
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Newspaper and Magazine Price Three Dollars 
in one e a Year 


Outlook 


A WEEKLY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, edited by 
LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE, and a staff of experts, 


Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary 


of the Navy, begins in The Outlook in November a series of twelve papers 
entitled “The New American Navy.” No living American is so well 
fitted to treat this dramatic and thrilling subject. The articles will be 
richly illustrated with. drawings by Henry Reuterdahl and with striking 
photographs.and portraits. The chapter headings will be: Birth of the 
New Navy; Building the New Navy; Organization and Education of the 
New Navy; Preparation for War with Spain; Manila Bay; Blockade of 
Cuba; Bottling Up Cervera’s Fleet; Santiago; Valiant Deeds in the War 
with Spain; Samoa; The Philippines and China; Recent Naval Lessons. 


Six American Authors 


PASTEL PORTRAITS drawn from life bu ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
MARK TWAIN W. D. HOWELLS 





’ EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN THOMAS WENTWORTH. HICCINSON 


Plate proofs of these portraits, each 5x8 inches, suitable for fram- 
ing, are inclosed in a handsome portfolio and sold for One Dollar. 


to this blank, with y d 
PIN A ONE-DOLLAR BILL cages in foi, tnd mai, stout th, 
to the Outlook Company, 280 Fourth Avenue, New York. If your name is nof already on 


out books as a subscriber, you will receive The Outlook for four months. (price one dollar) 
and this Portfolio (price one dollar). 


Name— — ______Street No.- 
Town State— 
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I am sending you a photo- # 
graph of our son, Hamblen By 
Cowley Eaton. At birth he 
weighed g pounds; at four 
weeks 6 3-4, and we feared and @ 
all our friends were certain we xa 
§ would lose him, but we began 7% 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and @ 
7 now every one says “a typi- 
= cal Mellin’s Food baby.’’ We 
mare confident Mellin’s Food §& 
) saved his life. 
MRS. FRED C. EATON, 
Warren, Pa. 


A Sample of Mellin’s Food Sent Free 


Hamblen Cowley Eaton 
Warren, Pennsylvania. 











Special % 
Offer “en 


prices dur 
to readers of R ing the 
HARPER'S month of 
MONTHLY 


To acquire 
a winning weigh, get 
a pound box of 


Special Price 28c.on 10-Ib. lots 
In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark 
bags, preserving strength and flavor in 


detinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees, - 12 to 15c.a Ib. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 50c.a Ib. 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate. 
Made in a minute. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Cut out this advertisement and forward 
with order, subject to above discount. 


COOK BOOK FREE 3)3))°353sto"s7s, pound in 
The Great American Tea Co. 


P.O. Box 289 


31 & 53 Vesey Street, New York 
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Hi! AMERICAN RICE FOOD 


a FLAKED 


The most nourishing Food 
What Doctors say ae 
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Cook’s Flaked Rice is certainly the cleanest and purest food product 
I ever saw. I can heartily recommend it as highly nutritious and easily 
digested. For children during the summer months there is no better food. 
CHAS. A. HINKS, M.D., 
Of the Board of Health, Fall River, Mass. 


Cook’s Flaked Rice meets all the requirements of a perfect health 
food for all seasons. I know of no food that equals it. 
JUSTUS J. SPRENG, M.D., 
Specialist on Stomach and Liver Diseases. 
143 West 22d Street, New York. 








Ready For Breakfast 


















i ™ AMERICAN RICE FOO! 
PRATAVEAS Mins 
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PUT IN SALT — 
COLANDER THE WATER y 
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“It's delicious, a stomach balm” 
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Letters from Mothers 


Mr. Cook. 
On account of illness I was obliged to wean my baby at six 


months: this I did in great fear, as the infant was very delicate. After 
using various advertised foods with no good results, I tried your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice, and found it a perfect substitute for mother’s breast. My 
child is now one year old, and in the best of health. 
Yours thankfully. 
Mrs. EMELIA MATZNER, 
2816 Leithgow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Cook, , 

My son was sickly, and, though over a year old, had made no 
I tried several of the more expensive Infant’s Foods, 
but he did not improve. I was persuaded to try Cook’s Flaked Rice. 
It worked like magic. He thrived, and soon began to walk. A trial 
will convinee any mother of its merits, and its cost is less than half 


that of other foods. Mrs. A. W. GRIFF{TH, 
217 Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Needs No- Cooking 


effort to walk. 


























POUR WATER EMPTY INTO 
THROUGH DISH 
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Be dire isin 
a 3} ‘while dress 


vip A in 6,1S the fe 


2 ime to take- 
Hunyadi Janos 


WATER : <s 
4. +d, APER (ENN 0 da sBILIOUS Al [ACKS. 
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Avoid Constipation ; it is the beginning of many derangements of the 
system. If a man, who in the morning is suffering from Constipation 
from over eating or drinking, will at once, on rising, drink a half-glass of 
HUNYADI JANOS, he will have prompt and pleasant relief. 

Insist on HUNYADI JANOS and firmly refuse substitutes. They 
a are often harmful. 
ANDREAS SAXLEHNER, BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and 
medical treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. 








MAPLEWOOD 
PLEW CANCER 


Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles from | Why endure great agony for many months, by impr 
Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location unsurpassed. treatment, and die, or die without treatment, when the 
Excellent accommodations. Cure Guaranteed. No Re- | Cancers can be cured in about two weeks with but littl: 
st raint. R ites reasc eventos The treatment can also-be taken Many thousand cases cured within the last 40 years. D 
it home wit it inconvenience or detention from business. | and Ministers treated free. Booklet with full expla 
For terms a full information, address. | 
THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS ©®.,, Dept. l. 6, Lebanon, Ohice 137 N. James St., Rome, N. Y 


sent Sree. Be sure to a W.J. P. Kingsley & Son, \I.D 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 


NJERVOUSNES ere Nee oe: 


cured WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


It contains no Mercury, Iron Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 


Pil purely vegetable. h as been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effective tr 
h wn to lical science for r wing Vitality, no matter how originally caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only 
if t ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples 


Price, ONE: DOLLAR? Per Box. No Humbug or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSON AL OPINIONS : Dear Sirs,—I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaint 
own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as 
s prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in 
ny year Tam pres vidi ne your Hyt »ophosphites of T ime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. | 
wofn dy wh-le Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pil! for Nervous Debility.—-ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 
try itcises, few % rk 





Send for free Treatise, securely sealed. 


WINCHESTER @ CO., Chemists, © 585 Beekman Building, New Yor! 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. EST. 1858. 
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of 
Pregnancy 


In Stone in the Blad- 
der, Renal Galculi, 
and 
Inflammation 


Bladder 


In Gout, 
Rheumatism 
and 
Uric Acid 
Conditions 





BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever 
Have Received Indorsations from 


Men Like These. 


Samuel! O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M.R.C.P., Zondon, 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of * Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco. 

Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, /ro/essor Medical Jurisprudence, 
Bishop's University, Montreal, Canada. 

Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner New 
York City and State, Pre side nt Board of Pharmacy, New York 
City, Examining Physician Corporation Council, etc. 


John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Medico-€ hirur ‘gical Colle ge, Philadelphia. 


Dr. George Ben. Johnston, Richmond, Va., Ex-President 
Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President 
Medical Society of Va., and Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal 
Surgery, Medical College of Va. 


Dr. Gabriel Pouchet, Professor of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 


Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Prof. Montreal Clinic,SM.,SN.,V.U. 

Jas. M. Crook, A. M., M.D., Professor Clinical Medicine 
and Clinical Diagnosis, New York Post Graduate Medical School. 

Louis C. Horn, M. D., Ph. D., Professor Diseases of Chil- 
dren and Dermatology, Baltimore University. 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, President and Professor Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. 


Dr. Robert Bartholow, M.A., LL. D., Professor Materia 
Medica and General Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College, Phila. 

Dr. |. N. Love, New York City, Former Professor Diseases of 
Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims 
College of Medicine, St. Louis. 

Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., £2-President American 
Medical Association, Late President and Pr ofessor Clinical Sur- 
gery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, 0/ New York, Professor 0f Surgery, 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital. 


A pamphlet telling what these and many other of the leading medical men of the day say of the value of 
in the treatment of these 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER iscses sent toany address. SUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
is for sale‘ by the general Drug and Mineral Water trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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50 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


duced is Moller’s. 
manufacturer to the consumer; adulteration is impossible. 
and odor. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISER. 








CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 


Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use Ck esoLeNne for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICs. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 








Eve rybody’s 
Writing-desk Book 


By CHARLES NISBET and DON LEMON 
cents 








Lnformation about 
Goat Lymph 


In response to a large and constantly 
increasing demand for information about 
the Goat Lymph treatment, we have issued 
a booklet that covers this subject in a com 
prehensive manner. It tells all about Goat 
Lymph: what it is, how it is obtained, 
how it is administered, what ailments it 
cures, and how sufferers from any of the 
distressing ailments in which the use of 
this remedy is indicated may obtain it. 

Why Goat Lymph cures such ailments 
as Chronic Articular Rheumatism, Loco- 
motor Ataxia, Epilepsy, Paralysis Agi- 
tans, Hemiplegia, Melancholia, Hysteria, 
Neurasthenia, Primary Dementia, Senil- 
tty, Mentaland Nervous Prostrations, and 
Premature Old Age is fully explained. 

The subject is thoroughly discussed in 
an interesting way by physicians and for- 
mer patients. The booklet will be sent 
free on application to the 


GOAT LYMPH SANI- 
TARIUM ASSOC/AT/ION 
Suites 25 & 27 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
GILBERT J. WHITE, M.D., Medical Divector 








Everybody’s | 


Pocket Encyclopedia 


50 cents 


Everybody’s Book ‘of Correct Conduct 


By LADY COLIN and M. FRENCH SHELDON 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








THIN WOMEN 


@st Booklet sent to any address a 





Who wish to increase their weight—thus perfecting symmetry “of person— 
should read Dr. Rivard’s Treatise on the Causes of Thinness or Emaciation ; 
— hay and Cure of this distressing condition, and how the weight 


reaeed HE BT RIV VARD Y « safely—at very MIC cH. 
THE B , DETROIT, M 


- 





The best Cod Liver Oil that over fifty years of continued scientific research has pro- 


Free pamphlets of 


It is not sold in bulk, but passes in a sealed oval bottle direct from the 


It is free from disagreeable taste 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 





























i877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. as « togical result of our success 








— 














THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning. become the largest and mostelegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals.. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA.- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Agams, Mass. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION 



























AND PREVENTING SUFFERING 


KNAPP’S PATENT 
MEDICAL VAPORIZER 


It is positively guaranteed to cure 


CATARRU LA GRIPPE 
ASTHMA BRONCHITIS 
SORE THROAT COUGHS 
COLDS MAY FEVER 


LOSS OF VOICE CROUP 
and other diseases of the 


Marvellous results always follow its 
use for 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Mr. John Horn, of Templeton, la., writes: “ Although I | 


have not had Knapp’s Vaporizer quite a month, my deafness. 
resulting from catarrh,and with which I had ‘been troubled 
for over two years, bas almost entirely disappeared.” 

It produces dense clouds of vapor, which is the remedy in 
its finest possible form—the atomic. With Knapp’ s Medical 
Vaporizer you breathe in the medicine like air, which thus 
reaches the most hidden diseased spots and soon heals and 
cures them. 


WE REFUND YOUR MONEY 


If you are not wholly satisfied after ten days’ use of it. It 
has a surprising effect on the voice, clearing, strengthening, 
and improving it, and should be used by every Minister, 
Lawyer, Singer, Teacher, and Public Speaker in the land. 
We will send free, if you write for it, our 36-page book, filled 
with valuable information, containing full directions for its 
use, and showing what medicines to use for any trouble 


it cures. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


If your druggist has not got it, address 
CHICAGO VAPORIZER CO., Dept. 4 13, 33 Chicago Ave., CHICAGO. 





FOR SAVING LIVES 


HEAD, THROAT, AND LUNGS | 
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ORANGEINE 


Promptly Cures 
“GRIP,’* COLDS, ASTHMA, 
Headache, All Pain, Dyspepsia, 
Biliousness, Neuralgia, ‘‘ Nerves,”’ 
Depression, Blues, Indigestion, 


**Half Sick,’’ “Out of Sorts” Condition, 


BUILDS TISSUE 
Offsets Wear and Tear 
Sets the System Right, 


PREVENTS 


Little Is Becoming Serious Ailments 


Testimony from Chicago where first publicly in- 
troduced and best known: 


Dr. M. H. Aspinwall,Manager Koeley Institute, London, 
Reglend formerly of Chicago, says: “‘Orangeine’ defies 
all precedent, in its prompt relief from minor ailments. 
ite far reaching restoration in cases of extreme 
debility. as 

Rev. Pereival MeIntire, Rector of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Chicago, says: “I have used ‘Orangeine’ almost 
constantly, and nd it works on me like magic, gives 
strength and cures my colds and headaches.’ 

Mr. ©. H. Beleter, Manager of Sprague, Warner & Oom- 

any’s Foreign Department, Chicago, says: “Whenever I 
Poe 1 myself exhausted or have taken a sudden cold, I take 
an ‘Orangeine’ powder. As a tonic itis excellent. Iam 
never without it, at home or at the office.” 

Mins Moretet Fulmer, Supt. Visiting Nurse Association, 
Ohicago,says: “I am glad to add my testimony to the long 
list of th those who have found relief in ‘Orangeine.’ 

Mias Cecilia Loftus, the distinguished actress said, on 
her recent visit to Chicago: “I knew ‘Orangeine’ long 
before it was Wi great blewsings | have used it ever since, 
and consider ta great blessing; it acts like sunshine to 
tired nerves. 

Mr. Ht. 8. Buoker, of Bunker & Cochran, Commission 
Merchants, Union Stock Yards, says: “Enclosed please 
find $1.00, for a jaaqe box of your valuable ‘Orangeine.’ I 
use a great deal of it for my shippers,as they often suffer 
from headaches, being out a!! night on cars with stock.’ 

Mias Bessie Peel. expert stenographer for the prominent 
law firm, Messrs. Hamlin & Boyd en, Chicago, says, after 
three years’ us of“Orangeine:” “I keep it always within 
reach, to offset fatigue, chil] or exp osure. As aresult I did 
not have a single cold all last winter.’ 

Dr. Edward R. Kellogg. Stewart Building, Chicago, 
whose success as a nose, throat and ear specialist is = 
known Csongeget the west, says: ““Orangeine’ is a gran 
pepnerigtion } f Rfomatis administered at the outset of 
cold or erip. ie wi l entirely abort attack and allay distress- 

ng symptoms.” 

— of the busiest women in Chicago, Mra. H. M. Bailey, 

s: ‘‘*‘Orangeine’ answers the breadwinners prayer, a 
Gvins relief and strength in the hour of need.” 

A prominent Chicago lady writes: “I wish mother 
could know the aren ——— power of ‘Orangeine’ for their 
children; I use half powders, and many a cold, headache, 
earache and bilious attack have I averted by ‘its prompt 
application.” 


TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 

Cranpeine, is a harmless powder of well-known 
remedies balanced by years of test. Sold in 25c, 0c 
and $1.00 packages. On ~~ t of 2c postage we 
will mail Toe trial packa EE with full direc- 
tions, composition an descri tion of its wide 
human influence. Also “Club Offer.’ 

ORANCEINE CHEMICAL CO., 
1S MICHICAN AVE., CHICACO. 
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SANDOW’S 
Greatest Offer 


Every mail brings to me numerous inquiries, asking wherein 
my system of Physical Culture differs from others, and also as to 
the general character of the work. Since practical experience is of 
more value than theory, arguments, or even genuine testimonials, 
(all of which I can easily furnish in- unlimited. quantities), I have 
decided to make the following offer: To any individual of either 
sex who sends me correct answers to the following list of questions, 
accompanied with a stamped and addressed.enyelope. I will 
immediately prescribe and forward a special Course, in two 
sections, covering twenty days’ work, embodying my methods 
adapted to each individual case, and 


Absolutely Free of Charge. 


No more or better service than this could be furnished, 
even though you paid me or any other competent in- 
structor the highest fee. 


There are xo other conditions or expenses whatsoever attached 
to this offer. At the completion of this course, you will be in a posi- 
tion to judge intelligently as to the value of scientific exercise, and my 
method of teaching it, and you are at perfect liberty to then dispense 
with my services. Should you wish any further services, I shall be 
pleased to carry you on at a reasonable fee. 

All who are alive to the value of judicious exercise as a means to 
perfect health, will undoubtedly appreciate this offer, and I cordially 
Multitudes of business men, and intelligent women from ali parts of the world have secured, and 





















invite you to accept it. 


are retaining perfect health, through my system. State sex, age, height, weight, condition of heart, lungs, nerves, and diges- 
tion. Using tape measure, give girth of waist, chest, thighs, calves, upper arms, forearms and neck. 


This Offer Expires January Ist. EUGEN SANDOW, Boston, Mass. 








Can You Read Print Easily? 


Hundreds of peuple suffering with eye trouble, whom I have never 
i 























if 


seen, have filled in their answers to my question slip and have been * 
advise? by me by mail regarding their eye troubles. In the great 
majority of cases treatment has n recommended by me, and asa 
result the eye trouble wa entirely cured o~ greatly relieved: in other 
cases 1 have advised persons that from their answer I knew of nothing 
to benefit them; in other cases 1] have stated tha: I could do nothin 
without making a persona! examination of the eye. By so doing, 
have retained the respect, good-will and recommendation of my 
patients. | 
it makes no difference to me what has been told a person regarding 
their eye troubie before applying to me. I am guided in every instance 
by the answers to my questions or by my persona] examination. I 
have cured and benefited too many so-called incurable cases to take 
some one else's word as to what can be done for an eye troubie 
1, for a long time, was the only regular physician who treated eye 
troubles by mail and at my office in this manner. Now I have many 
mmitators who will advise you free of charge. I will not advise you B ANNA C BRACKE | | 
free of charge. “The laborer is worthy of his hire,’ so also is the Vy * 
physician who has spent a life time in the investigation and treatment 
of eye troubles. 
Write me stating your case as fully as possible, how long your 
trouble has jasted, and just how it affects you. Also enclose one dollar, 
and I will send you a full list of the necessary questions, especially 
adapted to your case. When you have filled in the answers to . ° 
these questions, I will advise you fully and candidly what can be A protest against the feverish 
done for you in be light of the latest —— _ a of eye 
troubles. It will be better economy to obtain this opinion n to pay ° 
out money for expensive drugs and free advice. unrest of American men and 
On the receipt of your answers to my questions, I will advise you 
as to the individual use and care of your eyes, what can be done by : 
my methods of treatment, and the cost of treatment if you decide to women, 1t recognizes the fact 
follow my advice. Treatment by mail is usually from two to five dol- 
lars per month. Anyone who can arrange to consult me in person is 
advised to do so 
restimonials and references as to my professional standing will be 


that stagnation is not rest. 


ag no ne Emphatically a book for tired 
risk and without a knife operation. fit b 

If you have been able to read the above, women to read and pro y- 
don’t you know of some one, unable to read it 
for themselves, who would be benefited by 75 Cents 


having it read to them? If so, will you do it? 


F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
541D Boylston St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ! | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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One never tires of then because 


they.are so like the natural flowers 
LADD ~° COFFIN 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 
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is the name of the only 
dentifrice in the world 
ever officially endorsed 
by the Dental Profession 
as the best, and com 4 
mended by three thou- } 
sand dentists. 
This dentifrice cleans the 
teeth, and also by its germici- 
dal property, in destroying the 
bacteria of the mouth, preserves 
At the same time heal- 
hardening the gums 
and sweetening the breath, thus 
feally becoming 


Tooth Insurance 


It is put up in collapsible 
tubes, and sold by the druggist 
at 25 cents each Accept no 
substitution; be careful to get 
the genuine There is nothing 
your druggist does not keep it, and will not get it for you, 
kindly send to this office, giving his name and address, 
and we will supply you, postpaid, at the regular price, 25 cents 
per tube. 


as good as the best. If 


MADE ONLY BY 


DENTACURA COMPANY 


7 Alling Street Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Makes, Keeps, ond Ootaun 
Beauty in Nature’s own way 
The cup-shaped teeth have a 


suction effect on 


smooths out wrinkles, rounds 


out the beauty 


ives perfect circ 


bloc 


It is so constructed that it treats every 
portion of the face and neck perfectly, 


even to the “ erc 
ners of the eyes. 


A jar of skin food GIVEN 


with 


For sale by all dealers, 
or mailed 


upon receipt 
What t 


are cage ie find 50 


1 received the Massage Roller and am 


ro rmed with i 


1 wish to tell you how much I like your 


Massage Roller. 
quick results. 


Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY &, CO. 


22 Boylston 


LEEMING, MILES & €O., Agts., Montreal. 








fe ( Rubber 
WV | Massage 


| Bailey’s 


Roller 


the skin that 


muscles, and 
ulation of the 


yw’s feet” in the cor- 


every roller 


of price, 50¢ - 


he Ladies say 
c. for a jar of Bailey's Skin 


it. 


It is fime and gives such 


fgents Wanted. 


St.. BOSTON, MASS. 





























ED. PINAVD'S Eau de Quinine is the 


best Hair Restorative known. It preserves 
the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively 
removes dandruff. 

ED. PINAVUD’S Eau de Quinine is also 
a most excellent hair dressing. The sweet 
and‘refined odor which it leaves in the hair 
makes it a toilet luxury. 
| _ Sold Everywhere, 
40z. bottles, 50c. 80z, bottles, $1.00 
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: \ Vegetable Compound for restoting and pfesetving the 
; hair of both men and women. Awafded the only Medal 
and Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the 

World’s Fait, Chicago, 
1893. 

Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Pafis Expo- 
sition, 1900. Also 4 great 
number of autogtaph en- 
dotsements from stich dis- 
titiguished petsons 4s 
Joseph Jeffefson, Wm. J. 
Florence, Adelitia Patti, 
Mme. Heletia Modijeska, 
Julia Marlowe, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Emma Albani, Lil- 
lian Russell, Nellie Melba, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Gov. J. P. Altgeld, of Illi- 
nols, and scores of others. 

This remarkable Remedy 
is guars anteed (1) To stop 
hair falling af once; (2) 
To produce a fine, healthy, 
permanent growth over 
the entire head ; (3) Tore- 
store the rich, dark, youth- 
ful color to faded and gray 
hair; (4) Tocure all humors 
: a of the scalp, including 
y itching and dandruff; (6) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the 

4 { hair fi By, ind does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It con- 
tains no dye 


a 








Cured with Soothing Balmy Oils 


Cancer, Tumor, Piles, Fistula, Ec- 
zema, and all skin diseases, 


If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the | | Cancer of the nose, eye, lip. ear, 
kx entire hair, root and all), we will make a careful microscopic neck, breast, stom n fact, S 


‘ examination and report results to you, gratis. | internal or external organs—cured 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. } a ee _ plasters, 
Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York City and Philadelphia, R. H, bl 

MACY & Co., New York City, JORDAN, MARSH & Co., Boston, Mass., Send for illustrated book on above 

MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Chicago, Il., MANHEIMEK BROS., St. Paul, da 


S . Home treatment sent 
Minn., and by all other first-class Dept. Stores and Drugyists.—Send 2-cent 


3 

Ff stamp for full information, sealed. when 

All mail ord should be sent direct to the Manufact . Wepre. OR BENJ F BYE jana 

i pay all om veus ehavees and give individual advice mp Maton tiles s s . 9 Indianapolis, ind. 
> GAGE DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., New York City 


Druggists must send orders direct to us. We do not sell through Jobbers, 











ENNEN’ Q BORATED DON’T BE SO THIN 


TALCUM FREE REMEDY 


Many ladies and gentlemen who cannot complain of any kind 
of sickness are abnormally thin and cannot find any medical 
treatment which will correct this condition. Dr. Whitney’s 
Nerve and Flesh Builder is not alone intended for those who 
are sick, but also for those who appear well and hearty, but 
cannot acquire sufficient flesh to round out the form. In dys 
pepsia, indigestion, all stomach troubles, debility and nervous 
diseases, no remedy is so prompt and powerful. In order to 
comonstrate the wonderful merits of Dr. Whitney’s Nerve 
and F Builder, every person who will address the A. E. 
Jones = Elmira, N. Y., will receive a large trial package in 
plain sealed wrapper absolutely free. 


$3.05 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 


Write for Pamphiet 


ABDOMINAL SUPPOR ERS, ETC. 
FLAVELLS Meet pring Garden &t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
wakes] MORPHINE 


Discovered March, 1901, after many years’ PIUM and LAUDANUM habits cured by OPACURA, 
patient work. A new principle. Send postal- on. hom ent. ond rsed and used by leading 
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card with name, and we will send circular in 












| 
plain envelope sealed. physic i. A sufficient to convince 
Sold under a positive guarantee you it sent FR — book of testimonials 
4 sea, arlene ee Confide 
Trafalgar Co., 96 Bway, P. 0. Box 1561, NewYork led. ntis 








OPA SPECIALTY CO., Dept.o, CHICAGO. 
PAINLESS and PERMANENT 


HOME CURE 
A Trial Treatment Free 
WRITE US TODAY h..3| Sent to anyone addicted to the use of Morphine, Opium, Laudanum, Co 
caine or other drug habit. ‘Contains Vital Principle heretofore unknown and lacking inallothers. We restore 
the nervous and physical systems and thus remove the cause. A full trial treatment alone often cures. Confidential cor- 
respondence invited from all, especially physicians having refractory cases, Thousands of testimonials prove the 
worth of our cure. ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION, Suite 808, 46 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Good and Patented 
Samaritan = 
Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort, full of nature’s 
cure, and is sure to be appreciated. It is soft as a 
pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits the body and s/ays 
in position. Largest heating surface of any hot-water 
bottle made. A moist cloth placed in the disk-hollow 
steams the face in Neuralgia, Earache, or Toothache. 
Ends button together, making a perfect foot- warmer. 

5-Inch diameter (face size), $1.00 2 ; e 

S8-inch diameter (1 quart), 25 A Meese oa 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50 eMail Order. ty 
11-inch diameter (8 quarts), 1.75 : ~ 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on receipt 

of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 oa St., Boston, Mass. 
LEEMING, MiLes & Co., Agts., Montreal. 











H. & H. 
PNEUMATIC BUST FORMS 


“Nature's only rival; they mark the 
end of padding. 
Eagerly welcomed by refined women 
of society and the stage in Europe and 
America. Positively a revelation. 
Inflated by a breath, adjusted instantly, 
with or without corsets, take any and 
every shape, conform to every position 
and movement; impossible to de- 
tect with any costume. Durable, 
delightful, healthful; weight, 1 oz. 
Give style to any figure. A support 
to mothers. Pronounced by an emi- 
nent woman “more an inspiration than 
an invention.” Write for interesting 
pamphlet with illustrations from life; 
mailed in plain, sealed envelope for 
two-cent stamp. Address 











HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. L-1, BUFFALO, N.Y. 








A PERFECT 
FIGURE = 


May quickly be gained if you 
use the famous “ Nadine” sys- 
tein of Development. All hol- 
low or slighted parts are rapidly 
filled out and made beautiful in 
contour. Instructions also giv- 
en for developing the entire 
form 15 to 30 lbs. more when 
desired. Harmless; failure im- 
—, Fully guaranteed. 

ou will have the person- 
al attention by mail of a 
face and form specialist 
until development is com- 
pleted. Hig ly endorsed by 
physicians. Instructions, pho- 


tos, references, etc., sealed, free. i 


Enclose stamp for postage. 


When answering ads. mention this MME. HASTINGS, B.E. 


magazine. 59 Dearborn St., Chicago 











A Purified Body 


When no change of temperature or weather 
can influence our physical condition, and 
our bodies are proof against 
contagion, then we are 
in Health. A little con- 
sideration of the resources 
of the Turkish Bath will 
convince any reasonable 
mind of its wonderful pow- 
er to secure that most de- 
sirable of all physical at- 
tainments— A Purified 
Body, which insures free- 
dom from all disease, a 
clear, buoyant brain, beau- 
tiful complexion, and per- 
fect vitality. This condition 


MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING. 
With a RACINE FOLDING BATH CABINET you can 


enjoy the luxury of Turkish, Vapor and Medicated baths 
in the privacy of your own home even better than in 
Tarkish bath rooms. The ots But T are many. the 
leasure is great. THE COST IS B THREE CENTS 
R BATH. The patented features which make the 
ee are owned and controlled by us. 
ithout them no cabinet can be satisfactory. We guar- 
antee perfect satisfaction both in cabinet and price. 
We ship on approval freight or express prepaid. Return- 
able at our expense if you wish. Write es postal for our 
handsome illustrated booklet. New prices. Sent FREE, 
It tells why these baths form the most important factor 
in the personal hygiene, and why the ne Cabinet 
should be your choice. 


Racine Bath Cabinet Co., 400 Main Street, Racine, Wis. 
New York Exhibit, 48 Warren Street. 


YOUNG LADIES 
FULLY APPRECIATE 


It’s the Hair—not the Hat 


That makes a woman attractive 
Therefore thoughtful misses begin early to 
carefully cultivate their hair, so that beautiful, 
soft and lustrous hair may — 
be enjoyed all 
through life. 


Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters’ 
Hair Grower 


Scalp Gleaner 


Are ideal hair preparations. 
The “Scalp-Cleaner"’ makes 
a perfect shampoo, while 
the “Grower” keeps 

the scalp in perfect 
health. No better can 

be found. 


Sold by 
Dealers 
Every- 
where 
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NLY a few of the features that make the 
() November number of THE DELINEATOR one 
of the most notable of the year can be 
mentioned here, but they will serve to indicate its 
quality. 

With’ the paper on Dante, one of the most 
beautiful in the whole collection, the stories of 
Authors’ Loves end in serial form. The charm 
of these stories has been acknowledged by num- 
erous requests for their republication, coming 
from all parts of this country, from England, India 
and far-away Australasia. 

In Thyra Varrick, Mrs. Barr's novel, the action 
becomes rapid and dramatic, and the reader's 
interest is kept at high pitch. The character 
development of the chief personages is wonderfully 
fine. There is also an admirably told story by 
Josephine Dodge Daskam with the title of The 
Courting of Lady Jane. 
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Another collection of Historic and Other 
Pitchers will delight china lovers; and those 
who have followed in preceding issues the tri- 
umphs and the tribulations.of Jill in the building 
of her artistic house will. Be further attracted by 
her bright account of how the plumbing was done. 

J. Parmly Paret has furnished for the Athletic 
series~an. article on. Tennis ~for Women which 
ranks as the~best published on the subject. 

For“the. Ghtldren the Pastimes are unusually 
entertaining,’ and in addition to the Natural 
History, Sketch, ‘there is. a most delicious non- 
sense .story by. Carolyn’ Wells, illustrated by 
Strothmann. 


THe De.tneaTtor 1s sold by all Newsdealers and Butterick 
Agents. 15 cents per copy: $1 per year. Send one dollar now 
and get for an entire year ‘‘the best of all magazines published 
for women."’ More than 750,000 women now get it every month. 






THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 17 West 13th Street, New York 


“The best of all magazines published for women. 
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Beara ee SS ee 
t AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
10 OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


: y Published Monthly by the 


‘Passenger Department of the 
NEW YORK. CENTRAL t HUDSON RIVER R.R. 


SCENTS PER COPY 50 CENTS PER YEAR 
7 ‘ 





: Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for sample copy, or fifty cents for one year to George H. Daniels, G.P.A., 


Grand Centra) Station. New York. 
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A CLEAN, HEALTHY SCALP Don’t judge 
of the quality 


is insured by an occasional shampoo with FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap. 
It cleanses and heals the scalp—makes the hair soft and glossy—promotes its 
growth, preserves its color and prevents dandruff. It instantly produces a rich, 
creamy lather in hard or soft water and imparts a delightfully refreshing sense of 
cleanliness. FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap, soothes, heals and keeps 
the skin soft and velvety. Its antiseptic properties render it the most healthful 

Soap made. It removes dirt, grease and grime like magic 
FAIRBANK’S GLYCERINE TAR Soap contains pure glycerine and pine tar 

, and hasan odor “* Like a Breath from the Pines.” 
If your grocer doesn’t have it in stock, we will mail a free sample cake, postpaid. 


HE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. C, Chicago. 
CALENDAR FREE ! 10 gold circles from 10 Fairbank Glycerine Tar Soap cartons, or 20c in stamps will 
secure the Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903. This is the handsomest and most artistic Calendar creation of the year. 


by the price— 


iC Arey 


Besides the Calendar proper, it contains four perfect reproductions of hand-painted Vienna plates. Send to-day. 
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THROUGH AND THROUGH 
A LIFE-SAVER 


Ooo ee @ 


Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap, but a 
Sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which 
purifies while it cleanses. 

Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, 
and can be used like any other soap 
throughout the household, thereby ensuring 
a clean and healthy home. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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Tastes Good—Because it IS Good. 
PURE, PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS. 


Malta-Vita is the Vital, the Life-giving Food, the Invigorator of Brain and 
Body, the peer of all other prepared foods as a Bone and Muscle Builder. 

Malta-Vita is the original and only perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked 
and toasted whole wheat food. 


No Food Superior to Malta-Vita. 
NEEDS NO COOKING.— ALWAYS READY TO EAT. 
A regular diet of’ Malta-Vita insures perfect digestion and removes the cause 
of Insomnia and Dyspepsia. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ASK YOUR GROCER FOR MALTA-VITA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO, Toronto, Canada. 
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Beer Is fealthfut 


But a “green beer’--- beer insufh- 
ciently aged, half-fermented -- ferments 
on the stomach, causing biliousness and 


headaches. 


Schlitz Beer is well aged. 


There is beer that’s not pure --- not free 


from bacilli. 


It’s not good for you. 


But Schlitz Beer is pure. 


None but the costliest materials 
go into Schlitz Beer —the best of 
barley, hops and yeast. A partner 
in our business selects them. 


We spend more on cleanliness 
alone than the whole cost of brew- 
ing without it. 


We cool Schlitz Beer in plate 
glass rooms, and filter all the air 
that touches it. 


That’s an extreme precaution. 


We age it for months, at a tem- 
perature of 34 degrees, before we 
market it. 


That’s a heavy expense. 


Then we filter the beer, then 
sterilize every bottle after it is 
sealed. Sterilized beer can’t have 
germs in it. 


Yet Schlitz Beer --- brewed with all these 
precautions, that double the 





cost of the brewing --- 


costs you no more than 
common beer, if you 
will ask for it. 


Ask for the brew- 
ery bottling. 
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Copyright 1902 by Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicago and New York 

HE man who wears a Hart Schaffner & Marx dress suit is acceptable in 

appearance; to himself, first of all; he looks right,and he knows it. The 

clothes are right; so right chat nobody thinks of them, not even the man who 

wears em. Perfect fabrics, perfectly tailored and fitted: you can not get more in 
dress clothes — it is common to get less. 

Great as the price-saving is, it is unimportant beside the style and quality. 

Your clothier can supply these goods. Our Style Book is a good-clothes guide; we 

send it for a two cent stamp. 


Notice our illustration; made express'y for us by A. Guillaume, the greatest 
pen and ink artist in France; we are first in America to use his work 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago and New York 
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° Oxfords, $2. 50: 
$50002°° 


PRIZE CONTEST 


Full particulars of our Prize Contest, open 
only to wearers of the ‘‘ Queen Quality ”’ shoe, 
appeared in last month’s magazines and will 
be mailed you on request. 100 Prizes of $1,000, 
$500, $400, $300, $200, $100, etc., are offered. 
If you wear ‘“ Queen Quality ’’’ shoes you can 
easily win one of the hundred prizes by simply 
writing the strongest reasons and arguments 
for wearing “‘ Queen Quality ”’ in preference to 
all other shoes, as based on your experience. 

No literary ability is needed; simply tell 
other women who have never tried them what 
“Queen Quality ’’ shoes do for your feet—in 


comfort, fit, and satisfaction. You know: wee color 


they don’t! Just tell them—that’s all! _ m 
The shoe-dealer will give you a‘‘ Contest Blank” ibe ¢ 


when you buy your shoes. Write 200 words or 
less and send it to usnot later than Jan. Ist, 1903. 

If you have never tried ‘ Queen Quality ”’ 
shoes, now is the time to try them. Once enjoy 
the fit of a ‘‘ Queen Quality’ and you will never 
buy any other shoes at any price. ‘‘ They fit 
where others fail.’”’ They are made on exactly 
the same principle as custom-made shoes. They 
are entirely different from all other ready-made 
shoes. Understand this clearly. 

** Queen Quality ”’ shoes are sold by only one 
dealer in each town. When purchasing, ask the 
dealer for a “‘ Queen Quality ’’ ‘‘ Contest Blank.” 
You may win the $1,000 prize. If you cannot 
buy them in your locality, send for a “‘ booklet 
of styles,’”’ which will enable you to order direct 
from us and secure a “ Contest Blank.” 


ONE LAST WORD 


There has recently been announced in the magazines a Prize 
Contest similar to ours, to prove the superiority of another make of 
shoe. This is only to be expected! Ever since the great success of 


mol wear 
brassy. 
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“ Queen Quality,”’ there have been many efforts made to design some 
shoe that could compete with it in popularity. But so far no manu- 
facturer has been able to take away one customer from the “ Queen 
Quality” shoe! “Queen Quality” is too well known and too well 
liked. No woman who has enjoyed the accurate fit of a “ Queen 
Quality ” will ever accept any substitute for it. Try it for yoursels! 
You will thank us every day for the next six months. Address cor- 
respondence to 


, THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, = ‘Dept. Cc,” BOSTON, MASS. 
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STRONG BODIES 
» CREAM OF WHEAT 


CREAM of WHEAT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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AL Rights Secured. 




















